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PREFACE. 


IT  is  fet  down  as  a  duty  incumbent 
on  every  author,  to  give  fome 
plaufible  reaibn  for  his  appearance  in 
that  confpicuous  and  hazardous  cha- 
racter, by  way  of  apology  for  the  de- 
{Iruclion  he  makes  in  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.  For  my  own  part,  I  can, 
with  truth,  affirm,  that  amufement 
was  my  firft  inducement  to  write  : 

Dum  nibil  babemus  majus^  calamo  ludimus^ 

fays  Phasdrus  ;  whofe  apology  {hall 
be  my  own.  But  this  is  not  all  :  a- 
mufement  is  no  bad  plea  for  writing  ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  urged  in  defence  of 
publication;  for  which  alfo  an  author 
is  accountable.  Why  did  you  fublifo  ? 
A  2  the 
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PREFACE. 
the  cruel  critic  cries.  This  is  the 
queftion  that  makes  me  tremble  ', 
and,  before  I  arifwer  it,  I  mud  de- 
mand a  moment's  refpite,  to  recol- 
lect my  fcattered  fpirits  - 

Confcious  of  a  pure  intention  in 
the  moral,  part  of  the  work,  and  fen- 
fible  that  a  mean  capacity  may  fug- 
ged fome  ufeful  hint  to  the  wrfeft 
man,  I  have  ventured  into  the  ocean 
of  critics,  and  launched  fome  innocent 
opinions,  which  cannot  be  productive  of 
harm,  but  may  poffibly  be  attended 
with  good,  as  they  plead  the  caufe  of 


The  fubj'edls  are  mifcellaneous  ; 
p-si^iy  fentimental,  partly  fpeculative; 
many  of  them  fuch  as  have  given 
occaiion  to  a  .  variety  of  opinions  ; 
which  are  freely  canvafTed,  with  a 
view  to  merit,  at  leaft,  the  applaufe 
that  waits  on  the  appearance  of  can- 

dor. 
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The  merit,  or  dement,  of  the  ex- 
ecution will  be  pronounced  at  the  cri- 
tic's dread  tribunal  ;  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal.  I  will  only  add, 
that  gentle  correction  will  be  kindly 
taken  ;  and  that  it  is  eafier  to  demov- 
lilh  a  cattle  than  to  build  a  cot. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IT  may  not  he  thought  amirs*  by  way 
of  introduction,  to  give  fome  little  ac- 
count of  the  following  chapters  ;  the  rea* 
fons  for  the  t  hoice  of  them,  and  the  end 
propofed  by  them. 

Chap.  i.  [On  the  Stage.]  is  in  anfwer 
to  fome  retaled  objections,  that  were  ori- 
ginally fuggefted  by  bigotry  *  and  preju- 
dice, againft  theatrical  amufe.nent?,  much 
infilled  on  by  the  priefts  of  the  Romifh 
communion,  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  fpi- 
ritual  tyranny,  which  was  endangered  by 

freedoms 

*  In  tracing  objections  to  theatrical  exhibitions 
from  bigotry,  the  author  was  aware  that  reflex- 
ions had  been  thrown  on  them  at  a  time  when  bi- 
gotry was  out  of  the  queflion  :  fuch  we  find  in  lib. 
xiv.  of  Tacitus's  Annals.  But  againft  what 
•were  they  levelled  ?  Againft  Jewdnefs.  To  lew i- 
nefs,  then,  let  them  be  confined ;  and  not  ex- 
tended to  fcenes  of  innocence. 
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freedoms  affumed  in  lathing  and  lift* 
mafking  vices  hid  under  the  cloke  of 
ibiemnity.  If,  in  defending  thtfe  im- 
proving amufements,  the  author  mould 
feem,  to  any  'one,  too  much  inclined  to 
recommend  diffipation,  he  declares  he  no 
farther  approves  them  than  they  are  con- 
ducive to  welfare. 

The  fecond  chapter  [On  Love.]  was 
penned  in  confequence  of  a  private  dif- 
pute  with  a  learned  and  icnfible  gentle* 
fnan,  who  maintained  the  exigence  of  it 
to  be  a  relult  of  famion.  It  was  judged 
proper  to  premife  this,  left  the  author 
Should  feem  to  be  righting  againft  the 
air. 

Chap.  3.  [On  Happinefs.]  may  p.j-ibly 
bear  a  Stoical  afpect,  not  meant  to  belong 
to  it  ;  but  it  is  defigned  only  to  convey 
the  dictates  of  a  rational  voluptuary. 

The  three  fubfequent  chapters  feem  to 
demand  no  comment. 

The  chapter  on  War  is  taken  up  on  an 
old  grievance  -,  but  a  repetition  of  fuch 
•fentiments  will,  it  is  feared,  be  never  un- 
feafonable  :  for  what  fignily  inveighing  a- 
gainft  and  punilhing  crimes  that  affect 

only 
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only  a  few  individuals,  and  overlooking 
enormities  that  tend  to  the  deftrucYion  of 
millions  ?  As  often  as  war  is  mentioned, 
the  old,  yet  fhrewd,  remark  of  the  little 
pirate  to  the  great  robber  will  ever  ftart 
up  in  the  memory.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
alleged,  as  a  corifolation  for  this  inhuman 
butchery,  that,  in  combination  with  pef- 
tilence  and  other  calamities,  it  takes  off 
fuperfluities  that  would,  in  a  courfe  of 
years,  overftock  the  globe  :  tho'  there  is 
little  danger  of  fuch  a  redundance  :  a 
very  confiderable  part  of  the  world  is  at 
this  day,  and  has  been,  time  immemo- 
iiai,  uninhabited,  as  if  to  make  room  for 
emigrants.  But  warriors  have  not  that 
remedy  in  view  ;  their  own  ambition  is  all 
they  conftilt :  on  which  account  they  are 
•not  fo  amiable  as  executioners,  who  re- 
move only  the  nuifances  of  fociety,  It 
is  that  fpirit  of  greedinefs  and  ferocity, 
that  incites  to  war,  which  is  cenfured  •,  a 
fpirit  which,  within  a  fmaller  circle,  with- 
in the  private  concerns  of  mankind,  pro- 
duces knaves  and  villains.  Even  if  it 
were  neceflary  to  prune  the  luxuriance  of 
the  human  race,  let  Calmucks  and  Tar- 
tars, 
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tars,  Turks  and  Arabs,  the  weeds  and 
worthlcfs  branches,  be  lopped  off;  men 
•whofe  uncukured  paffions  confound  them 
with  brutes,  and  \vho  could  alnjftoft  feed 
on  the  carcafes  of  thofe  they  (laughter  i 
not  the  poliffted  and  civilized  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  who  are  enlightened  by  the 
beams  of  fcience,  and  ought  to  fhake  off 
lavage  'manners. 

Chap.  8,  in  defence  of  theatrical  hu- 
mour, appeared  not  unfeafonable  at  a 
time  when  the  rage  for  refinement  im- 
ported from  a  neighbour  kingdom,  bids 
fair  for  baniming  one  of  the  moft  pleafing 
qualities  of  the  ftage,  the  reprefentation 
of  real  character. 

From  this  we  pafs  on  to  chap.  1 1.  [On 
Patriotifm.]  introduced  as  a  fubjedt  much 
in  queftion  at  thefe  jarring  times. 

Chap.  13.  [Ancient  and  modern  vir- 
tues compared.]  attacks  what  the  author 
•cfteems  a  prejudice  ;  by  which  the  want 
of  referve  and  gravity  is  conftrued  as  a 
proof  of  corruption,  to  the  difcredit  of 
that  freedom  which  every  honeft  heart 
•mud  love.  Befides,  there  is  fomething  fo 
gloomy  in  the  unreafonable  notion  of 

continual 
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•ontinual  degeneracy,  as  quite  to  dif- 
hearten  a  man.* 

The  fourteenth  chapter  [on  the  fecrets 
of  metaphyfics, j  is  a  natural  refult  of  the 
difappointment  which  ever  awaits  the  di- 
ving refearches  of  an  inquifitive  mind  in 
the  myfteries  of  nature.  In  this  chapter 
no  reflections  are  meant  to  be  thrown  on 
the  philofophic  ornaments  of  literature  : 
but  only  a  lamentation  on  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge,  which  is  bewild- 
ered when  it  would  grafp  at  what  is  be- 
yond its  reach. 

Left  the  author  fhould  be  arraigned 
for  detraction  in  chapter  15.  [On  the  un- 
reafonable  compliments  paid  to  the  an- 
cients for  their  works,  exemplified  in 
Homer,]  he  will  here,  as  he  has  in  the 

body 

*  Should  it  be  thought  that  the  authorities  adduced 
from  Fetronius  arc  doubtful ;  that  M.  Nodot  has  ira- 
pofed  on  the  world  in  his  ftory  of  the  copy  faid  to  be 
found  at  Belgrade ;  and  that  the  conful  Petronius  was 
not  the  author  of  what  has  been  long  fathered  on  him  ; 
admitting  all  this,  no  fhining  quality  befide  patriot- 
ifm  feems  fo  to  bLr-on'the  Greek  and  Roman  charac- 
ters, in  the  unicipeached  aixonnts  of  other  writers,  as 
toraife  our  envy  j  and  even  t  p  iuciple,  amiable 
as  it  was  when  confined  to  the  pnvcr  lirn't.^  oi  its  na- 
tive cirMft,"  was  Tilli  d  by  nv.ny  unwarrantable  ial- 
lies  it  made,  .fword  in  hand,  abroad. 
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body  of  that  chapter,  remark,  that  he 
reverences  genius  in  every  age,  whether 
amongft  ancients  or  moderns  •,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  prefers  that  which  is 
combined  with  judgement.  The  beauti- 
ful quotations  wirh  which  he  has  a- 
dorned  feveral  of  his  pages  {hall  ferve  to 
evince  what  a  regard  he  has  for  their  real 
excellences  ;  which  he  is  forry  to  find  in- 
terfperfed  with  deformities :  the  greateft 
portion  of  them,  notwithftanding,  ic 
muft  be  confeffed,  falls  to  the  (hare  of 
the  profe  writers,  t.hough  a  poet  is  here 
in  queftion  5  judgement  being  more  par- 
ticularly the  province  of  the  former,  and 
genius  of  the  latter. 

Since  chap.  17.  [On  cruelty.]  was 
penned,  a  doubt  darted  up,  whether  a  re- 
petition on  this  fubje<5t,  to  a  reader  of 
feeling,  does  not  merit  that  appellation. 
If  it  Ihould  chance  to  offend,  let  the  in^ 
fcrtion  of  it  be  numbered  with  the  Er- 
rata of  the  book. 

Thus  far  was  judged  proper  to  be  pre- 
mifed  of  particular  chapters. 

Many  of  the  chapters  (i,  2,  9,  13, 
1 6,  and  20,)  are  caluiftical.  The  reafon 
why  they  were  chofen  was,  that  in  pro- 
blematical, or  controverted,  topics,  there 

is 
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is  greater  fcopc  for  argument,  and  a  lefs 
probability     of  the   charge    of  tritenefs 
being  exhibited,  than  in  others.     It  is  at 
all  times  allowed  to  obtrude  opinions  on 
difputed  points,    when  fettled  and    con- 
firmed notions  would  not  fufFer  a  repetition. 
If  it  be  objected,  that  fome  of  the  fub- 
jefts  have  been  handled  before,  the  au- 
thor  anfwers,    in    his     vindication,    that 
he  has  not  always  been  fatisfied  with  theo- 
pinions  he  has  met  with,  which  have  too 
much  refted  on   fy (terns,  and  on  fy (terns 
frequently  not  founded  in  nature.      The 
remarks   he  has  ventured   to  expofe   arc 
fuch   as  were   fuggefted  by  his  own  pri- 
vate  obfervation     or    experience  :     and 
where  they  concur  with  the  fentiments  of 
authors  that  precede  him,  he   has  their 
fuffrage  ;    where   they  do   nor,    he  will 
take  candor  for  his  plea,  and  the  love  of 
what  appeared  to   him  in   the  guife   of 
truth.     He  has   talked  much  of  preju- 
dice :  if  he  has  given  any  examples  of  it 
peculiar  10  himfelf,  he  begs  his  readers 
pardon,     and,     when     convicted,     with 
pleafure    kiflfes   the   rod    of   correction, 
from    whatever   quarter.      Candor   with 
him   ever  does,     with    every  one  ever 
ought  to  wear  che  faireft  form, 

The 
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The  learned  reader  will  find  many  ob> 
fervations  herein  contained  old  and  fa- 
miliar, which  may  to  others  appear  in 
the  garb  of  novelty  and  importance.  Ic 
is  with  books  on  every  fubject,  in  forr.e 
degree,  as  it  is  with  a  grammar  ;  that  a 
fyftem,  be  it  good  or  bad,  is  made  up  of 
trifles;  on  the  feleftion  of  which  depends 
the  character  of  the  author.  In  gram- 
mar, letters,  fyllables,  and  words  are 
to  be  properly  arranged  :  in  fpeculative 
topics  we  look  for  a  juft  difpofition  and 
choice  of  ideas  and  femiments. 

In  moft  common  fubjeds,  after  the 
multitude  of  authors,  little  elfe  is  to  be 
hoped  for  but  a  difference  of  drefs. 
Writing  has  this  in  common  with  paint- 
ing. The  human  body  has  been  painted 
numberlefs  times  by  numberlefs  painters, 
with  limbs,  colours,  and  canvafs,  nearly  the 
fame  •,  but  each  has  a  manner  peculiar  to 
himfelf :  and  it  were  more  agreeable  fome- 
times  to  gaze  on  a  fau!ty  piece,  for  the 
&ke  of  variety,  than  always  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  fight  of  a  few  excellent  por- 
traits. 

THE 
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CHAPTER    I. 
ON  THE  STAGE. 

Nil  prodejl  quod  non  Itsdere  pojjlt  idem. 
OVID.  Trift.  2. 


general  tendency  of  the  thea- 
tre  has  been  the  fubjecl.  of  much 
controverfy  among  moral  ifts.  It 
has  been  thought  by  fome  to  have 
a  good  effecl  in  reforming  the  man- 
ners of  a  people  ;  whilft  others  have  declaimed 
againft  it  as  one  of  the  inftruments  of  the  devil. 
One  reprefents  it  as  the  fchool  of  virtue  ;  ano- 
ther as  the  nurfery  of  vice.  One  aflerts  that  it 
£  inflames 


inflames  the  paflions  ;  another  that  it  dilates  the 
bread  and  opens  the  human  heart  :  but  both 
fides  agree  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
which  can  do  neither  good  nor  harm. 

In  all  controverfies  (it  is  proper  to  premife) 
the  difputants  on  either  fide  prefent  the  dark  or 
favourable  fide  of  a  queftion  to  view,  according 
as  it  fuits  their  feveral  purpofes ;  and  endeavour 
to  conceal  and  fupprefs  every  circumftancc  that 
makes  for  their  antagonifts.  This  obfervation 
is  founded  in  fa&,  and  true  of  moft  difputes  in 
general  ;  but  it  is  eminently  applicable  to  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  drama,  who  have, 
each  in  their  turn,  varioufly  chara£terifed  it 
according  as  their  different  fancies  led  them. 

Among  the  ancients  the  theatre  was  in  gene- 
ral in  efteem  with  their  writers,  the  moft  auftere 
of  whom  confiuered  it  as  a  fc'nool  of  inftru&ion  : 
another  caufe  for  objections  again  ft  it  muft  be 
affigned,  which  is  not  difficult  to  be  difcovered. 
Bigotry  and  fuperftition  have  been,  at  different 
times,  the  parents  of  every  folly,  and,  what  is 
xvorfe,  the  nurfery  of  crimes.  From  this  odious 
fource  are  originally  derived  the  objections 
v/hich  have  been  made  to  the  reprefentation  and 
writing  of  plays,  for  the  public  entertainment; 
and  (to  the  honour  of  dramatic  pieces  be  it 
fpoken,)  they  have  met  with  the  moft  virulent  op- 
pofition  from  the  profelTors  of  the  Romifh  com- 
munion, who  even  deny  thofe  concerned  in 
them  the  privileges  of  their  fellow-citizens.  A 

reafon 
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reafon  for  this  is  eafy  to  be  imagined,  and  hafc 
been  often  hinted  at  :  as  it  is  the  proper  pro- 
vince of  the  comic  mufe  to  expofe  knavery  and 
folly,  that  church  had  the  higheft  reafon  to 
dread  her  lam.  The  priefts  gave  the  alarm,  and 
the  fimple  part  of  the  world  have  ecchoed  back 
their  cries. 

In  order  to  juftify  their  cenfureof  the  drama, 
^its  enemies  of  every  denomination  have  unfairly 
felecled  the  loofe  and    unchafte  productions  of 
fome  writers  of  this  clafs,  and  from  them  pro- 
nounced   fentence  on  them  all.     The  partiality 
and  injuftice  of  this  procedure  are  too  glaring 
to   be    pointed  at.       I  am  not  at  all  furprifed  if 
objedtions  are  made  to  unchafte  comedies  :  it  is 
not  the  intereft  of  a  well-regulated  community 
to  encourage  them.      Luxury  and  debauchery 
unnerve  the  human  frame,  and  are  undoubtedly 
the  charadteriftics  of  a  ftate  leaning  rather  to  a 
decay,  than   rifing  to  a  greater  perfection,    as 
hiftory  amply  teitihes  ;  and   they  fcarcely  ever 
need  a  fpur,  as  nature  is  but  too  prone  to  prompt 
to  thofe  irregularities  :    but  the  pafiion  of  love, 
indulged  with  fuch  reftriclions  as  comedy  ought 
to  teach,     is  a  generous    principle,   and    may,  . 
under    certain  circumllances,  be  deemed  even  a 
virtue. 

Now  I  am  on  this  point,  a   fair  opportunity 
offers  itfelf  of  paying  a  compliment  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  prefent  age.     It  is  notorious  (parti- 
cularly of  late  years)  that  the  higheft  difappro 
B  2  batL. 
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bation  has  been  {hewn  of  wh  atever  borders  on 
indelicacy  in  any  fhape  ;  and  that  even  to  an 
cxcefs.  To  fuch  a  height  has  this  humour  been 
carried,  as  to  explode  what  might  have  been 
very  fairly  allowed  without  violation  of  decorum, 
and  what  the  colouring  of  character  fometimes 
requires  in  fupport  of  a  piece.*  From  Arifto- 

phanes, 

•  A  memorable  example  of  this  mock-delicacy 
was  not  long  fince. exhibited  in  the  cold  reception 
an  excellent  comedy  met  with  from  the  fpedlators. 
The  piece  I  mean  is  The  Good-natured  Man,  the 
produ&ion  of  an  author  of  confefled  abilities. 
The  interefling  fcene  of  the  bailiff  and  his  follower, 
a  fcene  abounding  in  real  humour,  upon  which  the 
plot  in  a  great  meafure  turned,  was  ordered  to  be 
curtailed,  becaufe  it  reprefented  low-life,  and 
•wounded  the  delicate  ears  of  the  Midafes  of  the  up- 
per gallery,  who  firft  conceived  difguft.  The  Jo- 
vial Crew,  the  Beggars  Opera,  and  fome  other* 
that  might  be  named,  meet  with  the  greateft  ap- 
plaufe  :  the  latter  is  even  indulged  fo  far  as  to  be 
played  for  weeks  without  intermiffion.  Is  it  their 
delicacy  and  connexion  with  high-life  that  com- 
mands this  encouragement  ?  But  the  public  is  a 
fickle  judge,  and  does  not  always  render  merit  its 
due.  Could  the  eftimation  of  thofe  pieces  be  ob- 
literated, it  is  chance  but  they  would  now  meet 
the  hifs  that  is  levelled  at  fuppofed  indecorum. 
Time  is  the  touch-Hone  of  merit,  and  they  have 
flood  the  left.  The  people  are  told  they  are  good, 
and  therefore  prefume  not  to  cenfure  them  on  that 

fcore. 
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phanei,  who  had  the  kafl  imaginable  regard  to 
decency,  down  to  our  own  times,  comic  writers 
have,  by  a  reformation  on  this  head,  gradually 
and  wifely  contributed  to  wipe  off  afperfions  of 
this  kinl,  as  fenfible  that  the  wantonnefs  of 
men  needs  not  fatyrion,  nor  their  madnefs 
wine. 

The  objections  made  to  indecent  comedies  then 
are  equally  applicable  to  writings  of  other  kinds. 
Indecent  memoirs,  indecent  novels,  or  indecent 
dialogues,  are  likewife  to  be  exploded  :  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  memoirs,  dialogues, 
and  novels  are  to  be  extirpated  becaufe  fome  are 
bad,  any  more  than  that  all  theatrical  perform- 
ances are  to  be  forbidden  becaufe  there  have  been 
unchafte  comedies,  By  a  fimilarity  of  reafoning 
might  we  plead  for  the  prohibition  ofwritings  of  all 
forts,  fir.cs  pure  and  unexceptionable  works  of 
every  fpecies  may  be  contrafted  with  an  Aretiney 
a  Rochefter,  a  Petronius,  or  a  Cleland.  The 
amount  of  fuch  objections  as  thefe  is  actually 
no  more  than  that  bad  plays  are  bad  things  ;  and 
Co  are  bad  priefts  or  bad  magiftrates  ;  but  we  are 
not  therefore  to  difcard  all  priefts  and  magiftrates 
becaufe  fome  have  been  bad.  J 

It  is  likewife  urged  by  the  enemies  of  the 

ftage,  that  there  are  fome  who  indulge  in  diver- 
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fcore.  I  mean  not  to  depreciate  either  ;  they  have 
their  excellence ;  but  this  partiality  to  the  preju- 
dice of  more  modern  adventurers  in  authorfliip  is 
too  grofs  to  paf$  unnoticed. 
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fions   of  this   nature  to  an  excefs.     To  this  it 
may  be  replied,  that  if  the  children  or  depend- 
ents of  any  one  are  too  much  addicted  to  them, 
and  beftow  more  time  and  expence  on  them  than 
their  circumftances  will. warrant,  it  is  partly  to 
be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  head  of  the  family 
himfelf,  who  fuffers  this  excefs.      Or  even  ad- 
mitting that  others,  who  are  under  no  controul 
but  that  of  their  own  wills,  incline  to  the  fame 
extreme,  is  the  whole  body  of  the  public  to  be 
denied  all  amufement  becaufe  fome  few  indulge 
to  a  fault  ?  As  well  might  we  aflert  that  no  pub- 
lic benefit  whatever  fhould  be  allowed,  becaufe 
all  are  capable  of  abufe.     Would  it  be  rcafon- 
iible,  for  inflance,  to  iilue  orders  for  the  extir- 
pation   of  fruit-trees,  or  for  filling   up  all  tne 
xvells    in  the  kingdom,  becaufe  it  may  happen 
riiat  a  Hoy  !~£y  c~t  cf  the  ens,  or  drink  of  the 
other,  in  a  burning  heat,  and  fo  be  thrown  into 
a  fever  ?      Queftions  of  this  fort  might  be  aflced 
\vithout  number,  were  it  at  all  neceflary.  There 
is  nothing  but  what  is  capable  of  abufe  and  mif- 
:ipplir:ation  from  human  perverfenefs.     Prudence 
is    the  only  guide  in  thefe  and  all  other  points, 
and  by  that  guide  ought  every  one  to  fteer  his 
courfe  in  the  conduct  of  life.     If  there  are   men 
who  have  not  the  leaft  fhare  of  this  ufeful   qua- 
lification in  their  compofitions,  I  know  not  what 
methods  can  be  taken  with  them:  they  are  un- 
fit for  this  world,  and  the  fooner  they  are  out 
of  it  the  better. 

Perhaps, 
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Perhaps,  in  tempers  of  the  common  {ramp, 
a  principal  reafon  affignable  for  an  immoderate 
paflien  for  any  thing,  is,  that  it  is  too  great  a 
novelty.  This  has  been  found  to  be  the  cafe  in 
country  towns  where  the  comedians  do  not  con- 
ftantly  refort :  the  confequence  of  which  has 
been,  that  when  they  made  their  appearance,  the 
magiftrates  judged  it  expedient  to  difmifs 
them,  becaufe  the  giddy  minds  of  the  youths  of 
both  fexes  were  intoxicated  with  the  pleafure 
they  enjoyed  in  thefe  fpeitacles  :  which  difrnif- 
fion  partly  depended  on  the  tafte  of  the  petty  fo- 
vereign  who  presided  during  the  theatric  vifit. 
If  he  chanced  to  be  a  mifer,  a  clown,  or  an 
hour-glafs-maker,  with  a  tafte  on  a  level  with 

thofe  characters,  woe   to  the  company  ! • 

Excluding  the  players  does  indeed  prevent  the 
cffedts  of  exceflive  indulgence ;  but  a  furfcit  is 
the  mod  radical  cure. 

In  vindication  of  dramatic  performances,  it 
may  with  juftice  be  faid,  that  if  they  do  fweli 
the  paflions,  it  is  the  nobler  paffions  which  are 
called  forth  ;  paflions  which,  if  well  directed, 
are  the  ornaments  of  human  nature.  That  they 
be  properly  regulated,  it  is  the  bullnefs  of  the 
author  to  provide.  It  is  deemed  by  judges  an 
imperfection  in  a  performance  if  it  does  not  re- 
commend virtue  and  propriety.  The  difcerning 
poet  efteems  it  his  pait  to  render  vice  as  odious 
as  poflible,  and  to  expofe  to  view  the  deformity 
of  it  j  to  prefent  virtue  in  its  native  charms, 
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and  to  enforce  its  di&ates.  The  feveral  paflions 
oT  the  human  breaft  are  by  him  fummoned  only 
where  they  ought,  and  where  Nature  herfelf  is 
the  prompter.  Hatred  for  a  villain,  pity  for  the 
unfortunate  virtuous,  and  love  for  the  amiable 
fair,  are  no  blemiflies  in  reafon  or  humanity. 

Plays  are  ufeful  in  another  view.  They  con- 
tribute to  the  polifhing  and  adorning  mankind  ; 
and  politenefs  is  a  fubordinate  fpecies  of  huma- 
nity. It  is  a  point  of  confequence  worth  con- 
tending for,  to  keep  a  nation  from  a  rude  and 
barbarous  ftate,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  arts  and 
fciences.  Comedies,  in  particular,  may  boaft 
this  tendency,  as  greatly  fubfervient  to  the  pur- 
pofe.  In  them  every  vice,  every  impropriety, 
every  indecorum,  is  marksd  and  corrected ;  and 
by  them  the  fpeclator  may  be  taught  to  difap- 
prove  in  another  what  he  could  not  difcover  in 
his  own  character. 

They  are  ferviceable  in  difplaying  the  variety 
of  character  in  the  world,  and  very  proper  lef- 
Jcns  to  teach  what  the  dull  apprehenfions  of 
many  would  otherwife  have  fcarcely  learned 
from  their  own  obfervations.  Their  moft  ob- 
ftinate  enemies  will  not  furely  deny  that  to  be  one 
advantage  refulting  from  them,  or  deem  fuch 
an  infight  into  life  a  point  of  no  moment.  It 
inuft  be  acknowledged  that  this  confidera- 
tion  merits  every  one's  regard,  as  a  princi- 
pal view  of  education  ;  and  it  is  as  indifputable 
a  truth  that  the  high  colouring  of  a  play  is 

more 
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more  ftriking  and  affecting  than  the  infipid  and 
faint  fcenes  of  common  life. 

If  the  rcafons  above  alleged  are  judged  incon- 
clufive,  an  additional  plea,  and  a  material  one, 
remains  ftill  behind.  Granting  that  plays  are, 
upon  the  whole,  produ&ive  of  neither  good 
nor  harm,  (which  is  the  greateft  conceffion  that 
ought  to  be  made,)  yet  even  in  that  cafe  they 
fhould  be  tolerated  from  a  confideration  of  the 
pleafure  and  amufement  which  are  derived  from, 
them.  Some  relaxation  is  requifite  in  life  from 
the  toils  and  cares  that  furround  us  :*  '  Apollo 
'  does  not  always  bend  his  bow.'  Theatrical 
exhibitions  are,  by  the  generality  of  the  world, 
efteemed  a  moft  agreeable  fpecies  of  entertain- 
ment. They  are  more  than  bare  reprefentations 
of  life  ;  they  are  reprefentations  embellifhed 
with  all  the  decorations  of  fancy,  and  cannot 
fail  to  charm  where  tafte  is  not  wanting  to  relifli 
the  beauties  of  genius.  This  laft  confideration 
of  pleafure  (as  it  is  an  innocent  pleafure)  is  a 
plea  that  may  be  as  jlrongly  infifted  on  as  any  of 
the  foregoing.  It  will  be  combated  by  none 
but  thofe  who  have  loft  their  relifh  for  enjoy- 
ment, or  are  naturally  four  or  infenfible  in  their 
difpofitions.  As  fuch,  they  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  common  light  of  human  beings, 
but  rather  as  marble  ftatues,  devoid  of  feeling. 
B  5  There 
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PLUTARCH,  de  educat* 


There  are  certain  inftances  of  vice,  and  cer- 
tain cuftoms  prevailing  in  fociety,  which  every 
individual  in  the  kingdom  would  agree  to  con- 
demn :    fuch  inftances  and  fuch  cuftoms,  if  in- 
quired into,  would  probably  appear  to  merit  the 
general  cenfure.      The  encouragement  given  to 
the  ftage  is  not  one  of  thofe    inftances,  as  the 
cenfure  palled  on  it  is  by  no  means  general.  The 
greater  and  more  fenfible  half  of  the  world  con- 
lent  to  give  it   their  countenance.     Thofe  that 
have  denied  it  their   fuffrages  are  much   inferior 
in  number,  and  prejudiced-  by  education,  nig- 
gardlinefs,  or  want  of  tafte,    circumftances  a- 
rifing  from  fome  peculiar  fituation  in  life  ;  and 
yet  even  they,  under  a  change   of  their  educa- 
tion or  fituation,  would   probably  have  enter- 
tained opinions  of  it  wide  of  thofe  they  now  are 
found  to  harbour.     No  one,  with  the  common 
human  feelings  about  him,  can  naturally  diflike 
the  ftage  j  and  arguments  deduced  from  reafon^ 
I  am  perfuaded,  will  not  condemn  it.     An  a- 
verfion  to  it  muft,  in  courfe,  be  regarded  only 
as  one  of  thofe  prejudices  of  a  little  mind  which 
a   peculiarity   of  education   has   given  birth  to, 
and  deferves   to   be  received  with  that  contempt 
which  is  due  to  want  of  fcntiment. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  I  cannot  accede  to 
their  opinion  who  think  that  plays  ought  to  be 
difcountenancecJ,  yet  I  will  not  be  fo  bigotted  in 
their  favour  as  to  affirm  that  mens  morals  are 
much  mended  by  them  in  refpecl  to  virtue  and 
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vice.  That  :s  a  good  effea  which  I  can  fcarce- 
ly  attribute  to  knowledge  itfelf  in  general,  arid 
therefore  do  not  much  expect  to  find  refult  from 
any  particular  branch  of  it  :  but  thus  much  I 
muft  again  and  again  infift  on  in  favour  of  the 
drama,  that  as  far  as  it  contributes  to  infpirc 
with  generous  fentiments,  to  promote  good-na- 
ture and  the  focial  affeiHons,  and  to  enlarge, 
and  refine  the  mind,  we  have  ample  recom- 
pence  for  all  the  evil  it  can  poftibly  have  "in- 
troduced. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
ON  LOVE. 

Felices  ter  et  amplius 

<j>uos  irrupt  a  tenet  copula  >   nee  mails 
Divulfus  querlmonlis 

Suprema  citius  fohet  amor  die. 

HOR.  od.  18. 

TH  E  force  and  influence  of  that  great  ty- 
rant Cuftom  are  fo  powerful,,  that  the  ef- 
fects of  it  have  been  often  blended  with,  and 
rniftaken  for,  thofe  of  Nature  herfelf.  Amongft 
other  doubts  which  this  confufion  has  given  rife 
to,  it  has  been  with  many  a  queftion,  Whether 
the  paffion  of  LOVE,  as  confined  to  one  particu- 
lar object,  to  the  utter  exclufion  of  all  others, 
is  not  rather  a  confequence  of  fafhion,  than  a 
prcpenfuy  of  nature. 

For  my  own  part,  with  refpedt  to  this  difpute, 
both  from  a  fuperficial  view,  and  from  a  nice 
obfervation,  I  ftiould  efteem  it  highly  probable 
that  it  has  as  real  an^xiftence,  independently 
on  cuftom,  as  anger,  or  pity,  or  envy,  or  any 
other  affection  of  the  mind.  Firft  then  let  it  be 
remarked,  that  the  natural  tendency  of  educa- 
tion (or  cuftom)  is  to  diminifh  and  curb  the 

paffions. 
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paflions.  In  proportion  as  learning  and  know- 
ledge advance,  inftin<St  and  nature  retire  : 
reafon  then  bears  the  fway,  whi.qh  (confidered 
as  abilracted  from  the  body)  condemns  and  dif- 
cards  all  emotions  whatever. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  convincing  proof  of 
this,  than  the  characters  and  conditions  of  thofe 
who  have  been  the  ftrongeft,  or  (if  you  will) 
weake/1)  fubjects  of  love.  Scarce  any  journal 
of  occurrences  but  furnifhes  inftances  of  fome 
unhappy  lovers,  who,  difappointed  in  their 
views,  feek  that  repofe  from  their  anxiety  in  the 
cold  arms  of  death,  which  they  could  not  ob- 
tain in  the  embraces  of  thofe  they  loved.  The 
conditions  of  fuch  unhappy  victims  (if  we  take 
notice)  have  been  generally  humble  and  low, 
and  the  parties  of  an  inferior  education,  and 
confequently  more  the  fons  and  daughters  of 
Nature  than  thofe  who  deny  the  exiftence  of  love 
a  foundation  in  her  reign  of  fimplicity.  Now 
it  cannot,  with  any  tolerable  fhew  of  reafon, 
be  fuppofed,  thas  an  ordinary  and  trifling  de- 
gree of  emotion  could  prompt  a  rational  being 
to  a  remedy  which  is  befet  with  terrors  at  all 
points.  Fear  is  an  exceedingly  powerful  and 
univerfal  paffion  ;  and  fear  of  death  (to  the  vul- 
gar efpecially)  is  the  ftrongeft  of  fears :  yet, 
mighty  as  it  is,  we  often  fee  it  fuperfeded  by  the 
force  of  love. 

Nor  are  the  ignorant  alone  fubject  to  fuch  the 
powerful  effects  of  this  paffion.  It  finds  its  way 

to 
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to  the  hearts  of  the  polilhed  and  well-educated 
part  of  the  world,  though  a  general  tafte  does 
more  prevail  among  them,  than  among  the  for- 
mer, and  a  lefs  partiality  to  a  particular  obje£l 
above  another. 

It  muft  likewife  be  confidered,  that  as  one 
paffion  or  view  is  counteracted  and  diminifhed  by 
the  prefence  of  another,*  the  effects  of  love  are 
rendered  lefs  general  than  they  would  otherwife 
be,  by  the  intervention  of  fome  other  object, 
which  diftra<£ls  the  mind  and  half  engages  its 
attention.  This  is  eminently  the  cafe  in  matri- 
monial views  and  contrails.  One  of  the 
firft  and  principal  notions  inculcated  into 
children  by  their  parents,  is,  the  neceflity  of 
amafling  wealth  above  all  things. f  With  this 
notion  they  at  firft  fet  out,  and  in  it  they  are 
confirmed  by  the  practice  of  their  neighbours, 
and  an  experience  that  money  will  purchafe  in- 
numerable bleflings  of  life,  with  which  the  ini- 
quity of  the  times  will  not  prefent  them  with- 
out it.  Love  and  Avarice  then  divide  the  em- 
pire between  them,  and  according  as  the  heart 

of 
*  — —  Ira  cadit  metu. 

OVID.  Amor.  1.  ii.  el.  13. 

•}•    Aict  TXTot   [a^yv^oi/]   a*  aotA^o$, 
A'i  rarot  a  TOXJJEJ" 

TlJl  arti 
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oF  our  adventurer  is  generous  or  unfeeling,  ei- 
ther rival  gets  the  better  of  the  other. 

Perhaps,  to  fome  readers,  that  may  fcarce  feem 
to  deferve  the  name  of  a  paflion,  which  men 
have  in  their  power  to  fufpend  or  indulge  fo 
much  at  eafe.  But  this  does  not  amount  to  an 
objection.  We  have  abundant  examples  of  mens 
difregarding  or  fubduing  the  feveral  feelings  of 
nature,  by  dint  of  refolution,  or  by  inattention 
to  their  dictates,  according  as  a  diffraction  of 
views,  their  opinions  of  virtue,  or  their  thirft 
of  glory,  led  them.  There  are  ftill  greater  ex- 
amples of  triumph  over  human  weaknefs  :  Pa- 
triotifm,  in  particular,  among  the  Romans,  may 
feem  fo  to  have  tranfported  fome  great  fouls,  as 
to  have  raifed  them  above  the  condition  of  hu- 
manity, and  to  have  realized  the  fancied  fuperior 
order  of  Heroes.*  If  Regulus  could  fo  far  con- 
temn his  own  private  feelings  and  fufferings, 
when  fet  in  competition  with  his  country's 
good,  as  to  fubmit  to  torture  and  death,  rather 
than  in  his  own  opinion  approve  himfelf  an  un- 
worthy fon  of  it,  it  was  no  proof  of  his  want 
of  feeling,  but  of  an  extraordinary  refolution 
arifmg  from  another  motive. 

It 

*  Sed  nee  illo  voluntario  ad  hoftes  fuos  reditu, 
[Reguli,]  nee  ultimo  five  carceris,  five  crucis,  fup- 
plicio,  deformata  majeitas  :  imo  his  omnibus  ad- 
mirabilior,  quid  aliud  quam  viflus  de  vidloribus  ? 
atqueetiam,  quia  Carthago  non  cefferat,  deFortu- 
na  triumphavit.  —  FI.ORUS. 
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It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  firft -fight  view  will 
kindle  a  flame.  Love,  as  well  as  other  affec- 
tions, requires  time  and  indulgence  to  wind  it 
up  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  to  occupy  the  chief  atten- 
tion of  that  perfon  who  is  the  fubjecl  of  it, 
and  deferve  the  name  of  a  pailion.  Like  the 
herbs  of  the  field  it  vegetates  and  increafes,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  tended  and  cherifhed  ;  and, 
like  them  too,  it  is  checked  and  blafted,  if  dif- 
couraged  or  neglected. 

Love  will  bear  the  {lri£eft  metaphorical  com- 
parifon  with  fire.  A  fingle  fpark  will  often  kin- 
dle a  high-built  pile;  but  it  needs  fome  trifling 
afllilance  when  it  is  in  fo  weak  a  ftate.  It  is  at 
firft  diminutive  and  fcarce  to  be  perceived  ;  but 
a  little  fanning  and  encouragement  will  kindle 
it  into  flame,  and  convince  the  by-ftander  of  its 
powerful  force,  by  an  appeal  to  his  quickeft  fen- 
fes.  In  like  manner,  the  origin  of  many  an 
amour  has  been  equally  inconfiderable,  and  the 
moft  trivial  action,  the  moft  trifling  circum- 
ftance,  obferved  in  either  fex,  has  often  {hot  a 
{park  into  the  bofom  of  the  other,  and  produced 
a  flame  requiring  a  river  of  water  to  extinguifh 
it,  and  which  has  not  died  away  but  with  the 
lamp  of  life  itfelf. 

The  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  paflion  are  diffe- 
rent under  different  circumftances.  It  not  only 
may  not  arife  from  a  trifling  interview,  but  even 
not  be  conceived  till  after  the  conjugal  knot  is 
tied.  Love  is  fometimes  the  fruit  of  matrimony, 
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as  well  as  matrimony  is  of  love,  and  Cupid  is 
the  infant  offspring  of  their  mutual  embraces. 
This  is  perhaps  the  happieft  condition  of  amar- 
riage-ftate,  as  no  mortifying  difappointment 
lurks  behind.  If  the  pairs  did  not  expect  a  hea- 
ven of  blifs,  they  were  not  alarmed  when  they 
found  it  not :  but  to  find  more  than  there  was 
reafon  to  hope  for  is  doubly  a  blefling,  and  the 
poflibility  of  it  is  fpur  fufficient  to  flir  up  many 
an  adventurer,  who,  but  for  this,  would  never 
have  proved  his  fate. 

The  very  constitution  of  fociety,  the  con- 
nexions formed  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  and 
the  neceflity  of  the  care  of  both  of  them  for 
their  offspring  were  doubtlefs  forefeen  by  the 
great  Author  of  creation.  As  the  cafe  of  man 
differs  much  from  the  condition  of  brutes,  a  dif- 
ferent oeconomy  was  requifite  for  their  fituation, 
and  the  mutual  love  of  the  fexes  was  the  ir  bleft 
inftance  of  wifdom  that  could  have  been  exhi- 
bited. By  this  circumftance  the  intereft  in  the 
tender  babe,  which  is  the  fruit  of  their  amour, 
is  common  to  either  parent,  and  the  father  is 
almoft  equally  concerned  for  its  fafety  and  fup^ 
port  with  the  mother  that  bore  it. 

The  facred  flame  that  animates  a  human 
breaft  is  a  noble  compofition  of  benevolence  to 
the  object  beloved,  differing  from  the  attach- 
ment of  brutes,  with  which  it  is  almoft  pro- 
fanenefs  to  compare  it.  Friendfhip  is  the  foun- 
dation for  this  noble  affection,  which,  when 

thf 
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the  contrary  fex  is  the  fubjecl  of  it,  by  a  preju- 
dice of  nature,  is  converted  into  that  particular 
fpecies  called  LOVE.  It  is  however  pofliblethat 
the  different  fexes  may  conceive  a  friendfhip  for 
each  other  without  the  leafl  tincture  of  the  other 
paflion  j  but  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  cafe, 
•when  a  difparity  of  years,  a  prepoflefiion  in  fa- 
vour of  another,  or  a  form  which  pleafes  not, 
intervenes.  But  let  nature  have  her  full  fcope 
and  direction,  let  beauty  be  contraftsd  with 
beauty,  and  youth  with  youth,  and  the  confe- 
<juences  of  fuch  a  fjtuation  will  evince  how  far 
the  paflion  of  love  is  of  natural  growth,  pro- 
vided no  circumftance  of  prejudice  diminifh  the 
human  feelings. 

By  a.  bcur.tifu!  prcfu£ca.of  nature,  the  caufr* 
of  love  are  as  various  as  the  different  complexions 
of  the  human  race.  Some  a  temper  allures, 
fome  a  face.  The  trefles  of  his  miftrefs, 
like  the  chains  of  a  conqueror,  hold  another 
enflaved.  There  are  again  thofe  who  are  capti- 
vated by  the  charms  of  a  mind,  and  behold  the 
virtues  through  a  face,  which  is  (as  a  late 
mafterly  writer  expreHes  himfelf)  '  their  trai.f- 
«  parent  covering.'  An  arm,  a  heel,  a  mein,  a 
fize,  and  a  thoufand  more  fuch  diflinclions, 
have,  each  in  its  turn,  captivated  the  heart  of  a 
hero.* 

That 

*  Nigra  f*iX»^ooj  eft  ;  immunda  et  foetida  «KO<T-^®-' 
nervofa  et  Hgnea  «»£**«• 

Parvola, 


That  a  man  is  often  partly  taken  with  the  ele- 
gance of  drefs  in  his  miftrefs,  and  not  with  her 
cwn  perfonal  charrhs  alone,  and  that  confe- 
quently  his  attachment  in  fuch  a  cafe  fhould  not 
be  efteemed  the  thraldom  of  love  but  a  mere 
tafte  for  magnificence  —  even  this  is  an  arrant 
miftake,  and  I  can,  upon  the  authority  of  one 
of  the  greateft  matters  of  love  the  world  ever 
produced,  declare  fuch  an  opinion  erroneous  and 
falfe.  Ornaments  of  art,  as  well  as  the  accom- 
plifhments  of  nature,  when  they  really  enhance 
the  elegance  of  appearance  in  a  female,  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  dear  charmer  that  wears 
them,  as  her  fparkling  eyes,  herbofomof  mow, 
or  any  other  fnare  the  fyren  bears  about  her. 
Natural  endowments,  anu  artificial  crr.-IT.cnt?; 
in  fuch  a  manner  afiimilate,  as  to  become  infepa- 
rable.  Drefs,  according  to  Ovid,f  is  to  be  con- 

fidtred 

Parvola,  pumilio,  Xa^ruv  tat,  tota  merum  fal ; 
Magna  atque  immanis,  X<XT«WTA»J|K,  plenaque  honoris ; 
Balba  loquinonquit,  rfatAi£«'  muta  pu. lens  eft  ; 
At  flagrans,  odiofa,  loquacula,  >.*^7ra&ov  fit : 
'ly^ov  Iguutw  turn  fit  quom  vivcre  non  quit 
Fra:  macic  :  ^a^m^i  vero  eft  jam  mortua  tulfi  $ 
At  gcmina  et  mammofa  Ceres  eft  ipfa  ab  laccho : 
Simula  £*A»;»n  ac  fatyra  'ft  ;  labiofa  Qfap*. 

LUCRET.  lib.  iv. 

f  Auferimur  culto  :  gemrr.is  aurcque  teguntur 
Omnia  :  pars  minima  eft  ipfa  puella  fui. 

Sspe 
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fidered  in  this  light,  and  not  as  an  adventitious 
or  diftindt  mode  of  excellence.  It  is,  as  he  ob- 
ferves,  a  part  of  the  aegis  which  the  god  Cupid 
carries  with  him,  amongft  many  other  of  his 
warlike  accoutrements. 

If  indeed  it  had  ever  been  known,  that  a  ftatue 
drefled  up,  or  a  poll  adorned  with  female  attire, 
equally  charmed,  and  gained  admirers,  with  a 
woman,  I  will  give  up  the  point  1  contend  for, 
and  with  chearfulnefs  own  myfelf  in  the  wrong  j 
but  till  I  read  of  a  man's  falling  in  love  with  a 
milkmaid's  garland,  or  a  polifhed  golden  image, 
I  muft  infiit  on  confidering  the  drels  of  a  woman, 
as  a  part  of  her  perfon. 

Upon  a  recapitulation  in  my  own  mind  of  the 
arguments  I  have  urged  to  refur^  the  deniers  of 
the  exiftence  of  Love,  it  occurred  to  me  how 
much  eafier  a  tafk  it  would  have  been  for  fome  of 
the  lovely  fair  ones  I  have  been  talking  of,  with 
that  powerful  perfuafion,  the  eloquence  of  looks 
and  ornaments,  which  nature  and  art  combine  to 
lend  them,  to  have  converted  thefe  infidels.  $ 
Before  fuch  conviction  as  they  could  afford,  the 
fophiftry  of  argument  would  appear  dry  and  im- 

pertinent, 

Saepe  ubi  fit  quod  amaj,  inter  tarn  multa,  requiras. 
Decipit  hac  oculos  aegide  dives  amor. 

Ov.Rem.  Am.  lib.  i. 


Ae'yn. 

WEN  AND. 


pertinent,  and  all  I  have  advanced  as  empty 
words :  but  alas  !  our  philofophers  are  not  fa 
good  as  they  ought  to  be  —  they  feldom  appear 
at  a  church,  where  the  fair  fhcw  themfelves  to 
the  greateit  advantage ;  and  an  aflembly  is  by 
much  too  trifling  for  a  ftoic.  As  the  punifh- 
ment  due  to  their  crimes,  their  inflexible  obfti- 
nacy,  and  infenfibility,  may  they  perfift  in  their 
courfe  therein,  and  never  love  ! 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    III. 
ON  HAPPINESS. 

Et  a  i  voli  troppo  alti  et  repentini 
Sogliono  i  precipitli  effer  vicini. 

TASSO. 

«  T  TAPPINESS   (fays  an  ancient   writer) 
4  j[~L   bears  tne  femblance  of  fatisfaction  and 

•  perfection,  being  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  our 

*  actions.'  *     How  to  arrive  at  it  is  the  grand 
queition,  the    great   bufmefs  of  life  ;    but  it  is 
univerfally    agreed,    that   without    a   contented 
mind  we  catch  at  a  fhadow  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 
He   that  is  not  tolerably  eafy  in  every  ftation, 
will  never  be  perfectly  fatisfied  in  any. 

Nothing  is  more  frequent  amongft  moral 
writers  than  to  reprefent  content,  a  quality 
merely  conftitutional,  as  a  virtue  and  a  duty, 
and  difcontent  as  a  vice  or  a  crime,  a  repug- 
nance to  the  difpenfations  of  heaven,  and  a 
tacit  rebellion  againft  its  decrees.  How  far  this 
idea  is  juft,  I  fnall  not  now  inquire  ;  but  whe- 
ther it  be  reasonable  or  not,  Cure  I  am  it  is  a 
leiTon  as  little  regarded  as  any  that  ever  flowed 

from 

Ti'Xncv  &  TI  <f»itilcti  xa»  aJIa^y.i;  v>  fajtapovfei  T£» 
crgax!£»  lira  TI>.&-.  —  AaiSTOT.  Eth.  lib.  I, 
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from  the  pen  of  a  moralitt.  To  oppofe  mens 
reilleflnefs  in  fearch  after  happinefs,  is  to  ftem 
a  torrent,  and  to  barely  enjoin  content  is  to  talk 
in  an  unknown  tongue. 

In  all  our  attempts  to  correct  and  inform  we 
{hould  coniider  it  as  an  eflential  point  to  humour 
the  pbje&s  of  our  endeavours,  without  which 
all  our  precepts  are  loft  in  air.  The  moft  co- 
gent and  perfuafive  rhetoric  that  can  be  ufed, 
is  to  fpeak  to  the  utility  and  felf-love  of  man- 
kind ;  to  make  appear  that  our  precepts  are  con- 
ducive to  the  delired  end  ;  that  happinefs  is  •- 
qually  the  defideratum  of  both  writer  and  reader. 
The  difciple  of  this  reafoning  will  liften  with 
attention  to  fuch  a  promifing  preceptor,  and 
eagerly  fwallow  a  potion  that  is  fweetened  to 
his  palate,  as  preferable  to  the  bitter  draught 

adminiilered  by  the  hand  of  a   itoic. And 

whence,  it  may  juftly  be  afked,  can  be  derived  a 
more  powerful  perfuafive  in  favour  of  content, 
(which  is  the  efience  of  happinefs,)  than  from  a 
confideration  of  the  nearly  equal  dljlributlon  of  it 
bmcngjl  the  luuile  human  race  ? 

That  this  pofition  of  a  nearly  equal  fhare  of 
felicity  is  no  chimaera,  will,  I  truft,  be  admit- 
ted by  everyone  who  thoroughly  examines  it  at 
all  points, f  and  confiders  it  in  every  view.  Ar- 
guments deduced  from  a&ual  pleafure  and  pain, 
if  we  attentively  conlider  thofe  fenfations,  fug- 
geft  reafons  to  confirm  the  fuppofition.  Let  us 
trace  things  to  their  very  fource.  Pain  (which 

10 
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is  in  many  cafes  the  ftrongeft  of  thofe  two  fen- 
fations)     diminifhes  in  a  certain  ratio,  propor- 
tioned to  the  time  it  has  been  endured,  by  the 
very  confutation  of  nature.     This  is  not  only 
the  cafe  in  the  more  flight  and  common  inftances, 
in  the  little  inconveniences  of  life,  but  even  in 
fuch  as  ftrike  with  horror  at  the  bare  mention  of 
them.     As  a  proof  of  it  may  be  urged  a  memo- 
rable circumftance  relating  to  one  of  the  moft 
ftriking  examples  of  pain  that  the  rigour  of  law 
could  inflict,  in    the  execution  of  a  notorious 
triminal  in  France  ;  *  who,    after  he  had    fuf- 
tained  part  of  the  dreadful  punifhment  denoun- 
ced againft  him,  was  afked  a  few  queftions  re- 
lating to  the  pain  he  had  felt.      Among  other 
particulars  of  his  anfwers  is  one  which  has  an 
intimate  connexion  with  the  prefent  argument. 
He  declared  that  even  under  this  moft  intenfe 
circumftance  of  mifery,  after  he  had  been  fome 
little  time  in  torture,  his  fenfe  of  pain  became 
by  degrees  fo  languid,  as  in  a  great  meafure  to 
diminim  the  rigour  of  his  fentence.     But  left  my 
gentle  reader  fhould  be  (hocked  at  the  cruelty  of 
the  example  here  given,  I  will  difmifs  it,  and 
obferve  that  every  fituation   in   nature  is  preg- 
nant with  fuch  proofs.      As  the  hands  become 
hard  with  labour,  the  body  and  mind  both  grow 
callous  and  infenfible  to  pain  :    a  circumftance 

which 

*  Mandrin,  a  famous  fmuggler,  who  was  broke 
on  the  wheel  for  murder  and  other  crimes  —  A 
fentence  which  he  bore  with  a  fortitude  that  vvoul4 
have  done  honour  to  innocence. 
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which  tends  to  alleviate  the  fufferings  of  the  mife- 
rable  in  every  degree,  by  a  peculiar  bleffing  of 
nature.  I  have  chofen  to  fpeak  chiefly  of  pain, 
as  it  appeared  to  me  the  ftronger  inftance  of  fen- 
fation  :  not  but  that  pleafure  (which  is  the  im- 
mediate point  in  queftion)  would  have  equally 
anfwered  the  purpofe  of  conviction.  The  fweet- 
nefs  of  honey,  when  firft  it  is  tafted,  is  exquiflte  ; 
but  repeated  dofes  of  it  at  laft  become  palling 
and  naufeous.  There  are  certain  bounds  of  plea- 
fure and  pain  which  cannot  be  parted  or  conti- 
nued in  their  intenfity  :  when  arrived  at  thofe 
degrees,  they  ftop,  and  gradually  die  away. 

So  much  being  premifed,  we  may  draw  a  con- 
fequent  inference,  too  obvious  to  be  denied,  as 
the  pleafures  of  body  and  mind  in  fuch  manner 
reprefent  each  other,  as  to  admit  of  the  fame 
arguments  and  obfervations  —  The  conclufion  I 
mean  is,  that  however  flattering  the  ftateofonc 
man  appears  to  another  who  is  lefs  diftinguifheJ 
by  the  favours  of  Fortune,  or  more  involved  in 
the  hurries  and  bufmefs  of  life,  yet  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  former  is  happier  than 
the  latter.  Bufmefs  employs  the  load  of  lime; 
wants  are  the  forerunners  of  wimes,  and  wiflies  of 
enjoyment.  The  rnoft  elevated  fhtion,  the  mo  ft 
cxtenfive  polTeflions,  the  moft  exalted  glory, 
which  is  the  Elyfium  of  heroes,  pall  and  facb 
at  laft.  The  king  on  his  throne  furfeits  with 
honour  :  he  that  has  all  earthly  blcflings  at  his 
command,  has  no  more  left  to  covet  and  raife  his 
hopes:  like  Alexander,  he  finds  that  one  world's 
C  extent 
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extent  will  not  fill  up  his  vvifhes.  It  is  not  the 
nature  of  our  conftitution  to  keep  up  an  even 
and  conftant  zeft  for  enjoyment  ;  and  the  more 
intenfe  the  pleafure  is,  the  fooner  the  fibres  of 
fenfibility  are  broken. 

It  muft  be  allowed  that  a  tranfition  from  a 
prefent  to  a  more  defired  ftate  conftitutes  afhort- 
lived  happinefs  j  but  it  is  at  the  commencement 
of  our  change  we  muft  expect  it.  Afterwards 
we  drop  from  the  fummitof  our  wiflies,  as  from 
a  high  tower,  meafuring  our  fall  by  the  degree 
of  impatience  with  which  we  foared  to  our  de- 
fires. 

Happinefs  then  is  content  under  another  name. 
Without  it  a  man  cannot  be  happy,  and  with  it 
it  is  impoflible  he  fhould  be  miferable.  A  con-, 
lideration  of  this  truth  (though  it  is  not  ex- 
pected it  fhould  prevent  us  from  fnatching  at 
every  little  innocent  whim  that  floats  within  our 
reach)  is  a  ftrong  argument  for  refilling  inordi- 
nate and  unattainable  defires,  which,  like  a 
vulture,  prey  continually  on  the  vitals  of  the 
ambitious  and  reftlefs.*  If  human  nature  re- 
quires fometimes  a  recreation,  to  keep  off  a 
general  ftagnation  and  torpor,  we  {hould  mar- 
ihal  and  dilcipline  our  defires,  and  direct  them 

in 

*  Nam  petere  imperium  quod  inane  'ft,  nee  datar 

unquam, 

Atque  in  eo  Temper  durum  fufferre  laborem, 
Hoc  eft  adverfo  nixantem  trudere  monte 
Saxum  !•  L v c R E T .  lib.  III. 


in  their  career.  Cuftom  is  a  potent  mafter,  and 
the  powers  and  functions  of  body  and  mind,  by 
a  little  perfeverance,  will  fubmit  to  its  con- 
troul . 

Had  men  of  letters  in  the  feveral  ages  of  the 
world  been  duly  fenfible  of  this  one  truth,  the 
nearly  equal  dijlribution  of  hoppincfs^  fuch  a 
confufion  of  fyftems  had  never  been  introduced, 
as  the  philofophers  have  formed,  in  their  purfuit 
after  that  one  great  object  of  human  wifhes. 
School  had  not  been  fet  up  againft  fchool,  and 
fyftem  againft  fyftem.  The  Stoic  had  not 
preached  up  apathy,  as  the  only  means  of  at- 
taining it,  and  the  Epicurean  fenfual  delights. 
Cooler  reafon  had  reigneJ  among  men,  and 
common  fenfe  been  the  ftandard  of  truth  and 
touchftone  of  abfurdity.  Content,  which  is 
eiTential  happinefs,  would  have  continued  in 
their  fteady  courfe  thofe  whofe  i!l-juJgeJ  and 
overweening  expiations  led  aftray  after  fuch  a 
{hare  of  it  as  no  fituation  in  life  will  afford. 
Ambition,  the  Fury  that  ftirs  up  envy  and  con- 
tention, would  not  have  urged  on  the  reftlefs 
and  greedy  minds  of  felfifh  men  to  invade  the 
property  of  an  envied  neighbour.  The  fhep- 
herd  would  have  been  pleafed  with  his  flock, 
and  the  lord  of  one  kingdom  fatisiied  without 
afpiring  after  univerfal  monarchy,  and  fometimes 
purchafmg  to  himfelf  the  mortification  of  dif«. 
appointment. 

C  3  Th« 
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The  nobleft  gift  of  heaven  is  content.  Riches 
and  honour  are  but  the  flattering  promifers  of 
what  content  alone  can  give.  Viewed  through 
the  medium  of  content,  kings  and  peafants  are 
feen  on  a  level,  and  the  cot  fuffers  no  diminu- 
tion when  fet  by  the  fide  of  the  crown.  The 
one  is  not  defpiied,  nor  the  other  envied  :  but 
they  are  equally  confidered  as  accompanied  witlv 
their  {hare  of  felicity. 

He  never  wants  who  never  wijb'dfcr  more  : 
Who  ever  f  aid  an  anchoret  was  poor  ? 

But,  after  all,  if  happinefs  is  fo  eafily  to  be 
attained,  why  will  not  every  one  purchafe  it  at 
the  price  of  his  ambition  ?  —  Alas.!  prejudice 
is  blind,  and  paflion  is  ftrong.  Men  are  with 
difficulty  perfuaded  out  of  notions  interwoven 
with  their  conftitutions.  It  is  eafy  to  form  an 
untin£ured  mind,  but  not  eafy  to  difpofTefs  it 
of  the  ftrong  garrifon  of  early  prejudice,  which, 
as  a  lawlefs  tyrant,  rules  and  directs  the  a£lions 
and  opinions.  But  though  there  are  few  who 
can  be  perluaded  out  of  their  favourite  notions, 
the  felicity  of  content  may  not  be  difputed. 
Some  have  actually  felt  the  force  of  it,  which 
others  have  not  been  able  to  conceive.  Even 
fhould  the  advocate  of  content  himfelf,  the 
dictating  moralift,  by  his  unbridled  wifb.es  give 
the  lie  to  his  doctrine,  content  is  ftill  the 
fame  only  parent  of  happinefs  it  ever  was,  and 
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no  fubftitute  whatever  can  be  found   to  repre- 
lent  it. 

Weighty  and  natural  as  this  truth  is,  itwill  fel- 
dom  convert ;  and  the  precepts  that  enjoin  it 
are  looked  on  as  the  ruft  and  rubbifh  of  chi- 
merical morality.  Regarding  defires  which  reft 
on  probability  as  the  principal  fources  of  plea- 
fure,  men  will  not  remember  that  unreafonable 
longings  are  the  parents  of  pain.  I  will  there- 
fore difmifs  my  preaching,  and  not  farther  en- 
cumber a  fimple  truth  with  needlefs  remarks 
on  it,  left  the  dull  clothing  it  wears  fhculd 
contribute  to  fcare  away  thofe  who  might  other- 
wife  be  tempted  to  embrace  it. 


C  3        CHAPTER 


For  msdes  of  faith  let  gracelefs  zealots  fight  : 
His  can't  b,:  wrong,  wbofe  life  is  in  the  right. 

POPE. 


is  not  on  earth  a  blefling  which 
J_  the  perverfenefs  of  man  has  not,  at  times, 
converted  to  a  curfe.  Religion  itfelf,  which  de- 
rives its  birth  from  heaven,  and  is  intended  to 
perfect  what  Nature  has  laid  the  foundation  for, 
has  among  other  things,  by  peculiar  blindnefs 
and  obftinacy,  been  oft  prefled  into  the  fervice  of 
murderers,  cheats,  and  debauchees.* 

The  greateft  ornament  of  humanity  is  a  pro- 
penfity  to  univerfal  charity  and  benevolence  :  it 
is  the  nobleft  inftinct  Nature  has  given  us,  the 
great  foundation  whereon  all  other  virtues  are  to 
be  built,  and  the  only  proper  ftandard  by  which 


*  Literally  fo.  Under  the  firft  of  thefe  denomi- 
nations may  be  comprized  the  herd  of  perfecutors. 
Oracular  priefts  have  fome  right  and  title  to  the  fe- 
cond  appellation  of  th:ats  :  and  Bacchanalians, 
and  the  more  modern  fe£ts,  \vho  keep  their  love- 
feafts,  or  avapai,  are  to  be  confidered  as  under  the 
third  diitinction  of  debauchees.  —  A  hopeful  tribe 
indeed,  to  grace  the  caufe  of  religion  ! 
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we  muft  eftimate  them.  The  firft  objecl  then, 
which  religion,  as  the  afnftant  of  nature,  ought 
to  have  in  view,  after  gratitude  to  the  divine  Au- 
thor of  our  being  is  iatisfied,  is  to  perfect  this 
univerfal  love,  to  harmonize  and  attune  the  foul 
to  its  accents,  and  extend  its  influence  over  the 
whole  human  race. 

The  great  aim  of  religion  being  thus  defined, 
what  ideas  muil  a  rational  man  entertain  of  the 
.bigotted,  perfecuting,  uncharitable,  fecUric;;, 
that  clii grace  that  noble  principle,  by  afl timing 
its  facred  name  and  authority  ?  Rather  than 
efteem  them  as  having  perfected  and  exalted  the 
.human  condition  above  its  natural  (b.ndard,  he 
muft  reflect  on  them  as  degrading  it  to  a  level 
with  the  brute  creation,  vvhofe  proper  province 
it  is  to  ravage  and  deftroy. 

Were  it  indeed  thebufmefs  of  religion  to  ge- 
nerate nothing  but  malice  and  cruelty,  it  would 
be  a  hopeful  afliftant  to  human  weaknefs.  The 
common  abufe  and  mifapplication  of  thepafllpns, 
when  men  are  not  incited  by  external  and  adven- 
titious caufestoanimofityandftrife,arefufficiently 
deftru&ive  of  peace  and  harmony,  without  ad- 
ding fuel  to  flame.  The  fum  of  religion  beingcom- 
prized  ingratitude  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  it- 
can  never  be  the  will  of  the  Deity,  that  the 
latter  divifion  of  it  fhould  be  given  up  to  {hew 
a  zeal  for  the  former:  nor  can  it  be  fuppofed  that 
he  created,  in  order  that  man  might  perfecute 
and  deib'oy  the  work  of  his  hands.  Yet,  nb- 
C  4  furd 
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funl  as  this  piclure  of  religious  zealots  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  an  exa&  caricature  of  the  pious  mur- 
derers who  have  inlifted  under  the  banner  of 
religion. 

Modes  of  faith,  and  exterior  forms  of  wor- 
fhip,  are  but  the  connexions  and  bands  by 
which  religion  is  compaded,  and  the  frame  or 
outward  fhell  in  which  the  more  facred  and 
cflential  part  is  depofited  ;  an  accidental 
ornament,  but  no  necefiary  and  indifpenfable 
adjunct.  He,  therefore,  that  pleads  the  caufe 
ef  externals  as  equally  a  duty  with  the  pure 
and  fimple  parts  of  worihip,  fets  up  the  fhadow 
in  competition  with  the  fubftance,  and  difho- 
nours  the  caufe  he  profelfes  to  ferve.  Religion 
receives  no  function  from  rites,  but  rites  are 
confecrated  by  religion,  which  are  no  farther 
proper  than  they  contribute  to  its  advancement. 
To  fuppofe  that  the  Deity  requires  as  indifpen- 
fable, and  regards  as  important,  what  in  the 
bare  eye  of  reafon,  and  to  a  moderate  fliare  of 
underftanding,  appears  trivial  and  idle,  is  deroga- 
tory from  his  wifdcm,  and  a  far  greater  affront 
to  his  glory,  than  to  banifh  for  ever  every  fpe- 
cies  of  ceremony  from  his  wormip.  But  to 
perfecute  r.nd  torment  others  on  thefe  accounts  ; 
to  imprifon  and  flay,  to  hate  and  deteft,  our 
fellow-creatures,  for  not  adopting  the  fame 
nrecife  form  of  words  in  their  oaths  of  fidelity 
:md  expreflions  of  homage  to  their  great  Supe- 
rior, and  to  fhelter  our  cruelty  under  the  fane- 

tion 
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tion  of  his  facred  will,  is  treafon  againft  his 
divine  nature  and  undefigned  blafphemy.  The 
great  object  of  our  adoration  is  but  one,  and 
every  form  in  which  he  beholds  his  worfhip- 
pcr  is  accepted,  when  fanctified  by  purity  of 
intention  and  an  upright  heart.* 

As  it  is  the  charadteriftic  of  fuperftition  to 
fet  up  the  pageantry  of  religion  in  oppofition 
to  the  eflence,  it  may,  with  a  degree  of  pro- 
priety, be  termed  idolatry.  Wherein  can  be  the 
difference  whether  we  worfhip  and  adore  ima- 
ges, which  are  the  works  of  our  hands,  or  ido- 
lize and  doat  on  the  inventions  of  our  brain  ?  If 
gratitude  to  himfelf,  and  love  to  one  another,  be 
all  the  Deity  requires  at  our  hands,  to  remove 
thofe  virtues,  in  order  to  give  place  to  our  own 
fond  conceits,  is  a&ual  idolatry. 

If  we  examine  into  the  characters  of  bigots 

in  general,  far  from  finding  them  to  be  peribns 

C  s  of 

*  Quin  damus  id  fuperis,  de  magna  quod  dare  lance 
Non  poffit  magni  Meffalla;  lippa  propago, 
Compofitum  jus  fafque  animi,  fanflofque  receflus 
Mentis,  et  incoftum  generofo  pe&us  honefto  } 
Haec  cedo  admoveam  templis,  et  farre  Jitabo. 

%  PERSIUS,  fat.  II. 

Animadverto  enim  etiam  deos  ipfos  nort  tam 
accuratis  adorantium  precibus,  quam  inndcentia 
et  fanftitate,  Ixtari ;  gratioremque  exiftimari  qui 
delubris  eorum  puram  caftamque  mentem,  quam 
qui  meditatum  carmen,  intuleiit. 

PLIN,  paneg. 
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of  greater  virtues  than  others,  we  can  fee  in 
them  nothing  that  is  amiable  and  laudable. 
Than  thefe  exifts  not  a  more  difagreeable  and 
odious  tribe;  and  in  fuch  a  foil  generally  flourifh 
the  more  ignoble  paflions,  vvhofe  growth,  with 
refp'ecl  to  our  neighbours,  by  virtue's  laws,  de- 
mand to  be  curbed,  and  not  encouraged.  It  is 
obfervable  that  thefe  animals  are,  fome  ill- 
natured,  others  covetous,  others  fufpicious,  o- 
thers  revengeful,  others  envious  and  fpiteful, 
and  all  obftinate  and  perverfe,  rigid  and  un- 
yielding. But  prejudice  is  blind  :  could  it  but 
fee  truth  and  propriety,  view  things  in  their 
genuine  colours,  and  difcover  its  own  deformity, 
it  would  be  no  longer  prejudice.* 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  heated  zealot  that  he 
alone  enjoys  his  peculiar  notions  and  cuftoms  : 
his  fury  hurries  him  farther,  and  he  difcards 
the  virtues  of  religion,  meeknefs,  charity,  and 
univerfal  love,  which  are  the  fweeteft  incenfe 
man  can  offer  at  the  altar,  to  make  room  for  the 
apifh  quackery  of  fuperflition.  He  is  not  con- 
tent alone  to  fall  proftrate  before  the  idol  himfelf 
has  fet  up,  but  he  muft  compel  others  to  par- 
take in  his  idolatry. 

The 

*  Nihil  enim  in  fpeciem  fallacius  eft  quam  prava 
religio.  Ubi  deorum  numen  praetenditur  fceleri- 
bus,  fubit  animos  tiraor,  ne,  fraudibus  humanis 
vindicandis,  divini  juris  aliquid  immiflum  viole- 
mus,  Conf,  ap,  Liv.  dec.  4. 
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The  nun.erous  evils  diftempercd  zeal  has 
given  birth  to  in  the  world,  at  many  different 
periods  of  time,  are  not  unknown  to  any  one 
the  leaft  converfant  in  hiftory.  They  pioufly 
murdered  and  piouflv  tortured  the  meek  and 
confcientious  profeffors  of  harmlefs  opinions. 
It  was  for  the  glory  of  God  that  Calvin  plotted 
the  death  of  Caftalio,  becaufe  he  diflented  from 
his  ridiculous  abfurdities  ;  and  for  the  glory  of 
God  the  perfecuting  Catholics  fpread  ravage  and 
defolation  among  the  nobleft  of  his  works,  the 
upright  and  innocent,  whofe  meeknefs  would 
not  even  fuffer  them  to  make  a  juft  refiftence  to 
their  unfeeling  tormentors. 

The  fubjecl  of  thefe  complaints  is  not  be-  ,. 
come  Hale.  If  we  want  recent  inftances  of 
religious  barbarity,  we  need  but  give  a  glance 
at  fome  neighbouring  kingdoms,  to  fee  it  in  all 
its  blacknefs.  Poland  prefents  us  with  a  fcene 
of  inexpreflible  confufion  :  natives  of  the  king- 
dom, undutiful  and  rebellious  children,  tear- 
ing up  the  bowels  of  their  mother  country  ;  and 
their  unhappy  fovereign,  unable  to  hral  thefe 
divifions,  ready  to  fly  for  protection  to  a  neigh- 
bour kingdom.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  we  have 
been  in  our  times  entertained  with  the  cruelties 
of  an  Inquifition  ;  and  the  cloven  tongues  of  the 
Holy  Ghoit  have  been  impiouily  counterfeited 
by  flames  of  real  fire. 

Suppofmg  we  were  to  grant  that  religion  al- 
lowed ieverity  to  compel  men  to  come  in,  provided 
C  6  they 
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they  could  thereby  effect  their  purpofe  of  mak- 
ing converts  ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
thofe  who  have  withftood  all  the  artillery  of  their 
arguments  can  be  moved  by  an  exertion  of  their 
rage  and  malice.  Such  a  carriage  to  their  dif- 
ciples  could  only  be  productive  of  hypocrify  and 
iniincerity.  The  opinions  of  a  man  are  not  un- 
der his  controul  :  he  cannot  change  them  as  a 
chamaeleon  changes  his  fkin.  What  is  not  in  his 
power,  he  can  never  be  accountable  for  ;  and 
bare  profeflions  are  of  no  weight  or  value.  We 
may  add  to  thefe  reafons  the  perverfenefs  of  party 
ipirit,  which  is  only  increaied  by  the  attempts  of 
compulfion. 

There  are,  on  the  contrary,  advocates  for  ce- 
remony as  a  fubordinate  part  of  religion  ;  as  a 
form  in  which  it  fhould  be  feen  and  known  ;  as 
proper  to  entice  and  aflemble  luch  for  its  votaries 
as  would  not  otherwife,  through  flownefs  of  ap- 
prehenilon,  have  difcovered  its  refidence  ;  and 
as  conducing  to  confirm  the  minds  of  thofe  who 
are  inlifted  in  its  fervice.  With  them  I  readily 
concur.  The  undifcerning  minds  of  the  vulgar 
are  not  fufiiciently  refined  to  relifh  the '  fenti- 
mental  and  pure  dictates  of  religion  without  ex- 
ternals :  foiiiething  ftriking  and  vifible  muft  be 
adopted,  which  is  brought  down  on  a  level  with 
their  capacities.  What  they  do  not  comprehend 
can  never  pleafe  them  ;  and  what  does  not  pleafe 
them  will  not  ufurp  their  attention.  But  force 
mud  not  be  allowed  a  (hare  in  our  fchemes,  any 

more 
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more  than  the  laws  require  in  the  adminiftrafionf 
of  jufticc. 

Externals  then,  with  perfons  of  judgement, 
are  to  be  confidered  only  as  inftruments  or  af- 
fiitants  of  religion,  not  as  actually  a  conftituent 
part  of  it.  Under  that  view  they  are  tolerable, 
ufeful,  and  in  fome  cafes  neceffary.  But  as 
punctilios  in  our  behaviour  one  towards  another, 
mere  compliments  of  politenefs,  are  not  honoured 
with  the  name  of  fricndfhip,  fo  neither  are  ce- 
remonies in  religion  dignified  with  the  appellation 
of  religion  j  but  they  {houlii  be  ufed  or  ne- 
glected, curtailed  or  increafed,  as  the  caprice 
of  mankind  and  the  fituation  of  a  people  are 
judged  to  require. 

I  have  been  ihe  more  particular  in  reflexions 
that  mufl  be  obvious  to  any  perfon  of  fenfe,  on 
account  of  the  great  prevalence  of  religious 
prejudice  and  animpfity  amongfr.  fome  men  of 
genius  and  learning,  who  have,  to  the  difgrace 
of  both  religion  and  learning,  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  perfecution,  vainly  fuppofing,  that 
•while  they  were  the  authors  of  mifery  and  death 
to  thofe  of  a  different  opinion,  they  were  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  life  and  felicity  for  them- 
felves.  And  how  ever  often  fuch  remarks  have 
been  ecchoed  by  different  writers,  the  dignity 
of  the  fubjedt  claims  all  the  attention  that  has 
been  paid  to  it,  as  a  point  of  moment  in  the 
manners  of  a  nation.  It  is  true,  actual  perfe- 
cution by  fire  and  fword  is  not  in  fafhion  in  our 

happy 
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happy  country  j  but  the  feeds  of  it  ftill  remain 
in  the  breaft  of  many  a  bigot,  and  need  only 
the  foftering  care  of  public  encouragement  to 
bring  them  to  maturity.  Secret  hatred,  private 
malice,  is  ftill  rankling  at  the  heart,  and  ready 
to  fpread  its  venom  where  want  of  opportunity 
now  denies  it  accefs.  Want  of  opportunity  to 
exercife  vice,  when  the  intention  is  not  wanted, 
is  not  to  be  pleaded  in  excufe.  If  the  intention 
of  a  man  is  fet  on  mifchief,  he  has  already  vir- 
tually incurred  that  guilt  which  external  cir- 
cumftances  alone  prevented.  Could  we  view 
his  heart,  we  fhould  difcover  in  it  the  hideous 
train  of  forms,  {laughter  and  bloodflied,  ftripes 
and  tortures,*  pictured  in  their  proper  colours, 
and  threatening  to  break  out  of  their  confine- 
ment, as  did  the  evils  from  Pandora's  box,  to 
annoy  mankind. 

With  double  care  ought  every  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  Romifh  religion  among  us  to  be  op- 
pofed.  To  ftop  their  progrefs,  it  were  even 
juftifiable  (as  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind) to  ufe  a  reafonable  fevcrity  to  thofe  who 
fhould  dare  to  propagate  their  notions,  as  they 
are  to  be  confidered  in  fome  refpects  as  crimi- 
nals. 

*  Neque  fruftra  pr?eftantiflimus  fapientiae  [Plato, 
de  repub.]  firmare  folitus  eft  :  Si  recludantur  ty- 
rannorum  mentes,  pofle  afpici  laniatus  et  iftus  ; 
quando  ut  corpora  verberibus,  ita  faevitia,  libidine, 
malis  confultis,  animus  dilaceretur. 

TACIT.  Annal.  1.6, 
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nals.  The  treatment  they  unjuftly  fliew  to  per- 
fons  of  a  different  communion,  might  with  pro- 
priety be  retorted  on  them. 

From  the  late  difperfion  of  the  Jefuits  over 
Europe,  alarms  were  raifed  in  the  minds  of  fe- 
veral,  and  fears  that  their  endeavours  and  in- 
fmuations  would  meet  with  fuccefs :  but  let  us 
hope,  for  the  honour  of  our  nation,  that  their 
tenets  have  too  odious  an  appearance  ever  to 
gain  profelytes  among  us.  And  if  they  are  feen 
in  their  native  and  genuine  characters,  they 
certainly  muft  make  that  odious  appearance,  as 
they  not  only  perfecute  in  order  to  favour  their 
advances,  but  teach  their  difciples  to  do  the 
fame,  as  a  tenet  of  their  religion. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    V. 
ON  DEISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Ita  res  popofcit,  ut  ferox  populus  dcorum  metu 
mitigaretur.  F  I  OR  u  s  .  - 

Teniat  enim  dublam  mentcm  rationis  egcjlas. 

LUCRET. 

THOUGH  I  all  along  profefs  myfelf  a 
friend  to  freedom  in  opinions,  I  yet 
am  led  to  think  there  are  certain  inftances  of 
difcovering  that  freedom,  which  may  be  of 
dangerous  tendency  when  they  come  under  the 
notice  of  weak,  unfettled,  minds.  A  caution 
of  this  kind  may  not  improperly  be  recom- 
mended to  thofe  writers  who  have  taken  upon 
them  the  talk  of  examining  and  exploding  the 
eftablilhed  religion  of  their  country. 

That  a  man  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
thinking  and  examining  for  himfelf  before  he 
gives  his  aflent  to  any  point  in  debate,  is  indif- 
putable,  and  none  but  a  bigot  would  go  about 
to  deny  it.  It  is  not  only  no  crime,  but  the 
duty  of  a  reafonable  being  to  exercife  the  talent 
he  has  received,  and  improve  his  understanding; 
and  if  his  own  reflexion  informs  him  that  what 
is  palmed  on  him  as  a  divine  truth  gives  the  lie 
to  his  reafon,  he  muft  be  weak  indeed  to  flight 
what  ought  $o  be  his  ftrongeft  conviction.  The 

moft 
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moft  ftrenuous  advocates  for  the  wildeft  fcheffje 
of  dodrine  that  ever  was  formed  have  fome  re- 
courfe  to  reafon  as  the  conductor  to  the  points 
they  have  undertaken  to  fupport,  and  appeal  to 
it  as  the  higher  tribunal.  We  have  all  imagi- 
nable caufe,  then,  to  confult  this  guide,  and 
not  the  fhadow  of  a  plea  why  we  are  to  reject:  its 
remonftrances.  The  medicine  is  avowedly 
good  ;  but  it  is  beft  in  the  hands  of  a  (kilful 
phyfician. 

Suppofing  it  even  a  misfortune  to  entertain 
notions  repugnant  to  eftablifhed  doctrines,  (as 
I  have  already  obferved,)  that!  can  never  be  im- 
puted as  a  crime  which  is  not  in  our  power.  The 
opinions  of  a  man  are  not  of  his  own  making,, 
any  more  than  the  face  he  bears  about  him. 
They  are  accidents  arifing  from  the  circunv- 
ftances  he  is  befet  with,  which  irreftftibly  com- 
pel his  aflent.  To  fuppofe  that  the  Deity  can 
be  offended  with  what  he  cannot  help,  is  to  at- 
tribute to  him  a  weaknefs  and  injuftice  which 
would  be  a  blot  in  the  character  of  a  man.  I 
will  allow  our  deifts  the  full  extent  of  this  ar- 
gument :  I  will  make  them  every  conceffion  of 
this  kind  they  can  defire.  They  have  a  licence 
from  the  dictates  of  common  fenfe  to  think  for 
themfelves :  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  they 
Should  propagate  fuch  opinions  as  would  only 
tend  to  difturb  the  repofe  of  a  nation, 

The  enenues  of  the  Chriftian  faith  are  parti- 
cularly to  blame,  as  it  is  a  profeffion  tending  to. 

promote 
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promote  nothing  but  virtue  and  goodnefs,  when 
perfectly  underftood,  and  received  in  its  genuine 
fpirit  and  meaning.  The  precepts  of  it  recom- 
mend meeknefs,  virtue,  and  univerfal  benevo- 
lence, which  are  the  foul  of  religion,  as  the 
moft  important  duties  required  of  its  profeilbrs, 
and  not  as  fubordinateand  trivial  qualifications; 
in  oppofition  to  gracelefs  and  perfccuting  zea- 
lots :  and  if  there  are  litigated  points  among 
its  different  fectaries,  they  are  fuch  as  affect  not 
morality,  and  had  their  rife  in  the  blindnefs  and 
obftinacy  of  mankind. 

The  troubles  attending  a  change  in  religion 
(granting  it  in  the  power  of  deifts  to  prove 
Chriftianity  falfe)  are  not  defirable  objects  of  a 
Cation's  wi£bes  :  and  fure  I  am,  no  better  fub- 
.ftitute  could  becompofed,  to  humanize  and  cor- 
xe&  mankind.  Were  Chriftianity  replete  with 
exhortations  to  hate  and  perfecute  for  opinions  ; 
to  treat  thofe  that  diflent  from  its  doctrines  with 
feverity  and  malice  j  or  even  not  highly  recom- 
mendatory of  virtue,  and  a  foe  to  vice,  it  would 
be  incumbent  on  every  one  with  all  his  might  to 
oppofe  its  progrefs  in  the  world.  But  no  fuch 
charge  can  be  brought  againft  the  moft  virtuous 
fyftem  of  religion  that  ever  was  compiled  ;  a  re- 
ligion whofe  precepts  allow  not  even  a  compe- 
tition between  the  life  and  virtue  of  its  profeflbrs, 
but  command  to  lofe  our  exiftence  rather  than 
defert  the  caufe  for  which  we  exift. 

I  have 
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I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  that  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant  are  not  fufficiently  refined  to  relifh 
a  merely  fentimental  religion.  Deifm  is  by 
much  too  fimple  to  captivate  their  ideas.  A  form, 
of  religion  is  found  neceflary,  containing  pro- 
mifes  and  threatenings  in  a  particular  manner 
exprefled,  rewards  and  punifhments  in  peculiar 
form  denounced,  and  even  ceremonies,  reli- 
gion's apes,*  as  a  part  of  the  fyftem  recommend- 
ed to  their  obfervance.  On  this  account  (not 
unwifely)  did  Origen  aflert  the  propriety  of 
preaching  eternal  punimment  for  the  wicked, 
though  fuch  a  do&rine,  in  his  opinion,  arraigned 
the  juftice  of  the  Deity.  None  but  a  delicate 
mind,  he  was  fenfible,  could  be  capable  of  de- 
licate notions.  The  lower  order  of  people, 
whofe  reafon  is  a  lamer  guide  to  them  than 
their  paflions,  f  as  being  rude  and  unrefined, 
are  more  to  be  influenced  by  hopes  and  fears 
excited  by  the  apprehenfions  of  divine  and  human 
juftice,  than  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  pro- 
priety of  virtue.  And  this  notion  is  reinforced 
by  a  precedent  fet  by  Nature  herfelf,  who  has 

not 

*  Nulla  res  efficacius  muhitudinem  regit  quam 
fuperftitio  :  alioquin  impotens,  feva,  mutabilis, 
melius  vatibus  quam  ducibus  fuis  paret. 

Q^CURT.    1.  4. 

f  Quantunque  debil  freno  a  mezo  il  corfo- 
Animofo  deltrier  fpeffo  raccolga, 
Raro  e  pcro  che  di  ragione  il  morfo 
Libidinofa  furia  adietro  rolga. 

ARIOSTO. 
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hot  chofen  to  entruft  the  care  of  a  new-born 
babe  to  the  common  humanity  and  reafon  of  its 
parent,  but  has  implanted  a  paflion  extraordinary 
to  fecure  its  prefervation  ;  and  even,  with 
feeming  cruelty,  animated  that  paffion  by  the 
pangs  and  throes  of  labour.* 

Together  with  the  abolition  of  an  eftablifhed 
form,  would  follow  the  extinction  of  religion  in 
general,  in  a  great  degree.  When  unruly  tem- 
pers are  once  fet  free,  they  know  no  bounds  to 
their  career  : 

AJk  vjhere's  the  north  ?  At  York  'tis  on  the  Tweed* 
In  Scotland  at  the  Orcades,  and  there 
At  Greenland,  Zembla,  or  the  Lord  knows  where. 
If  men  are  told  that  this  or  that  is  a  mere  human 
,  invention,  and  of  no  intrinfic  value,  they  are  too 
prone  to  regard  the  whole  fcheme  of  morality  as 
an  impofition.  It  is  not  fafe  to  leave  the  forma- 
tion of  religion  to  the  vulgar,  who  would  make 
it  fquarewith  their  opinions,  inftead  of  correcting 
themfelves  by  its  precepts,  and  by  thefe  means  the 
bridle  would  be  taken  away  from  every  unruly 
affection.  A  miftaken  freedom,  contracted  from 
a  mifconilru&ion  of  natural  religion,  wo.uld 
probably  introduce  amongft  them  a  contempt 
for  virtue  itfelf.  Like  the  dove,  when  they 
forfake  the  ark,  they  have  no  refting-place 

for 
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for  the  fole  of  their  foot.  But  men  are  not  fo 
abandoned,  (not  even  the  vicioufly  inclined)  as 
readily  to  run  counter  to  what  they  efteem  a 
command  of  heaven.  Religious  injunctions 
jnay  fometimes  bind,  even  againft  inclination. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation  too,  that  the  igno- 
rant confound  deifm  with  atheifm  :  they  know 
no  diftincUon  between  them.  An  author  that 
takes  up  his  pen  to  write  againft  Chriftianity 
is  vulgarly  fuppofed  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  a- 
theifm,  and  to  renounce  all  obligations  what- 
ever. That  this  is  a  fact.,  a  little  obfervation 
will  evince:  and  that  it  muft  be  an  unfortunate 
circumftance  with  weak  minds,  will  be  readily 
allowed. 

Men  have  been  in  all  ages  alarmed  with  the 
cry  of  priejicrafti  and  warned  to  be  cautious 
how  they  are  bubbled  out  of  their  reafon  and 
fenfes  :  in  confequence,  when  they  find  that 
writers  of  learning  and  abilities  have  endeavour- 
ed to  fix  this  charge  on  the  profeflbrs  of  Chrif- 
tianity, they  are  ready  enough  to  apply  the 
caution  that  has  been,  time  immemorial,  dinned 
into  their  ears.  That  the  clergy  take  the  part 
of  the  eftablifhed  confeflion,  is  conftrued  only 
as  an  exercife  of  their  trade,  as  a  defence  of 
what  yields  firfr-fruits  for  themfelves  and  fa- 
milies, and  fupplies  the  comforts  of  life.  Their 
fincerity  and  learning  are  fuppofed  to  be  inlifted 
in  this  caufe,  and  of  no  avail  to  the  promotion 
of  truth  and  the  declaration  of  their  real  opi- 
nions. 
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nions.  But  the  writings  of  deifts,  they  are 
led  to  think,  can  have  no  fuch  imputation  laid 
to  their  charge,  as  they  have  no  benefices  to 
fight  for,  and  no  apparent  views  to  ferve  but 
the  defence  of  their  real  fentiments.  Hence  the 
friends  of  deifmhave  apafs  on  Chriftian  writers, 
fuppofing  their  caufes  equally  defenfible. 

The  greater  half  of  mankind,  we  all  know, 
are  biafled  in  their  judgements  by  the  opinions 
of  others,  whom  they  efteem  wifer  than  them- 
felves :  they  are  particularly  allured  by  the  glare 
of  what  is  bold  and  linking  ;  and  charmed  with 
novelty  above  all  things.  Inducements  like 
thefe,  feafoned  with  proclamations  of  liberty, 
(particularly  to  Engliflimen)  are  too  ftrong  to 
iuffer  refiftence.  Liberty  is  a  word  of  fuch  an 
enchanting  found,  that,  in  defence  of  it,  they 
will  forfeit  every  other  blefling,  and  break  thro* 
the  moft  facred  ties.  They  will  pay  their  ado- 
ration to  any  deity  that  promifes  them  liberty. 
The  moft  intoxicating  potion  of  the  moft 
deadly  liquid  is  deified  and  adored,  becaufe 
it  affords  them  a  temporary  liberty,  and  can  boaft 
infpiring  qualities  which  were  not  to  be  found  in 
the  river-gods  of  old. 

My  love  for  candor  will  not  allow  me  to 
think  the  writers  I  have  been  here  cenfuring 
were  influenced  by  motives  to  endeavour  after 
the  corruption  of  a  people,  as  has  been  charged 
to  them  by  form  over-zealous  defenders  of 
Chriftianity,  They  were  doubtlefs  wrought  on 

by 
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by  a  conviclion  which  they  fuppofed  proceeded 
from  the  fountain  of  truth  itfelf,  and  which  they 
were  willing  to  communicate  to  the  reft  of  the 
world,  that  they  might  alfo  (hare  in  the  blef- 
fmge  they  fondly  imagined  they  had  difco- 
vered  —  A  humour  this,  refembling  that  of  the 
Lydian  king  Candaules,  who  was  fo  fmitten 
with  the  hidden  beauties  of  his  royal  confort, 
that  he  was  tempted  to  expofe  her  to  his  con- 
fident Gyges  in  the  pure  ftate  of  nature,  that  he 
alfo  might  fee  her  heaven  of  charms,  and  be 

a    witnefs  of  his  happinefs. The  event  of 

either  conduct  is  of  fatal  confequence.  The 
folly  of  the  Lydian  monarch  coft  him  his  life, 
by  the  revenge  of  his  queen,  and  fixed  his 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  confcious  friend. 
The  unadvifed  freedom  of  the  deift,  by  his 
fondnefs  for  communicating  his  bleffings,  lets 
loofe  the  people  and  difturbs  the  ftate. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER     VI. 
ON  POLITENESS. 

AffentatiO)  vitisrum  adjutnx^  procul  amo- 

veatur ;  qiia  non  modo  amico,  fed  ne  libero  quidem 
dlgna  eji.  Cic.  de  amic. 

ANIMADVERSIONS  on  real  and  pre- 
tended religion,  by  a  refembhmce  between 
the  two  principles,  naturally  lead  to  reflexions  on 
real  and  pretended  friendfhip.  In  confidering 
the  obfervatiuns  I  had  made  on  the  one,  I  was 
infenfibly  drawn  to  reflect  on  the  other,  as  ce- 
remonies in  either,  with  many  people,  are 
prized  and  adopted  as  the  eflence  of  thofe  noble 
principles  themfelves,  to  the  great  detriment 
and  difgrace  of  the  amiable  caufes  they  were 
invented  to  ferve. 

If  a  true  idea  of  politenefs  had  been  generally 
entertained,  ceremony  had  never  fo  univerfally 
ufurped  the  place  of  friendship  as  it  has  been 
unfortunately  found  to  do.  Had  the  world  been 
fufficiently  aware  that  it  is  no  farther  of  ufe 
than  as  it  is  fubfervient  to  rendering  fociety 
agreeable,  the  fuperfluities  of  it  had  been  long 
ago  difcarded. 

There  is  a  feafon  for  all  things,  according  to 
the  old  proverb.  The  time  when  formal  polite- 

nefs 
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nefs  is  tolerable,  Is  at  the  firft  contra&ions  of 
friendfhip  :  after  which  it  is  to  be  confidered 
only  as  a  burdenfome  embargo.  When  perfect 
ftrangers  are  joined,  by  accident,  in  company 
together,  intemperate  freedom  is  improper,  and 
fome  little  ceremony  is  required  to  keep  the  dif- 
ferent parties  in  countenance.  In  fuch  cafes  a 
moderate  (hare  of  it  will  be  found  not  only  not 
troublefome,  but  even  defirable. 

But  ceremony  is  not  confined  within  thefe  re- 
ftriclions.  It  is  an  univerfal  complaint  urged 
againft  the  formal  vifits  of  acquaintance  that 
freedom  is  denied  the  vifitants  on  each  fide  : 
they  are  unhappy  under  the  conftraint  of  be- 
haviour which  the  mode  of  politenefs  impofes 
oa  them,  and,  regarding  fuch  interviews  as  a 
mere  debt,  exprefs  their  fatisfa&ion  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  thraldom.  One  might  have 
fuppofed  that  the  natural  evils  of  life  had  been 
fufficient,  without  the  invention  of  artificial 
plagues  ;  but  the  world,  it  may  be  prefumed, 
has  been  generally  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
therefore  fct  up  ceremony  as  a  tax  on  friend- 
fhip. 

The  misfortune  which  principally  caufes  tlm 
complaint,  is,  that  neither  party  is  hardy  c- 
nough  to  fet  the  laudable  example  of  freedom. 
One  will  not  be  rude,  and  another  will  *not  be 
rude,  and  by  thefe  means  a  general  inconveni- 
ence is  kept  up,  to  the  torment  of  all  parties  : 
whsreas  repeated  experience  daily  proves,  that 
D  the 
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the  fa-ft  advances  to  freedom  are  always  com- 
mended by  the  oppofite  party  which  receives 
them,  and  conftrued  as  the  effects  of  good-nature 
and  an  obliging  difpofition  :  they  that  throw  off 
referve  ever  meet  with  applaufe  :  and  yet  (fuch 
is  human  perverfenefs ! )  ceremony  is  ftill  the 
model  of  good-breeding. 

If  politenefs  be  a  method  of  rendering  ibe  mu- 
tual communications  of  friend/hip  agreeable,  (which 
is  the  only  interpretation  k  can  bear)  when  it 
affumes  a  form  that  is  difpleafmg  to  our  friend,, 
it  becomes,  in  the  ftricleft  fcnfe,  want  of  good- 
breeding,  inftead  of  a  mark  of  it.  Wherein 
can  be  the  difference  whether  my  friend  affronts 
me  by  a  box  on  the  car,  or  by  an  infufferable 
load  of  formalities,  if  my  vifit  to  him  is  ren- 
dered equally  difagreeable  by  either  conduct  r 
In  fome  cafes,  I  believe,  the  box  on  the  ear 
would  be  the  more  defirable  compliment  of  the 
two,  as  it  would  be  the  faireft  plea  for  a  difrnif- 
fion  from  purgatory. 

Pride  is  one  of'  the  flrongeft  enemies  to  true 
friendfhip,  and  ceremony  is  always  the  fore- 
runner of  pride.  Ceremonies  are,  as  it  were, 
the  pages  of  honour  to  pride,  and  help  to  keep 
up  that  ftate  which  the  proud  man  is  not  willing 
fhould  be  infringed  by  the  freedom  of  an  infe- 
rior. Every  inftance  of  ceremony  is  regarded  as 
a  token  of  pride  which  commands  a  return  of 
referve,  and  confequently  muft  prove  prejudi- 
cial to  friendfhip.  The  proudeft  men,  it  is  a 

ccnftant 
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conftant  remark,  are  ever  the  moft  obfervant  of 
punctilios  in  behaviour. 

To  the  credit  of  freedom  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  higher  ranks  of  people  are  lefs  ceremo- 
nious in  private  than  the  middle  clafs  in  life, 
amongft  whom  ceremony  is  now  principally 
aflumed,  as  the  cart -off  cloaths  of  the  great. 
A  citizen  and  his  wife  frequently  difplay  more 
airs,  and  require  more  homage  from  their  infe- 
riors and  dependants,  than  thofe  who  can  boaft 
noble  blood.  Their  inferiority  is  the  very  caufe 
of  this.  What  they  want  in  dignity,  they  are 
defirous  of  making  up  in  parade.  The  rank  of 
a  nobleman  commands  refpect,  without  any 
pains  of  his  to  create  it ;  whilft  the  condition, 
of  a  tradefman  requires  labour  to  produce  it. 
In  the  one  inftance  the  refpecl:  that  is  paid  is 
genuine  and  natural ;  in  the  other  it  is  feigned 
and  laboured. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  notwithftanding,  that 
ceremony  appears  to  be  on  .the  decline.  The 
charge  brought  againft  it  might  have  been 
urged  fome  time  fince  with  ftill  greater  propriety 
than  at  prefent.  However,  there  is  yet  too 
much  formality  obferved  for  a  free  and  open- 
hearted  man  to  fubmit  to.  Real  friendfhip 
tjeeds  not  its  afliftance,  and  when  it  is  only  pre- 
tended, there  is  nothing  but  hypocrify  j  which 
is  odious  to  an  ingenuous  mind. 

It  may  be  obferved  to  the  advantage  of  our 

neighbours  the  French,    that  notwithftanding 
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their  rage  for  compliment,  they  are  fooner  ac- 
quainted, and  have  more  eafe  in  their  manner, 
than  the  natives  of  our  country.  They  have 
an  agreeable  impudence  (not  in  all  inftances 
approved  by  the  modefty  of  Englifh  ladies) 
which  foon  puts  conftraint  to  flight  ;  and  it 
were  to  be  wifhed  a  due  fhare  of  it  enlivened 
our  Englifh  conversion. 

The  beft  receipt  to  promote  freedom  in  thofe 
we  converfe  with,  is  to  fet  the  example  of  it 
ourfelves  ;  which  feldom  fails  of  the  defired 
effect.  The  world  are  naturally  fond  of  free- 
dom, however  they  have  combined  to  banifli  it 
from  fociety.  It  is  at  beft  confidered  but  as  a 
leflbn  to  learn,  and  as  a  tafk  to  fubmit  to,  to 
conform  to  all  the  rules  of  precifion  which  cuf- 
tom  feems  to  have  exacted  :  but  men  are  con- 
tent to  run  the  gantelope,  rather  than  in  the  eyes 
of  the  ceremonious  approve  themfelves  favagts, 
as  they  would  otherwife  be  termed  by  the 
critics  of  behaviour.  > 

Referve  has  its  feafon,  without  appearing 
where  it  is  not  agreeable.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  examples  of  freedom,  at  which  the 
moft  intimate  friends  may  conceive  difguft,  and 
which  are  fometimes  {hewn,  to  the  confufion 
even  of  familiars.  Under  the  maflc  of 
friendfhip  impertinent  curiofity  and  familiarity 
are  fometimes  indulged  to  excefs.  One  friend, 
it  is  prefumed,  cannot  be  offended  at  any  liberty 
taken  by  another  :  he  may  pry  into  fecrets,  give 

impertinent 
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impertinent  advice  almoft  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
mand) unafked.  and  take  a  difapprobation  of 
his  advice  amifs  :  which  is  a  humour  that  has 
its  examples.  In  inftances  of  this  kind,  friends 
are  as  much  under  obligations  of  propriety  and 
referve  as  the  greateft  ftranger.  Be  it  obferved, 
fcven  fuperfluous  ceremony  itfelf  is  to  be  dif- 
*arded  only  on  account  of  the  trouble  it  cre- 
ates between  man  and  man  :  by  parity  of  reafon, 
no  freedoms  ftiould  be  taken  which  are  equally  a 
burden :  one  man  fhould  not  affront  another  with 
the  impertinence  of  freedom,  any  more  than 
with  the  formalities  of  compliment. 

Real  politenefs,  politenefs  which  deferves 
that  appellation,  being  an  inferior  branch  of 
humanity,  merits  great  encomiums  :  but  no 
behaviour  whatever  ought  to  be  dignified  with 
that  name  which  is  calculated  only  to  give 
pain  and  trouble.  The  rules  of  it  are  eafily 
understood,  as  being  very  fimple  and  natural. 
What  formalities  we  do  not  relifh  ourfelves,  we 
have  no  right  to  fuppofe  will  be  agreeable  to 
our  friend ;  and  what  impertinences  we  difap- 
prove  in  others,  we  ourfelves  fhould  never  be 
guilty  of.  This  general  rule  (which  is  alfo 
the  great  ftandard  of  all  moral  juftice)  can 
feldom  fail  of  pleafing  when  it  is  ftricYly  ob- 
ferved. 

In  a  word,  politenefs  is  the  utmoft  eafe  in 
our  own  deportment,  and  an  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote it  in  others,  by  equally  fliunmng  the  rude 
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and  forbidding  falutes  of  a  furly  brute,  the  cold 
and  uninviting  indifference  of  a  carelefs  friend, 
and  the  infufferable  chatter  of  a  mere  compli- 
ment-monger. Thus  defined,  it  is  the  moft 
agreeable  invention  that  can  be  imagined,  and 
Ihould  on  no  account  be  flighted,  as  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  thofe  we  are  connected  with  is  in  fome 
meafure  concerned  therein  :  and,  in  fuch  a 
form,  it  will  be  neither  a  tafk  to  fhew  it,  nor  a 
pain  to  fuffer  it  :  the  fchool  for  it  will  be  our 
own  experience  and  inclination,  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  it  legible  to  the  moft  curfory  obferva- 
tion. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    VII. 
ON  WAR. 

Candida  pax  homines,  trux  decet  iraferas. 

OVID.  Amor.  2. 

IT  is  matter  of  much  furprife,  that  after  all 
the  leffons  of  morality  to  inculcate  juftice 
and  a  virtuous  deportment  between  individuals  \ 
after  all  the  execrations,  with  general  confent, 
denounced  againft  thofe  that  infringe  and  vio- 
late the  focial  compa£  by  which  harmony  reigns 
among  men  ;  after  the  ftridleft  penalties  enacted 
againft  crimes,  from  murder  down  to  the  moft 
trifling  inftances  of  fraud  ;  fo  little  concern 
fhould  have  been  in  all  ages  exprefled  for  the 
greateft  example  of  violation,  by  the  wantonnefs 
of  WAR,  that  can  fully  the  human  cha- 
rafter. 

A  robber  (as  the  pirate  Dionides  well  ob- 
ferved  to  Alexander,  a  greater  offender  than 
himfelf,)  who  alone,  or,  at  moft,  with  a  few 
aflbciates,  attacks  a  fmgle  traveller  and  plunders 
him,  is  ftigmatized  with  the  moft  odious  names 
language  can  furnifli,  is  treated  with  all  the  fe- 
verity  law  can  inflidt,  and  at  laft  pays  his  life, 
as  the  moft  valuable  forfeit  he  is  in  a  condition 
to  make,  for  his  crime  :  but  an  ambitious  prince, 
D  4  whofc 
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whofe  wants  are  fupplied  even  before  they 
arife,  who  has  no  hunger  to  fatisfy,  and  no  ap- 
prehenfions  of  indigence  to  difturb  his  repofe, 
may,  becaufe  incircled  with  a  diadem,  legally 
daughter  armies  of  thoufands,  make  widows  of 
wives,  and  orphans  of  children,  and  render 
countries,  before  happy  and  flouriihing,  the 
/eats  of  defolation  and  the  burying-places  of 
thofe  who  were  born  to  cultivate  and  enjoy 
them:  and  (as  if  rewards  were  due  to  crimes) 
he  is  for  this  applauded  with  the  acclamations 
of  a  multitude,  as  a  glorious  conqueror,  and 
an  ornament  to  human  nature  •  Nefarious, 
though  fan&ified,  enemy  of  mankind  !  detoiled, 
though  enthroned,  deftroyer  ! 

The  brute  creation,  even  the  fiercefl  among 
them,  exprefs  a  tenderncfs  for  thofe  of  their 
own  fpecies  ;*  but  man,  adorned  with  reafon, 
enabled  to  diilinguifh  virtue  and  vice,  foftened 
by  nature,  and  fitted  to  receive  the  tender  im- 
preffions  of  compaifion,  (a  privilege  denied  to 
brutes)  forgetting  the  excellence  of  his  cha- 
r-ictcr,  drinks  the  blood  of  man,  and  facrifices 
the  acliial  lives  of  his  fellow-creatures,  to  pro- 
cure himfclf  a  mean,  becaufe  unmerited,  ho- 
nour whilft  alive,  and  an  imaginary  life  after 
death.  But  none  but  the  fpirit  of  a  deftroyer 
can  venerate  the  actions  of  a  deftroyer  :  if  thefc 

licenfed 

*  Indlca  tigris  agit  rabida  cum  tigride  pacem 
Perpetuam  :  fauvis  inter  fe  convenit  urfis. 
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licenfed  murderers  ever  receive  their  laurels, 
it  is  from  fuch  hands  as  modeft  virtue  would 
not  confent  to  accept  them  from. 

When  the  tyger  ranges  over  the  woods  to 
feek  his  prey,  he  has  hunger  for  his  apology, 
and,  as  if  to  fhame  the  human  fpecies,  abftains 
from  the  blood  of  tygers  :  want  impels  him, 
and  he  purfues  the  only  courfe  his  fituation  pre- 
fents  for  his  relief:  nature  bids  him  devour,  and 
he  obeys.  His  hunger  fatished,  he  lays  him 
by,  nor  repeats  his  {laughter,  till  commanded 
by  a  fecond  fummons  from  within,  which  is  his 
only  confcience.  -  Ye  ruthlefs  fons  of  am- 
bition, have  you  fo  fair  a  plea  for  your  cruelties  ? 
can  you  plead  hunger  and  ignorance,  nature  and 
neceffity,  in  defence  of  your  crimes  ?  Were  ye 
as  obedient  to  Nature  as  he,  *  did  ye  as 
kindly  receive  the  tender  feelings  fhe  imparts 
to  your  fpecies,  inftead  of  ftaining  your  hands 
with  the  blood  of  your  fellow-creatures,  you 
would  bathe  their  wounds  with  your  tears,  and 
heal  them  with  the  balm  of  compaffion  I 

The  moft  unfeeling  and  inconfiderateof  thefe 

heroes    would    without    hefitation   condemn   a 

rr.urdcrer  when  brought  before  him,  and  fub- 
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fcribe  his  execution  ;  but  (fuch  is  the  blind 
partiality  of  men  in  their  own  favour  !)  would 
never  once  reflect,  that  in  this  action  of  juftice 
a  great  murderer  was  figning  the  doom  of  a  lit- 
tle one,  and  that  the  criminal  at  the  bar  was 
far  more  innocent  than  the  judge  who  con- 
demned him.  We  may  afk,  Is  murder  lefs 
murder  becaufe  committed  by  wholefale  ?  Is  it 
a  crime  to  kill  one  man,  and  a  virtue  to  {laugh- 
ter thoufands  ?  Are  hunger  and  want,  anger 
and  refentment,  deteftable  motives  to  a  cruel 
deed,  and  is  vanity,  the  emptieft  of  all  paffions, 
the  moft  unreafonable  of  all  impulfes,  a  fuffi- 
cient,  ajuft,  and  an  honourable  motive  ? 

Ambition,  it  will  be  faid,  is  noble,  and  the 
criterion  of  a  great  mind.  Moft  true  it  is  a 
mark  of  greatnefs  when  under  the  difcipline  of 
reafon  and  direction  of  juftice  :  ambition  with 
principle  is  a  noble  pailion.  But  the  ambition 
of  a  profefled  warrior,  whofe  glory  is  meafured 
only  by  the  length  of  his  fword,  is  infernal  ; 
and  every  afpirer  after  univerfal  monarchy,  from 
Alexander  down  to  Louis  XIV.  is  a  glorious 
murderer,  an  eminent  robber,  and  a  peftilencc 
in  the  human  fhape. 

Muft  then  ambition  have  no  objec"l  ?  my  hero 
will  fay  :  has  Nature  infpired  in  vain  ?  —  No : 
if  ever  the  perverfenefs  of  the  enemy  will  force 
him  to  the  field,  then  there  is  a  laudable  occafion 
for  courage  and  intrepidity  :  the  hero  then  is 
not  a  deftroyer,  but  a  defender  of  his  country ; 

he 
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he  is  not  a  murderer,  but  a  fubduerand  punifher 
of  murderers :  the  odium  devolves  on  his  ad- 
verfary,  and  at  his  hands  fhould  the  lives  of 
the  flain  be  required.  But  even  under  thefe  cir- 
cumihmces  he  is  not  exempt  from  difcretional 
obligations  of  humanity.  Blood  ought  not  wan- 
tonly to  be  fpiit,  nor  lives  to  be  (ported  away 
for  the  vigor's  pleafure.  The  innocent  hirelings 
of  ambition  fhould  be  referved,  as  far  as  is  con- 
fident with  fafety,  to  grace  the  triumphal  car 
of  the  conqueror,  without  taking  that  breath 
away  which  might  afterwards  proclaim  his  com- 
paflion. 

If  there  be  no  enemy  abroad  to  conquer,  and 
his  breaft  ftill  burns  with  ardent  thirft  for  giory> 
I  will  tell  him  a  nobler  conqueft  at  home,  a  vic- 
tory without  bloodftied.  Let  him  plume  him- 
felf  on  the  victory  over  his  lavvlefs  and  unreafbn- 
able  affe&ions,  regard  unjuft  ambition  as  his 
greateft  foe,  as  the  difturber  of  the  common 
repofe  and  his  own  felicity,  and  triumph  over 
it.  Such  a  conqueft  is  real  glory,  and  com- 
mands the  applaufes  due  to  virtue  :  no  rernorfe 
can  follow  it  ;  no  reflection  of  mind  can  em- 
bitter it.  He  has  fubdued  an  enemy  within. 

War  is  only  lawful  as  far  as  it  is  the  inftru- 

ment  of  peace,  as  a  moralift  of  Rome  obferves,* 

a  city  that  too  much  delighted  in   its  ravages. 

When  undertaken  with   that  view,  fo  far  from 
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being  a  violation,  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  our  court- 
try,  which  has  a  right  to  expert  prote&ion  from 
her  members,  and  cannot  find  it  but  among  the 
fons  of  her  bofom .  Every  ftep,  therefore,  pur- 
iued  to  bring  back  peace  that  is  fled,  is  a  filial 
a&,  and  the  revenge  that  is  taken  on  the  ag- 
greffor  is  but  the  fcourge  of  juftice  lifted  up 
againft  the  enemy  that  chafed  her  away.  It 
is  lickly  puritanifm,  unworthy  a  liberal  mind, 
to  think  that  one  nation  ought  tamely  to  fubmit 
to  the  repeated  infults  and  injuries  of  its  neigh- 
tour,  without  endeavouring  to  redrefs  the  griev- 
ance, as  that  would  be  only  removing  the  evil 
to  a  lefs  proper  fituation,  and  making  the  inno- 
cent fuffer  for  the  guilty.  Chaftifement  is  re- 
quired by  thp  laws  of  policy.  As  well  might  we 
forbid  the  punifhment  of  a  criminal  who  has 
violated  the  laws,  as  withhold  the  execution  of 
juftice  on  an  offending  nation. 

I  would  not  be  thought  in  the  leaft  to  reflect 
on  the  profefiion  of  a  foldier  :  they  are  the  ho- 
nourable and  chofen  bulwark  of  their  country  ; 
»nd  their  courage  (at  all  times  an  excellence, 
as  well  as  a  nurfery  for  the  bolder  and  hardier 
virtues)  is  with  peculiar  propriety  exerted  on 
occ;ifion  of  the  neceflities  of  ftate.  Rifque  of 
life  is  the  deareft  tribute  a  fubjecSt  can  pay. 

Wars  of  ambition,  denounced  for  no  other 
caufe  than  a  third  for  rule,  or  at  moft  for  a 
punctilio  of  honour  affronted  only  in  imagina- 
tion, are  what  alone  merit  our  abhorrence, 
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as  contrary  to  reafon,  to  the  general  interefts  of 
fociety,  and  to  humanity.  As  war  comprizes  in 
itfelf  and  confequences  all  the  natural  evils  of 
life,  he  that  is  deliberately  and  without  neceflity 
the  author  of  it  is  juftly  to  be  ccnfidered  as  the 
greateft  moral  offender.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
power  to  combine  againft  fuch  a  common  dif- 
turbcr,  by  becoming  guarantee  of  general  peace. 
The  monarch  that  thus  efpoufed  the  caufe  of 
juftice  would  be  an  ornament  to  his  throne,  and 
merit  the  diadem  fortune  has  given  him. 

Before  I  quit  this  fubjeit,  I  cannot  forbear  a 
national  reflexion  on  our  rival  France  ;  a  king- 
dom ever  reftlefs  and  troublefome  to  the  repofe 
of  its  neighbours  j  which,  inftead  of  enriching 
its  fubje&s  by  confining  its  attention  to  interior 
policy,  to  manufactures,  and  to  agriculture,  the 
gift  of  heaven  and  a  happy  climate,  (which  are 
the  only  real  fources  of  wealth, )  is  taken  up 
with  the  view  of  external  acquifitions,  purchafed, 
if  purchafed  at  all,  at  the  dear  price  of  rivers  of 
blood. 

With  Frarke  even  the  ratifications  of  the  moft 
folemn  treaties  of  peace  have  ferved  as  preludes 
and  preparations  to  fome  future  more  fuccefsful 
war :  and  when  the  fuccefles  of  their  arms 
have  not  kept  pace  with  their  eager  wifhes, 
(which  has  frequently  proved  their  merited  re- 
compence,)  the  courts  of  foreign  princes  have 
been  fecretly  embroiled  by  their  intrigues. 

To 
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To  the  ambitious  defigns  of  this  nation  every 
ftate  in  Europe  has,  in  its  turn,  been  expofed. 
Even  the  generous  inhabitants  of  a  little  ifland, 
who  poflefs  the  fmalleft  pittance  the  moft  penu- 
rious Agrarian  Law  would  have  beftowed  on  fo 
defcrving  a  people,  cannot  efcape  their  ava- 
ricious and  turbulent  attempts  to  enflave  them, 
and  bow  their  necks  to  a  yoke  which  nothing 
but  a  voluntary  fubmiflion  has  a  right  to  im- 
pofe.  A  double  portion  of  the  liturgic  curie 
is  due  to  fuch  notorious  and  wholefale  removers 
tf  a  neighbour's  landmark  ;  fuch  infringers  of  the 
inherent  rights  of  mankind,  rights  coaeval  with 
nature,  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  laws  of 
their  own  enaction. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 
ON    THEATRICAL    HUMOUR. 

Jit/litia  paries  funt,  non  violare  homines  ;  vert- 
ia^  non  offender e  :    in  quo  maxitne  perfpicitur 
vis  decor i.    TULL.  OfF.  i. 

A  FFECTATION  of  every  kind  is  odious 
^"^_  and  infufferable  j  and  an  ape  is,  as  Locke 
obferves,  more  difliked  becaufe  he  approaches 
the  fhape  and  look  of  what  he  is  not  j  namely, 
of  a  man.  Mock-religion,  refpecling  mere  ex- 
ternals, and  mock-friendmip,  as  comprizing 
only  the  ceremonies  of  that  noble  principle, 
have  already  been  cenfured,  as  the  fhadows  and 
phantoms  of  what  they  would  pafs  for ;  and,  as 
the  temper  of  the  age  feems  to  call  fbr"it,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  hazard  a  few  remarks  on 
mock-delicacy,  another  ape  in  a  form  it  has  no 
pretenfions  to  aflume. 

Left  I  mould  be  mifconftrued  in  my  fenti- 
ments,  I  will  premife  it  as  my  opinion  of  real 
delicacy,  that  it  is  an  elegant  refinement  j  that 
it  is  even  a  branch  of  virtue,  a  petite  morale^ 
which  does  honour  to  the  character  of  a  man  ; 
that  it  diftinguifhes  him  from  a  brute,  and  raifes 
him  above  the  level  of  human  brutes,  the  grofs 

and 
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and  fenfelefs  rabble,  a  fet  as  far  beneath  the  brute 
creation  in  mem,  as  ;hey  are  above  them  in  op- 
portunities of  improvement. 

Delicacy  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pofttion  of  that  beinr  we  itilea  gentleman^  which 
is,  when  well  denned  and  well  underitood,  the 
higheit  character  in  life  ;  as  in  the  real  gentle- 
man are  included,  the  duties  of  virtue,  the 
niceties  of  honour,  and  the  ornaments  of  fenti- 
ment.  A  man  ;.  ;-v  be  honeft,  he  may  bejuft, 
he  may  be  virtuous,  and  yet,  with  thofe  valuable 
qualities,  for  want  of  delicacy,  be  regarded  as 
of  common  mould.  Great  encomiums  are  un- 
queftionably  due  to  this  principle,  when  ge- 
nuine ;  and  as  great  cenfure  ought  to  be  patted 
on  the  affectation  of  it ;  particularly  when  thofe 
are  the  pretenders  to  it  who  have  the  leaft  ima- 
ginable {hare  in  it.  It  is  juft  that  impoftures  of 
all  kinds  fhould  meet  the  rebuke  and  punifhment 
due  to  fraud. 

The  affectation  of  delicacy  I  am  about  to 
introduce  is  of  the  theatric  •  kind,  a  chronical 
dlftemper,  which  fpreads  during  the  feafon  for 
plays,  to  the  deftruclion  of  wit,  humour,  and 
pleafantry :  and  the  perfons  that  generally  firft 
catch  the  infection  (may  every  ftone  they  tread  on 
become  a  rcfe ! )  are  the  innocent  lambs  in  the 
upper  galleries  of  the  theatre,  whole  tafte  and 
manners  cannot  endure  the  leaft  approaches  to 
vulgarity,  as  foreign  to  their  natures.  To  ex- 
hibit a  fcene,  or  to  ufe  an  expreffion,  that  is 

grofs 


grofs  or  low,  in  their  prefence,  is  cruel  indeed, 
as  cruel  as  to  utter  unchafte  expreffions  before  a 
modeftlady;  which  (according  to  the  common 
cant)  no  gentleman  would  be  guilty  of. 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  nation,  in  general,  not 
content  with  adopting  the  agreeable  cuftoms  and 
real  improvements  of  its  neighbours,  fhould 
likewife  tranfplant  their  blemifhes  with  them. 
I  do  not  here  intend  a  glance  at  caprices  in 
drefs,  which  have  afforded  much  fubjecl:  for  fa- 
tire  ;  for,  with  refpect  to  that  particular,  I  can- 
not entirely  acquiefce  in  certain  remarks  thofe 
caprices  have  given  birth  to.*  I  now  mean  to 

attack 

*  Real  beauty  in  drefs  is  a  point  hard  to  be 
fixed.  Beauty,  in  general,  that  beauty  particu- 
larly which  docs  not  reft  on  mathematical  propor- 
tion, muft  be  chiefly  refolved  into  fancy  arifmg 
from  cuftom.  I  have  excepted  mathematkal  pro- 
portion, as  being  of  opinion  that  does  really  con- 
flitute  beauty  (I  had  almofl  faid)  even  in  the  divine 
mind,  and  abftra&edly  from  the  prejudice  of  cuC. 
torn.  Not  a  living  foul  would  affirm  that  a  trape- 
zium is  equally  beautiful  with  a  geometrical  fquare, 
or  a  fcalene  with  a  right-angled  triangle.  To  thefe 
we  may  join  the  abftraft  ideas  of  beauty  and  de- 
formity, which  we  mould  not  transfer  to  the  doctrine 
of  drefs  or  millenery.  It  is  idle  to  fay  that  the 
ladies  of  this  age  wear  head-dreffes  too  large,  or  to 
quarrel  with  their  hats,  except  indeed  when  their 
pofition  hides  beauties  no  art  can  rival.  What  is 
fafoionable  is  beautiful)  at  kail  in  feme  degree. 

Cuftora 
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attack  the  reigning  tafte  of  aping  the  infipldity 
of  the   French,    and    exploding    real   humour 

from 

Cuftom  rules  incontroulably  in  thefe  matters ;  elfe 
how  is  it  poffible  even  a  Hottentot  could  annex  the 
idea  of  agreeable  to  being  fmeared  with  fat  and 
powdered  with  buchu  ?  how  could  the  uncouth 
head-drefs  of  a  Henry  IV.  or  the  frightful  coif  of  a 
Q^  Anne  Bullen,  have  been  fo  admired,  as  to  have 
been  chofen  for  ornaments  to  the  head  of  majefty  ? 
The  idea  of  dignity  once  annexed  to  aperfon,  even 
the  drefs  of  that  perfon  will  derive  a  value  from  the 
wearer.  Nay,  fo  ftrong  is  the  chain  of  ideas,  that 
beauty  of  perfon,  as  well  as  of  drefs,  are  often  fan- 
cied by  a  fpeftator  where,  prejudice  apart,  they 
would  not  have  been  thought  to  exift.  Mens  judge- 
ments are  influenced  by  merely  material  objefts 
more  than  they  are  aware  :  whence  the  ufeful  va- 
riety of  choices.  And  though  it  be  allowed  that 
fuch  is  the  conftruftion  of  man,  as  that  the  race  in 
general  fhould  be  prepared  for,  or  rendered  fufcep- 
tible  of,  certain  opinions;  granting  that  there  are 
fome  univerfal  notions,  (of  colours,  for  instance,) 
in  which  men  are  agreed  ;  as  that  red,  or  blue,  or 
green,  are  more  pleafing  than  brown,  cr  grey,  or 
black ;  yet  ideas  of  beauty  and  dignity,  of  rank 
and  ornament,  are  capricioufly  conr.ecT.ed  and  fe- 
parated  by  fafhion  and  cuftom,  ani  will  not  bear 

wetaphyfical  precepts. But  a  truce  with  the 

philofophy  of  drefs  :  as  this  is  not  the  profefTed 
bufinefs  of  the  chapter  in  hand,  we  will  make  a 
halt,  and  intreat  our  reader's  pardon  for  the  di- 
greffion. 


from  our  Englifli,  ftage  :  a  circumftance  of  cori* 
fequence  to  the  caufe  of  literature. 

If  we  only  reprefent  what  men  Jhould  be,  urt- 
der  the  feveral  refinements  of  tafte  and  propriety, 
I  cannot  conceive  the  leaft  pleafure,  or  ufe,  re- 
fulting  from  plays  ;  (for  the  latter  of  thefe 
views  is  ftrenuoufly  contended  for  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  drama.)  No  folly,  or  vice,  is  ex- 
ploded j  the  end  of  comedy  is  defeated  ;  and 
true  humour,  which  confifts  in  expofing  real 
character,  is  loft.  It  is  true,  we  are  to  teach 
what  men  /hould  be  ;  but  it  is  alfo  requifite  that 
we  reprefent  what  men  are:  by  the  one  we  paint 
patterns  for  imitation  \  by  the  other,  examples 
to  be  avoided. 

As  I  have  already  obferved,  I  will  never  be  fd 
blindly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  theatre  as  to 
confider  it  as  much  contributing  to  reform  vice, 
however  great  an  advocate  I  am  for  it  ;  but  it 
may  with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  greatly  in- 
ftrumental  in  banifhing  follhs  and  improprieties. 
By  excluding  ftriking  characters,  then,  it  fol- 
lows, that  we  actually  cut  off  the  view  of  u- 
tility  propofed  by  dramatic  writers  in  one  ef- 
fential  point  at  leaft.  But  if  it  muft  be  granted, 
that  vice  is  alfo  corrected  by  a  proper  reprefenta« 
tion  of  it,  there  is  an  additional  reafon  why  high 
colouring  for  odious  characters  is  indifpenfable. 
To  fatirize  nothing  is  no  fatire  j  to  reprefent  no- 
thing is  no  reprefentation. 

That  plays  {hould  not  be  overcharged  with 
icen.es  of  low-life  and  brutality,  will  be  readily 

granted. 
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granted.  Too  much  of  one  thing  (fays  the  old 
proverb)  //  good  for  nothing.  Neither  fliould  an 
endlefs  repetition  of  the  moft  amiable  chara&ers 
be  ferved  up  to  the  public.  Variety  is  to  be  con- 
fulted,  as  a  principal  recommendation  in  all 
forts  of  amufement.  Let  every  fpecies  of 
character  take  its  turn,  and  that  variety  will  of 
courfe  fubfifl.  Pleafure  and  profit  are  both 
ferved  by  the  help  of  variety  :  a  famenefs  has  no 
influential  charm.  More  than  this,  I  will  even, 
allow  that  the  grofler  characters  fhould  be  ju- 
dicioufly  and  fparingly  interfperfed  ;  but  neither 
nature  nor  pleafure  will  countenance  an  utter  ex- 
clufion  of  them. 

If  my  opponents  will  warmly  maintain  the 
caufe  of  tentimental  plays  in  the  extreme,  let 
them  confine  their  tafte  fo  certain  reftri&ions, 
and  affign  proper  and  diftinct  provinces  for  fen- 
timent  and  humour  \  make  tragedy  a  vehicle  for 
the  former,  and  comedy  for  the  latter.  This 
diftinction  might  be  adopted  with  fuccefs,  as 
the  dignity  of  tragedy  would  difpenfe  with  fal- 
lies  of  pleafantry  and  humour,  whilft  comedy 
naturally  calls  for  them.  .  Such  a  conduct  in 
writing  would  not  be  an  exa£t  picture  of  nature, 
which  requires  things  to  be  drawn  as  they  hap- 
pen in  life  j  yet,  rather  than  a  worfe  regulation 
fhould.be  admitted,  this  would  be  entitled  to 
toleration. 

But  on  no  account  (hould  indelicacies  in  af- 
fairs of  love  be  encouraged.  Such  examples 

will 
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will  never  mend  the  manners  of  an  age  already 
too  prone  to  duToIutenefs.  If  ever  the  hifs  is 
faifed,  filth  like  this  demands  it.  But  fo  great 
is  the  partiality  of  the  people,  that  indecent 
jokes  of  this  kind  in  the  older  dramatic  writers 
meet  with  applaufe,  or  at  leaft  efcape  cenfure, 
when  an  innocently  low  character  by  a  more 
modern  writer,  who  has  not  acquired  the  fanftion 
of  time,  is  received  with  marks  of  difTatisfa£Hon. 
Which  unfair  diftribution  of  applaufe  and  cen- 
fure may  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  itch  for 
finding  fault,  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  efta- 
blifhed  performances,  and  the  inability  of  the 
greater  half  of  am  audience  to  judge  for  them- 
felves. 

That  the  lower  ranks  in  life  are  ever  the  moft 
forward  in  exprefling  a  difapprobation  of  vulgar 
fcenes  is  worthy  of  obfervation .  They  are  fcn- 
fible  of  their  own  failings,  and  regard  the  fcenes 
before  them  as  a  fatireon  themfelves  :  they  view 
their  own  deformity  in  a  glafs,  and  are  difpleafed 
at  the  appearance  they  make,  and  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  the  author  that  drew  them.  From 
their  tribunal  (which  is  the  higheft  in  the  thea- 
tre) is  iflued  the  hifs  of  diifatisfaclion,  and  that 
hifs  is  ecchoed  back  by  fuch  as  cannot  hazard  an 
opinion  of  their  own  :  an  expreflion  of  difTappro- 
bation  feems  to  imply  difcernment  and  tafte : 
the  firft  opinions  are  generally  the  ftrongeft  j  and 
thus  the  difpute  is  finally  determined. 

To 
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To  refume  the  thread  of  my  argument :  I  am 
fenfible  there  fhould  be  a  difference  made  be- 
tween a  puppet-fhow  at  Bartholomew-Fair  and 
a  comedy  at  the  Theatre-Royal.  There  fliould 
alfo  be  a  difference  between  a  comedy  and  a 
fermon.  The  excefs  of  too  much  fentiment  is 
as  eafily  incurred  as  that  of  too  little  delicacy. 
When  I  called  an  expreflion  of  diflike  to  the 
humourous  exhibition  of  a  low  character,  of- 
fetation?  I  had  my  reafon  for  the  expreflion,  and 
fact  in  view.  At  thefe  public  places  of  enter- 
tainment it  is  a  principal  concern  of  the  com- 
pany in  general  to  approve  their  good  breeding 
and  confequence  j  and  a  more  natural  way  of 
effecting  their  purpofe  does  not  feeni  to  offer 
itfelf  than  that  of  exploding  low-life.  This, 
they  think,  infmuates  that  they  themfelves  are 
perfons  of  fome  rank  and  tafte,  and  that  their 
genteel  education  and  converfation  in  polite  life 
disqualify  them  for  approving  the  fcenes  before 
them.  Thus  is  the  genius  of  our  authors 
cramped  by  an  obfequioufnefs  to  the  people's 
humour. 

Were  the  fubjedt  a  little  canvafied,  I  am  of 
opinion  it  would  appear  that  the  higher  ranks  of 
people  are  lefs  prone  to  teftify  an  averfion  to  a 
fcene  of  coarfe  breeding  than  thofe  of  ignoble 
birth.  Perpetual  fcenes  of  high-life  (perhaps 
fometimes  aukwardly  painted  by  a  poet  whofe 
general  refidence  has  been  confined  to  a  third 
ftory)  are  too  common  and  familiar  to  them  to 

afford 
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afford  them  entertainment  :  they  are  ftck  of  an, 
eternal  round  of  what   they  fee   every  day   at 
home,  and   require  a  diversity  of  reprefentation 
to  amufe  them,  and   awaken   an   attention  that 
has  been   palled   by  a  furfeit.     If  this  circum- 
ftance  had  been  duly  attended  to  by  our  affected 
gentry,  they  would  not  be  fo  apt  to  fhelter  their 
confequence  behind  fo  thin  a  veil  ;  they  would 
enjoy    a  variety   they  love   at   heart,    and  not 
teaze    themfelves    by  a    felf-denial   that    gives 
them  pain. 

It  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  there  is  a  wide 
diftin&ion  between  viewing  a  part,  and  playing 
it  in  our  lives.     That  we  do  not   approve  of 
murder   and  villany  is  no  reafon  why  we  may 
not  fee  them   reprefented  and  fatirized   on  the 
ftage.     To  exclude  fuch  fcenes  on   account  of 
their  bafenefs   is   as  abfurd  as   to  forbid  the  e- 
re&ion  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  becaufe  the  people 
could  not  eat  it  when  built.     But  as  St.  Paul's 
cathedral  was  not  intended  for  food,    but  for 
the  purpofes  of  devotion  and  the  ends  of  mag- 
nificence j  fo  the  unamiable  fcenes  of  a  dirty 
knaVe  may  be  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes 
of  fatire,  though   they   cannot   be   propofed  as 
patterns  for  imitation. 

The  laft  argument  I  mall  advance  in  favour  of 
fometimes  permitting  a  low  reprefentation,  is 
drawn  from  the  fuppofed  utility  of  the  ftage 
above-mentioned.  It  is  the  lower  ranks  in  life, 
if  any,  that  will  be  laughed  out  of  their  faults 

and 
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and  follies,  as  they  do  not  think  themfelvei 
above  the  poet's  lafh.  Perfons  of  quality,  on 
the  contrary,  are  generally  feen  to  fcorn  his 
fatire,  and  confider  his  cenfures  with  as  much 
reverence  as  the  barking  of  their  lap-dogs. 
Like  divinities  in  painting,  they  difplay 
themfelves  nakedly  and  without  difguife,  under 
ian&ion  of  their  acknowledged  fuperiority. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

WHETHER    KNOWLEDGE    CONTRIBUTES    TO 
HAPPINESS. 


EURIP.  Iphig. 

AS  I  have  taken  upon  myfelf,  as  it  were, 
the  bufinefs  of  a  cafuift,  among  other  dif- 
puted  points,  I  have  endeavoured  to  examine 
the  merits  of  a  queftion  which  has  been  often 
afked,  Whether,  and  how  far,  knowledge  con- 
tributes to  happineis  ?  a  queftion  in  cufuillry  of 
real  importance. 

Thefubftance  of  a  foregoing  chapter  (chap.iii.) 
is  employed  in  proving,  that  there  is  nearly  an 
equal  portion  of  felicity  dljlributcd  throughout  tie 
world  ;  and  as  the  divifion  of  men  into  the  two 
diftinct  claflcs  of  learned  and  ignorant  may  well 
be  allowed,  the  conclufion  drawn  on  that  head 
might  have  nearly  ferved  as  an  anfwer  to  the 
prefent  query,  did  not  the  merits  of  it  feeni  ;j 
demand  a  particular  difcuffion. 

However   knowledge  may   refine  human  na- 

ture, and  elevate  it  above  that  of  brutes,  it  be- 

trays a   want  of  experience  and  obfervariou  oa 

the  various  characters  of  men,  and  the  different 

E  conditions 
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conditions  of  life,  not  to  know  that  the 
•ftrongeft  pleasures  of  fcnfe  are  heightened  by 
the  abfence  of  knowledge  and  fpeculation, 
which  tend  to  give  a  difreliih,  at  leail  in  fome 
degree,  to  every  fenfual  enjoyment.  The  paf* 
fions  are  the  fprings  of  numberlefs  pleafures, 
,and  they  are  chilled  by  the  intervention  of  men- 
tal acquifitions.  True  it  is,  a  purfuit  after 
knowledge  is  a  feaft  to  the  mind,  and  worthy 
the  attention  of  a  rational  being,  as  it,  in  the 
eye  of  reafon,  compenfatcs  for  the  lofs  of  cor- 
poral delights  :  but  it  actually  abridges  us  of 
other  fourccs  of  pleafure,  and  cafts  a  fickly  veil 
over  them. 

That  knowledge  is  not  eflential  happinefs,  is  a 
truth  exemplified,  in  an  eminent  manner,  in 
children,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  field  ;  from 
whom  a  ftrong  inference  may  be  drawn  in  fup- 
port  of  this  opinion.  It  will,  without  difpute, 
be  readily  acknowledged,  that  the  Iamb  which 
ikips  and  plays  knows  not  forrow  ;  and  yet  he  is 
certainly  but  little  indebted  to  knowledge  for 
his  felicity.  Thoughtlefs  and  unconcerned,  he 
feizes  fuch  pleafures  as  undeviating  nature 
reaches  forth  to  him,  and  is  not  excruciated 
with  anxious  doubts  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  or  the  eternal  exiftence  of  matter,  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  moral  evil,  or  the  freedom  of  the 
Will. 

That  we  increafe  in  knowledge  as  we  advance 
iji  years,  we  all  know  j  but  we  do  not  find  that 

we 
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we  increafe  in  happinefs.  On  the  contrary,  ex- 
perience tells  us,  that  childhood,  which  is  the 
moft  ignorant,  is  likewife  the  happieft,  ftate  of 
human  life  ;  a  circumlrance  principally  charge- 
able to  their  ignorance  and  fimplicity.  Evils 
multiply  fafter  .than  bleffings.  Knowledge 
brings  care  as  well  as  pleafure  along  with  it  ; 
and  he  that  eagerly  embraces  the  one  muft  be 
content  to  take  his  (hare  of  the  other,  which  is 
often  its  troublefome  companion,  Pleafure  and 
Pain,  like  two  monarchs,  divide  the  empire  of 
the  world  between  them,  and  conjointly  fit  on 
the  fame  throne.  Every  one,  whether  learned 
Greek,  or  untaught  barbarian,  that  is  pleafed 
to  be  a  fubjecl  of  the  former,  muft  at  feafon? 
endure  the  incontroulable  influence  of  the  lat- 
ter. It  is,  however,  allowed,  that  age  alone 
impairs  the  faculties  of  enjoyment  j  for  which 
fome  dedu&ion  muft  be  made. 

The  Belles  Lettres,  to  thofe  whofe  tafte? 
inclines  that  way,  afford  a  pleafure  that  leaves 
no  difguft  behind.  But  there  are  branches  of 
fcience,  which,  however  agreeable  under  certain 
attitudes  of  the  mind,  are  befet  with  perplexity 
and  gloom.  The  ingenious  reader  will  readily 
conceive  that  I  have  an  eye  to  deeply  moral  and 
metaphyfical  difquifitions,  which  are  apt  to  alie- 
nate the  affections  from  common  purfuits.  I 
havefragled  out  that  particular  branch  ofknow- 
Jedge  which  treats  of  the  Deity,  of  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  man's  creation-,  and  of  other  fuch 
E  2  important 


important  points,  as  an  acquaintance  witk 
thefc  matters,  fo  far  as  reafon  lends  a  beam,  may 
be  deemed  noble,  and  as  this  part  of  fcience  is 
particularly  productive  of  difTatisfa6lion  in  af- 
fairs of  life. 

Fa£  and  experience  are  doughty  arguments 
in  the  fcale  of  a  difpute.  It  will  reflect  light 
on  the  queftion  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  cha- 
racters of  many  ftudious  men  amongft  us,  and 
examine  how  far  their  appearance  will  counte- 
nance the  above  aflertions.  What  gloom  fur- 
rounds  thefe  confecrated  votaries  of  the  mufes  f 
The  gay>  the  fportive  joys  feem  to  have  bid 
them  eternal  adieu  :  forbidding  looks,  fiience, 
melancholy,  retreats,  ufurp  their  place. 

Great  application  fo  captivates  the  enger  ftu- 
dent,  as  to  render  that  common  converfation, 
which  the  lefs  cultivated  mind  would  be  pleafed 
with,  fickly  and  palling.  The  meannefs  and 
weaknefs  of  many  an  obfervation,  the  tediouf- 
nefs  and  unimportant  circumftances  of  many  a 
tale,  are  confidered  by  him  as  fo  many  intru- 
fions  on  his  time  and  patience  ;  and  with  pain 
he  liftens  to  a  difcourfe  which  exhibits  neither 
inftru&ion  nor  delight  to  him.  Reafoning 
from  caufes  he  rifes  to  effe&s.  Penetrating  into 
the  temper  of  his  companion,  he  has  all  his  mo- 
tives and  weaknefles  open  to  his  view,  and  con- 
fiders  his  reflexions  as  the  mechanical  effects  of 
his  feveral  prejudices.  He  dies  in  the  conver- 
the  living,  and  revives  not  till  he  re- 
enters 
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enters  the  fociety  of  the.  dead,  entombed  in  his 
library. 

Advancement  in  knowledge,  and  advance- 
ment in  years,  have,  in  fadt,  a  refemblance  of 
each  other  :  they  both  engender  diflatisfa&ioa 
and  peevifhnefs,  when  they  border  on  extremes  j 
fo  that  ftudy  without  bounds  is  a  premature  age 
of  the  mind,  like  that  of  the  body,  not  the 
center  of  pieafure.  Truth  may  be  fomctimes 
difagreeable,  but  it  is  always  facred  :  we 
humble  our  hearts  before  the  idol,  even  when  we 
diflike  its  form. 

Though  knowledge  may  (land  in  the  ftead 
of  fenfual  delights,  there  are  times  when  that 
will  pall  on  the  mind,  like  corporal  fweets  on 
the  body.  Neither  in  fenfual,  nor  in  mental, 
gratifications  muft  we  expect  a  completion  of 
happinefs.  Poflibly  a  tenor  of  exquifite  felicity 
may  involve  a  contradiction,  as  every  fenfation 
exifts  by  comparifon,  or  at  leaft  is  heightened  by 
it.  How  far  this  circumftance  is  a  neceflary 
condition  of  nature,  is  a  queftion  beyond  the 
reach  of  man.  We  fee  fo  much  caufe  to  thank 
the  Creator  for  the  bleffings  we  inherit  in  things 
we  underftaixl,  that  we  will  conclude  the  evils 
of  life,  numerous  as  we  find  them,  are  the 
efflux  of  fome  general  good,  or  the  offspring  of 
uncontroulable  neceffity.  We  cannot  with  rea- 
fon  arraign  the  goodnefs  of  a  Being,  who  has, 
upon  a  balance,  given  us  a  greater  (hare  of  good 
than  evil. 

£3  The 
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The  fun  does  not  always  ihine  and  chear  the 
face  of  nature,  but  fometimes  veils  his  face,  to 
burft  forth  again  with  a  more  dazzling  blaze. 
Day  and  night  fucceed  each  other  alternate,  and 
give  pleafure  repeated  birth.  Variety  fparkles 
on  the  fenfes,  and  beguiles  the  tedious  hours, 
which  would  othexwife  hang  like  a  load  upon 
us. 

The  moft  probable  way  of  enjoying  pleafures 
in  t^e  higheft  perfection  is  to  vary  them  as  much 
as  pofiible,  a,nd  not  to  indulge  in  any  to  afurfeit. 
The  pleafures  of  fenfe  fhould  be  wifely  blended 
\Mith  the  recreations  of  the  mind,  and  an  a- 
greeable  variety,  (as  in  mufic,  the  moft  de-  , 
Jightful  harmony.,)  would  thejj  fucceed.  We 
fhould  fly  from  fcience  to  finging,  from  meJan-» 
cboly  to  mufic.  ID  fu.ch  a  conjbianuon  as  this, 
fweetened  with  ianoceace  and  a  fercne  coa- 
fcioufnefs  of  uprightncfs,  except  uuder  peculiar 
circumftances  of  mifery,  or  extraordinary  gloom 
of  m^nd,  may  arife  fuch  a  (hare  of  felicity  as 
will  not  make  the  poffeflbr  think  exiftence  a 
burden  j  and  beyond  thefe  bounds  pf  happiflef$ 
iieit^er  the  diving  refearches  of  the  philofoj^her, 
the  giddy  flights  pf  the  libertine,  nor  the  un- 
ruffled ferenity  of  a  peafant's  life,  will  carry 
the  moft  diligent  enquirer. 

There  is  a  certain  portion  of  happinefs  mea- 
fured  out  to  us  all ;  and  the  only  queftion  is,  in 
what  purfuit  it  fhall  confift  ;  a  queftion  which  is 
iJetermined  by  pur  choice  or  peculiar  bias. 

That 
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That  choice  is  too  generally  imagined  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  the  fcale  of  happinefs  ;  but 
time  and  familiarity  level  the  difference  that  is 
at  firft  fuppofed  to  exift  between  different 
choices.  Happinefs  is  fituate  in  idea.  If  we 
fancy  we  have  it,  it  is  fufficient  ;  but  too  few 
there  are  who  fancy  fo.  It  is  feen  by  many  at 
a  diftance,  like  the  ignis  fatum,  and  vanifhes  at 
their  approach,  when  they  are  ready  to  feize 
it. 

Chance,  or  fome  trifling  circumstance  to 
univerfal  tafte  trifling  as  chance,  at  firft  deter- 
mines a  man  to  a  particular  courfe  in  life, 
which  by  a  private  prejudice  he  judges  moft 
promifmg  to  happinefs  :  and  if  under  fuch  a 
choice,  (whether  it  refpecls-  mental  or  fenfual 
enjoyment)  he  can  perfuade  himfelf  that  he  is 
happyj  no  one  elfe  muft  dare  difpute  it.  The 
wild  lunatic  himfelf,  who  is  at  fo  great  a  remove 
from  rational  knowledge,  as,  inilead  of  pofieil- 
ing  the  common  {hare  allotted  to  others,  to 
treafure  up  whims  and  nonfenfe  diametrically 
oppoiite  to  reafon,  may  yet  be  happy  ;  perhaps 
more  fo  than  the  proud  philofopher  in  Horace, 
who  thinks  himfelf  fapremtfy  wife,  and  king  of 
kings.* 

E4  It 

*  Ad  fummam,  fapiens  uno  minor  elt  Jove,  dives, 
Liber,  honoratus,  pulcher,  rex  denique  regum  ; 
Przcipuc  fanus,  nifi  cuiii  pituita  molefta  eft. 

HOR  AT.  lib.  i.  erift.  i. 


It  affords  a  fmile  at  many  ancient,  and  Tome 
u.ore  modern,  philosophers,  to  reflect  en  the 
great  emphafis  they  laid  on  mental  acquirement, 
;;s  if  that  were  exclufively  the  only  bufinefs  of 
life,  as  well  as  the  only  path  that  leads  to  blifs. 
They  did  not  confider,  that  to  appropriate  fo 
large  a  portion  of  time  on  fpeculation,  as  to 
leave  none  for  action,  is  to  defeat  the  intension 
of  many  faculties  we  derive  from  nature  befides 
thofe  of  the  mind.  It  would  ill  become  an  au- 
thor to  decry  the  dignity  of  knowledge  j  nor 
would  I  be  interpreted  fo  to  do  :  but  happinefs 
is  not  always  connected  with  dignity  ;  and  it  is 
his  office  to  warn  agaSnft  the  dangerous  effeds 
of  excefs  on  human  frailty,  as  tending  to  diftort 
from  the  paths  of  propriety,  without  that  har- 
veft  of  exquifite  felicity  which  the  literary 
vanderer  promifes  himfelf  from  his  wilu  excur- 
fions  into  the  regions  of  fancy. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    X. 
ON  THE  PASSIONS. 

AffeftuS)  quos   Dcx;  anitnis  noflris  m- 

diJii,  utfeat  tanquanijiitnuli  ad  hone/ias  afliones. 

Vossius  de  Rhet» 

THERE  is  not  in  the  whole  compofuion  of 
man  a  more  curious  and  noble  contri- 
vance difplayed,  than  is  vifible  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  and  intention  of  the  paffions.  The  wif- 
dom  that  is  confpicuous  iti  this  part  of  his  me- 
chanifm,  and  the  inconceivable  connexion  of 
the  foul  and  body,  with  the  manner  of  their 
reciprocal  adtion  on  euch  other,  proclaim  the 
hand  that  made  him  divine.  The  fubject  of 
thefe  paffions  has  been  perhaps  as  much  can- 
vafTed  as  any  part  of  philofophy,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  them  more  pervutcJ  than  any  of 
the  endowments  of  nature. 

Ignorant  of  their  ufe,  the  proud  apathi{r, 
prefuming  to  refine  upon  nature,  judges  a  to- 
tal extinction  of  them  the  bufinefs  of  life,  and 
manufactures  virtues  out  of  a  rock,  valua- 
ble only  for  their  toughnefs.  Taking  on  him- 
feJf  the  tafk  of  mending  one  of  its  greateft  de- 
E  5  figns, 
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iigns,  he  tacitly  pronounces  himfelf  wlfer  than 
its  Author,  like  the  giants  of  old,  waging  war 
with  heaven  :  *  and,  as  if  the  dreams  of  one 
alone  were  not  fufficient,  he  creels  the  ftoie 
ichool,  and  has  his  difciples. 

Struck  with  the  abftirdity  of  apathifm,  the 
fenfualift  runs  into  the  opposite  error,  and  fhun- 
ning  the  gulph  of  Charybdis,  unwarily  fplits  on 
the  rock  of  Scylla.  Extremes  ever  border  on 
each  other  ;  and  one  abfurdity  is  feldorn  feen 
without  a  thoufand  in  its  train.  The  abolition 
of  error  oft  refembles  the  amputation  of  Hy- 
dra's heads  —  Becaufe  the  Stoic  rejects  the  paf-1 
fions,  the  Epicurean  preaches  up  the  inordinate 
indulgence  of  them  as  the  fovereign  good,  e- 
qually  to  the  prejudice  of  his  much  abufed  con- 
verts, and  equally  in  repugnance  to  the  dictates' 
of  reafon. 

That  the  paffions  are  intended  for  wife  pur- 
pofes,  we  may  infer  from  their  univerfality  in 
the  animal  world.  In  fome  men  they  are  weaker 
than  in  others,  but  no  one  is  without  them. 
Reafon,  and  moderation  the  offspring  of  reafon, 
are  intrufted  with  the  regulation  of  them  ;  and, 
as  far  as  they  perform  their  office,  the  paffions 
are  harmlefs,  ufeful,  and  neceflary.  Without 

them 

*  In  hoc  fumus  fapientes,  quod  naturam,  opti- 
mam  ducem,  tanquam  deum,  fequimur,  eique  pa- 

remus.    Quid  enira  eft  aliud,  gigantum  more 

bellare  ciundiis,  nifi  naturje  repugnare? 

CICERO  de  fen. 


them  there  would  be  a  general  ftagnation,  and 
by  their  itnpulfe  all  the  wheels  of  action  are  fet 
in  motion.  To  fuppofe  them  not  intended  for 
ufe  in  the  animal  oeconomy  is  a  doctrine  as  little 
confonant  with  reafon  as  that  of  Lucretius,  that 
the  eyes  were  not  made  to  fee,  or  the  ears  to 
hear.  They  are  the  fources  of  pleafure,  as  well 
as  the  fourees  of  action. 

Authors  deal  much  in  fimile,  and  fimiles  are 
ufeful.  The  comparifon  of  the  pafiions  to  the 
gale  that  wafts  the  (hip  along,  or  to  the  horfes 
that  draw  the  chariot,  is  apt  and  ftriking,  and 
the  precept  conveyed  in  it  ever  fcafonable  and 
new.  The  (hip  will  not  advance  without  a 
gentle  gale  to  generate  its  motion,  and  a  rude 
and  ungovernable  ftorm  will  oveifet  it.  The 
affiftarvce  of  the  fkilful  navigator  is  requifite,  to 
regulate  the  fails  and  proportion  them  to  the 
violence  or  gendenefs  of  the  wind.  Man  is  a 
fhip;  his  paliions  are  his  gale,  and  his  reafon  is 
his  pilot.  \Vithout  his  pafiions  he  will  not 
move,  and  without  h:s  reafon  to  command 

them,  he  will  be  loft  in  his  career Acjain  : 

The  chariot  is  ufelefs  if  b.n.ft  of  the  horfes  aid  ; 
and,  without  a  chaiioteer,  to  direct  and  curb 
them,  they  would  ftray  and  be  loft  in  their  courfe. 
Man  is  a  chariot  :  diveft  him  of  his  pai'i'ions, 
and  his  wheels  are  at  reft :  they  are  his  horfes, 
and  he  wants  their  labour.  Take  away  his  rea- 
fon, and  he  lofes  his  charioteer  :  reafon  is  his 
charioteer,  and  his  paffions  need  its  command. 
£  6  ~  But, 
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*  But  let  us  review  the  principal  affed"lions? 
and  ftparately  fpeak  of  their  qualifications  and 
defers.  As  merit  demands,  we  will  begin  with 
the  nobleft  of  them, 

PITY  for  the  miferies  of  others.  But  the 
immortal  Shakefpear  lived  before  us,  and  has 
told  us,  in  the  genuine  language  of  nature, 
that  *  it  defcends,  like  rain,  from  heaven, 
<•  upon  the  fpot  beneath.  It  is  twice  blefied  : 
1  it  blelleth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.' 
It  is  the  moft  dilinterefted  of  all  principles,  and 
therefore  the  moft  commendable.  The  breaft 
that  is  v/armed  by  it  partakes  of  divinity.  The 
cxercife  of  pity  is  the  agency  of  the  deity  by 
man  his  fubftitute,  to  equalize  and  level  the 
conditions  of  men,  the  fympathetic  foul  taking 
a  fhare  of  anothers  ills,  as  though  it  were  a 
moiety  of  his  burden.*  The  participation  of 
evil  by  pity  divides  the  pain,  nor  fuffers  an  indi- 
vidual to  be  overborne.  Pity  is  of  more  price 
than  all  the  other  virtues.  One  fingle  tear  flied 
on  affliction  is'  a  liquid  pearl  of  ineftimable  va- 
lue ;  and  h3,  that  cannot  feel  for  another,  is,  by 
the  juftice  of  nature,  a  ftrangcr  to  the  pleafure 
that  ar/aits  relieving  companion.  As  cruelty  is 
the  apex  of  vice,  pity  is  the  fummit  of  virtue  ; 
and  the  foil  where  pity  grog's  is  a  nurfery  for 
every  virtue  -  -  If  there  bv;  pafiions  whofe  dic- 
tates are  too  much  attended  to,  pity  is  not  one 

of 
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of  them  :  It  needs  lefs  the  discipline  of  reafon. 
than  other  affedtions.  It  is  always  meritorious, 
and  feldom  offends. 

It  were  treafon  againft  the  mzjefty  of  Venus 
not  to  range  the  paflion  of  LOVE  next  in  order. 
This  is  an  amiable  paflion,  as  it  is  a  competition 
of  benevolence  and  friendihip,  feafoned  with  a 
fenfation  very  offettmfo,  which  its  votaries  alone 
can  feel.  The  breaft  that  is  incapable  of  it  is 
not  a  bed  for  the  virtues  :  they  require  a  gene- 
rous warmth  to  produce  them.  Love  (genuine 
and  fuccefsful  love),  is  perhaps  the  fource  whence 
flows  the  greateft  delight  human  nature  is  fuf- 
ceptible  of  :  it  is  the  feaft  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
of  the  fenfes.  All  other  enjoyments  are  infig- 
nificant  and  trifling  when  fet  in  competition 
with  the  fweets  of  love.  The  Author  of  na- 
ture has  wifely  ordered  that  the  increafe  of  the 
human  race  (that  fecond  creation)  (hould  arife 
from  the  moft  enchanting  paffion  he  has  imr 
planted  in  man.  But  as  the  faireft  flowers  that 
blow,  as  the  fmeft  works  of  art,  are  moft  ex- 
pofed  to  the  injury  of  u  fpoiler,  love,  which  is 
capable  of  producing  the  molt  genuine  joy,  is 
often  the  parent  of  as  infupp.ortable  pain.  The 
effects  of  it  are  warily  to  be  ihunned  where  a 
profpe£l  of  fjccefs  is  cruelly  denied.  If  reafon 
afTents,  fnatch  the  golden  oppori.un'y  :  if  reafon 
fays,  Forbear  ;  fly  the  infidious  fynn,  ere  it  be 
too  late.  Retreat  on  the  firft  alarm.  When 
love  has  feized  its  pofTeffion,  it  will  not  be  dif- 

poflefied  -s 
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poflefled  j  and,  like  an  imperious  tyrant,  it 
knows  not  controul.  It  is  a  paflion  wild  and 
tumultuous  as  the  fea,  and  will  not  lend  an. 
ear  to  reafon,  whofe  voice  is  gentle,  and  heard 
only  in  a  calm. 

FEAR  is  indeed  of  ignoble  birth  ;  but  it  is 
more  neceflary  to  the  animal  ceconomy  than  the 
moft  generous  affections.  Fear  is  the  alarm- 
drum  that  apprizes  us  of  danger,  and  bids  us 
retreat  in  time.  Fear  in  moderation  is  a  friendly 
guard.  By  the  warning  it  gives,  it  not  only 
guards  ourfelves  from  harm,  but  may  even  fug- 
geft  a  kind  concern  for  the  welfare  of  another  : 
in  either  view  we  are  indebted  to  its  influence. 
But  immoderate  fear  is  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  it  is 
mifery  in  the  extreme  to  be  a  flave  to  it.  When 
it  unreafonably  and  continually  alarms,  it  is  a 
difeafe  of  the  mind,  and  realizes  evils  that  are 
only  ideal.  If  the  pain  of  apprehenfion  be  «- 
qual  to  the  harm  we  dread,  it  differs  not  which 
we  embrace  :  the  fuffering  is,  in  degree,  the 
fame.  But  a  feverer  charge  than  this  has  been 
brought  againft  unbounded  fear,  as  frequently 
the  origin  of  crimes.  Inftances  are  recorded 
\vhere  it  has  infpired  with  cruelty  and  rancour. 
As  fuch  the  emperor  Tiberius  is  reprefented, 
whofe  cowardly  apprehenlions  would  incite  him 
to  the  ineaneft  and  moft  unprincely  aits  of 
cruelty.  To  his  imaginary  dangers  he  would 
readily  have  facrificed  the  lives  of  all  his  fub- 
jeds. 

REVENGI 
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REVENGE  is  a  paffion  that  deferves  to  be  welt 
imderftood,  and  the  fubjeft  of  caution.  Anger, 
like  fire,  is  dreadful  when  it  predominates,  and 
tolerable  only  when  under  command.  The 
caufe  that  gives  birth  to  revenge  is  injury,  or  a 
fuppofition  of  injury.  A  rest!  injury  received, 
the  fpirit  of  revenge  will  fay,  is  a  juit  caufe  for 
a  requital,  and  the  very  laws  imply  the  fame, 
which  are  only  a  public  revenge  for  injury,  ju- 
dicial punimment  being  a  law  of  fockty,  and 
private  requital  a  law  of  nature  :  and  it  muft 
be  granted  that  it  is  not  an  unreafonable,  but  a 
natural  paflion.  It  needs,  however,  the  rein 
rather  than  the  fpur.  But  in  this  conteft  we 
will  call  in  reafon  for  our  counfel.  Let  it  be 
obferved,  that  though  the  injured  perfon  has  a 
right  to  demand  fatisf action,  he  may  yet  remit 
his  claim  as  a  debt,  and  abfolve  the  offender ; 
and  the  remiflion,  which  in  an  ordinary  in- 
ftance  is  no  breach  of  duty,  may  rife  into  an 
act  of  generofity,  and  become  a  virtue.  That 
it  is  in  molt  cafes  better  to  drop  our  refentment, 
raay  be  concluded  from  thefe  confiderations  : 
The  affront  offered  may  be  undefigned  ;  it  may 
arife  from  an  error  or  weaknefs  ;  or  the  offen- 
der may  have  been  fufficiently  punifted  for  it 
in  his  own  mind  on  a  cool  reflexion.*  On  any . 

of 

*  . Cur  tamen  hos  tu 

Evafifle  putes,  quos,  diri  confcia  fa&i, 
Mens  habet  attonitos,  et  furdo  verbere  caedit, 
Occultum  quatiente  animo  tortore  flagellum  I 
Juv.  fat.  xiii. 
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of  which  fuppofitions  the  ftifling  of  refentment 
is  a  noble  facrifice  offered  at  the  flirine  of  Virtue. 
It  was  delicately  faid,  that  the  injurious  are  more 
the  objefls  of  pity  than  thofe  who  fuffer  their  wrongs* 
—  A  fentiment  fometimes  literally  true,  and 
always  worthy  an  elevated  mind,  which  can, 
in  compaflion  to  human  frailty,  overlook  the  in- 
folence  of  injury.  He  that  has  fuch  a  fhare  of 
meeknefs  in  his  complexion,  as  to  a&  in  con- 
formity with  this  fentiment,  will  at  leaft  have 
a  pleafing  fatisfa&ion  in  a  retrofpeft  view  of 
Jlis  own  generofity,  and  efcape  that  remorfe, 
which,  as  the  fcourge  of  a  fiend,  chaftifes  the 
vindictive  mind.  To  avoid  the  charge  of  rank 
Stoicifm,  I  will  notwithftanding  make  fome 
little  conceflion  to  the  contrary  opinion.  If 
revenge  is  fometimes  proper,  it  is  when  the 
injurious  foe  triumphs  in  or  repeats  his  wrongs. 
It  is  then  a  falutary  correction,  which  may  a- 
waken  him  to  a  fenfe  of  his  injuftice,  as  well  as 
fecure  the  fufFerer  from  future  attack  :  and  in 
fome  fuch  cafes  it  is  an  omiffion  of  pernicious 
tendency,  as  well  as  a  mark  of  meannefs,  to 
fwallow  refentment. 

ENVY  is  the  baftard  fifter  of  EMULATION, 
whofe  place  it  frequently  ufurps,  and  the  paflion 
of  a  little  mind.  To  diiiike  real  excellence  is 
injuftice  and  folly  ;  falfely  imagined  excellence 
calls  for  pity.  Genuine  envy  is  a  compound 
of  malevolence  and  mear.nefs,  and  therefore 
the  object  of  fcorn.  The  envious  are  ill- 

natured, 
a&KtiptH>  MWtliMfcorlr>{tf>< 

DEMOCRAT,  fentent. 


natured,  or  the  profperity  of  another  would  not 
give  them  pain.      They  are  mean  in  fpirit,  as 
their  envy  is  a  tacit  corifeflion  of  fuperiority  in 
their    rivals.*       As  Nature  has  allowed  us  the 
ufe  of  reafon,  in  combination  with  the  paffions, 
we  will   not  fo   far  dimonour  her  as  to  fuppofe 
her   the   champion  of  this  bafe  principle  in  aU 
its  Jittlenefs.       Mere  envy  depreil'es  and  wafles 
its   fubje£ :  emulation  diftends  the  breaft   and 
exalts  its  votaries.     It  fellows,  then,  that  envy 
fhould   be  banifhed  from  the  heart,  as  the   im- 
poftor  that  would  reprefent  emulation,  that' lau- 
dable fpring  of  generous  actions.     Be  it,  never- 
thel*fs,  obferved,   as   a  confequence  of  human 
weaknefs,  that  an  inordinate  defire  of  excelling 
may  become,  in  a  fmall  degree,  criminal,  with- 
out any  admixture  of  pining  envy.     Thofe  who 
are  too  fond  of  themfelves  are  found  guilty  of 
injuftice  to  others.    It  is  a  received  opinion  con- 
cerning' mifers,    that  they  are  fcarcely  honeft. 
If  we  apply  this  remark,  more  extenfively,  to 
thofe  who  are  felfifh  in   other  refpe&s,  the  in- 
ference is  equally   proper.      So  that  a  defire  of 
excelling,  however  commendable  in  itfelf,  may 
overleap  due  bounds  as  well  as   the  other  paf- 
fions.    In  promoting  our  own  caufe,  we  ought 
to  render  juftice  to  that  of  others.     Were  this 
always  the  cafe,  the  world  would   be  happier 
than  it  is,  as  the  rage  for  excellence  is  to  many 
a  principal  caufe  of  difcontent. 

GRIEF 
*  QJJ!  inviJet  minor  eft.     PLIN.  epift. 
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GRIEF  is  a  very  tender  affe^ion  of  the  foul, 
and  bears  about  it  a  dignity  that  infpires  with 
awe.  Mifery  is  facred.  It  is  considered  as  the 
bufinefs  of  a  philofopher  to  account  for  every 
thing,  whether  he  is  able  or  not,  and  it  is  the 
humour  of  many  to  do  fo.  In  compliance  with 
this  reigning  tafte  we  will  obferve,  that  this 
paflion  feems  intended  for  the  fame  office  to  the 
mind  which  pain  performs  for  the  body,  and  that 
they  both  fubferve  a  purpofe,  however  unplea- 
fantly.  Were  it  not  for  pain,  wefhould  be  too 
carelefs  of  providing  againft  injuries  fubverfive 
of  our  welfare  and  exiftence.  The  rankling  of 
a  wound  is  a  powerful  call  to  apply  its  cure  : 
the  pangs  of  grief  are  the  fpurs  and  warnings 
of  the  mind  to  avoid  thofe  evils  that  giv  j  it 

birth- But  whether  this  fenfation  be  deemed 

Serviceable,  or  not,  to  the  human  ccconomy,  it 
is-  derived  by  a  natural  ccnftquence  from  the 
benevolent  affections  of  love  and  friendfhip,  and 
is.  their  mournful  orphan.  Where  exifts  a  fen- 
fibility  of  pleafure,  by  the  influence  of  ftub- 
born  neceflity,  mult  likewife  exift  a  fenfibility 
of  pain.  Grief  is  the  privation  of  joy,  em- 
bittered by  a  companion,  made  in  the  mind,  of 
a  prefent  unhappy  fituation  with  a  former  agree- 
able ftate,  and  infeparably  attends  the  lofs  of 
what  engaged  the  affe&ions.  We  cannot  be 
too  diligent  in  difpelling  its  gloom,  as  immo- 
.  derate  forrow  is  dangerous,  as  well  as  fruitlefs, 
in  its  confequences. 

There 
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There  are  other  fubordinate  and  collateral 
branches  of  paflion,  which  are  fome  of  them 
reducible  to,  and  dependent  on,  the  above 
leading  and  primary  affections ;  but  we  will 
content  ourfelves  with  furveying  thefe  in  this 
curfory  manner,  as  fufficiently  anfwering  the 
purpoie  in  view,  of  flightly  repeating  the  beau- 
ties of  this  curious  machinery,  and  hinting 
that,  though  they  are  all  of  them  intended  for 
the  private  purpofes  of  pleafure  or  neceflity,  at 
certain  times,  they  are  yet  to  join  in  the  cho- 
rus of  a  concert  conducted  by  benevolence,  ac- 
cording to  the  beautiful  idea  of  the  elegant 
Mafon.* 

.  But  alas  !  in  fpite  of  all  this  fine  reafcning, 
nptwith  {landing  this  airy  and  plaujible  fcheme, 
men  will  proceed  in  their  chofen  track,  and 
Mr.  Preceptor  preaches  almoft  in  vain  j  fuch 
is  the  influence  of  the  daemon  Arimanius  :  but 
though  their  natural  tempers  predominate  in 

men* 

*  Humanity,  thy  awful  ftrain 
Shall  ever  meet  our  ear, 
Sonorous,  fweet,  and  clear. 
And  as  amid  the  fprightly-fwelling  traia 
Of  dulcet  notes  that  breathe 
From  fiute  or  lyre,    the  deep   bafs  rolls   its 

manly  melody, 
Guiding  the  tuneful  choir  ; 
So  thou,  Humanity,  /halt  lead  along 
Th'accordant  pafiions  in  their  moral  fong, 
And  give  our  mental  concert  truefl  harmony. 

JElfrida. 
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mens  £&ions,  that  is  no  reafon  for  fufpending 
the  office  of  a  moralifr,.  It  is  the  part  of  a  good 
reafoner  to  change  the  reigning  humour  by  his 
reafonings,  and  convert  it  to  the  purpofes  of 
virtue  and  propriety.  Studious  men  are  differ- 
ent in  their  manners  from  others,  and  it  is  read- 
ing and  reflection  that  occafion  this  rnetamor- 
phofis,  though  it  be  nor  always  for  the  better. 

I  may  pofltbly  be  thought,  by  regular  and 
cautious  men,  to  infill  too  much  on  the  utility 
of  the  paffions  ;  but  they  are  recommended  in 
combination  with  reflection.  Be  it  remem- 
bered, that  reafon,  the  great  boaft  of  man,  is 
fordiuly  felfifh  when  the  breaft  is  untinftured 
with  gtncrofity  j  and  generofity  is  feated  in  the 
nobler  pafllons  ;  the  proper  conduct  of  which 
conftitutes  the  bafis  of  morality. 

In  fadl,  if  we  would  purfue  the  fubje&  clofely 
and  urge  it  quite  home,  fmce  felf-love  has  fo 
unlimited  a  fhare  in  human  adions,  it  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  kings  and  governors  (and 
even  of  the  fubjecl,  as  far  as  it  lies  within  his 
fphere)  to  feek  out  and  reward  merit,  where- 
cver  it  is  to  be  found,  and  to  fofter  the  feeds 
of  virtue.  If  men  in  general  always  have  a£t- 
ed,  and  always  will  act,  from  motives  cf  in- 
tereft,  Prudence  would  take  them  by  this  foible 
and  avail  herfelf  of  it,  by  making  their  intereft 
and  their  duty  the  fame.  The  upright  man 
{hould  be  the  friend  of  the  prince,  becaufe  he 
is  the  friend  of  mankind.  He  fnould  fliower 

his- 
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his  favours  on  a.  fruitful  foil,  and  not  wafte 
them  on  the  fand  or  on  a  river  j  court  men  for 
their  virtue,  and  not  their  rank,  and  banifli 
vice  from  his  prefence  and  protection.  His 
kingdom  would  then  reap  the  harveft  of  his 
munificence,  and  revere  his  nod.  Virtue  as 
infeparably  follows  its  reward  as  heat  the'fire. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    XI. 
ON  PATRIOTISM. 

•  '  Perche  de  la  Uberta  folamente  U  name 
da  i  mlntflri  de  la  licenza^  che  fono  i  popolaniy  et 
da  quelli  de  la  fervltu^  che  fono  i  nobili,  e  celebrate* 
deftderando  qualuncbe  di  coftoro  non  effere  ne  a  le 
leggl)  ne  a  gll  huomini,  fottopojlo.  MACHIAV. 

POLITICS  and  patriot!  fm  are  fubjeas  fo 
much  in  fafhion  at  prefent,  that  not  to 
have  given  fome  little  attention,  in  a  mifcella- 
neous  work,  to  the  general  buzzing  about 
them,  may  be  brought  as  an  argument  of  ftu- 
pidity.  It  is  .fcarce  worth  while  to  reafon  about 
the  former,  as  it  is  manufactured  at  the  houfe  of 
every  publican  :  but  patriotifm  being  a  moral 
theme,  we  will  obtrude  a  few  remarks  on  that 
extraordinary  principle. 

For  the  fake  of  regularity,  we  will  begin  by 
obferving,  that  as  every  action,  and  every  gef- 
ture,  of  a  man  has  its  caufe,  we  mould  firft  en- 
deavour to  find  out  the  motive  of  the  principle 
in  agitation,  and  from  thence  ftamp  an  eftimate 
on  it.  The  great  motive,  the  foul,  of  patriot- 
ifm, when  moft  fmcere  and  fterling,  is  enthu- 

Jlafm, 
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fiafm,  and  an  ardent  thirft  for  glory.*     That  is 
a  view  adverfity  cannot  wreft  from  us.     In  pro- 
portion as  toe  patriot  is  fanguine  and  warm  in 
his  complexion,    his  endeavours  are  hearty  and 
genuine  :  and,  as  I  have  more  than  once  taken 
notice,    that   the  warmer  affections  of  the  foul 
are  cooled   by  the  influence  of  knowledge,  by 
confequpnce,  as  the  world  has  gradually  refined 
upon  nature,     (though    every    innovation  does 
not  deferve  the  name  of  refinement,)  patriotifm, 
among  other  eager  principles,  has  gradually  de- 
clined in  its  influence.      An  indifference  is  fre- 
quently the  confequence  of  exteniive  reflexion, 
and  the  bane  of  effort  and  action.     Self-love, 
with  a  foundation  lefs  meritorious  than  a  defire 
of  being  renowned,  has  fo  far  fupplanted  it,  as 
fcarce  to  permit  us  to   coniiJer  any  man  as  a 
patriot,  till  we  have  proved  him,  like  gold,  in 
the  hotteft  furnace  of  fuffering  adverfity. 

A  rigid  patriot  is  one,  who  will  lofe  a  real 
life,  to  gain  an  imaginary  one.  Glory  is  his 
god.  In  purfuit  of  that,  he  will  relign  up  the 
choicefl  blefllngs  in  the  ettimation  of  common 
fouls,  and  fee,  in  confcious  integrity  and  ho- 
nour, all  the  happinefs  earth  can  promife.  He 
will  regard  his  country  as  his  neareft  relation, 
and  renounce  all  other  confunguinity  when  put 
in  competition  with  it. 

Patriotifm, 

*  Denique  non  parvas  ammo  dat  gloria  vires; 
Et  faecunda  facit  peftora  laudis  amor. 

Triftia,  v.  12. 
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Patriotifm,  under  all  thefe  difadvantages,  h^s 
no  great  allurements  to  a  worldly  mind.  It  is 
at  beft  but  a  lottery,  and  fuch  an  one  as  very 
few  amongft  us  will  venture  to  ftake  their  for- 
tunes in.  Whoever  embarks  in  fuch  underta- 
kings, though  confcious  of  his  own  integrity 
and  refolution,  has  a  fickle  judge  of  his  cha- 
racter in  the  body  of  the  nation  j  fome  of  whom, 
influenced  by  private  confiderations  of  intereft 
or  perfonal  diflike,  and  others  through  blind- 
nefs  and  ignorance,  will  not  always  reward  and 
punifh  according  to  the  directions  of  virtue 
and  juftice.  When  fuch  beings  as  patriots 
are  really  found,  they  are  to  be  efteemed  the 
choiceft  gifts  of  heaven,  and  cherifhed  with 
unufual  care. 

In  cafes  and  queftions  of  this  fort,  if  we 
would  fearch  out  a  complete  character,  expe- 
rience of  the  individual  in  queftion  will  alone 
inform  us  ;  and  experience  muft  be  the  refult  of 
time,  which  is  the  only  touchftone  of  perfe- 
verance,  that  primary  ingredient  of  patriotifm. 
Circumftanced  as  we  are,  we  muft  content  our- 
felves  with  the  conviction  of  fools>  who,  as  the 
Roman  hiftorian  obferves,  are  taught  only  by 
the  event,*  when  no  other  information  can  be 
had,  how  much  foever  the  pride  of  our  judge- 
ments will  fuffer  thereby. }  and  we  muft  believe 
jno  more,  and  no  longer,  than  we  read  proofs 

of 

*  •   '    •     Eventus ;  ftultorum  ifte  magifter  eft. 
Liv.  Pec.  ill.  1.  2. 
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of  profeflions  in  the  actions  of  our  patriot-.  By 
the  fame  principles  of  reafoning,  if  the  people 
are  wife,  the  profcffing  friend  of  his  country 
muft  patiently  wait  a  while,  before  he  can  re- 
ceive his  laurels,  to  crown  his  endeavours  after 
its  good,  from  a  full  confidence  in  his  inte- 
grity. 

That  many  of  the  ancients,  and  fome  mo- 
derns, have  earned  applaufe  for  patriotic  vir- 
tue, mull  not,  nor  cao  with  juftice,  be  de- 
nied. Through  love  of  fame  men  have  been 
known  to  flight  the  frowns  of  adverfity,  under 
the  feveral  diitrefles  of  want,  hunger,  pain, 
and  death  itfclf.  If  terrors  Jike  thefe  could  not 
fcare  them  from  their  purpofes,  terrors  at  whicM 
we  are  prone  to  revolt,  it  were  great  injuftice 
and  cruelty  to  deny  them  that  poor  reward  of 
their  firmnefs  which  they  have  fo  dearly  bought, 
our  warmest  acknowledgements. 

Neither  ought  we  to  obje£l  to  the  motive  of 
fuch  noble  actions  as  have  fignalized  fome  of 
them  in  the  behalf  of  their  country.  It  is  in- 
vidious to  allege,  that  a  defire  of  fame  is  a  feif- 
ifh  confederation,  fince  fclf-love  is  the  primum 
mobile  of  all  human  actions,  and  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  any  one  but  a  lunatic  will  aft  for 
no  apparent  reafon,  or  that  a  hero  can  entirely 
divelt  himfelf  of  the  character  of  man.  Love 
of  glory  is  harmlefs,  laudable,  and  ufeful,  and 
fprings  from  emulation,  a  nurfery  of  virtue. 
It  is  to  be  highly  carefled  when  it  co-operates 
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with  the  general  good,  and  ferves  the  public. 
The  common  notions  of  honour,  the  care  an 
upright  man  takes  to  approve  his  conduct  in 
life,  are  built  on  this  principle  ;  and  even  the 
bare  endeavour  to  avoid  reproach  terminates  in 
it.  We  mull  not,  therefore,  be  too  fond  of 
dabbling  in  the  doctrine  of  motives,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  thofe  we  judge.  With  us,  fallible 
and  fhort-fighted  mortals,  paft  actions  alone 
jnuft  afcertain  our  characters,  when  views  can- 
not be  difcovered,  and  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
favourable,  we  muft  more  or  lefs  efteem  the 
agent.  But  to  deny  us  our  motive  entirely,  is 
to  launch  a  (hip  in  a  dead  calm,  and  expect  it 
will  reach  a  port. 

Who  then  is  a  patriot,  a  fincere  and  honour- 
able one,  who  from  his  heart  difdains  to  accept 
of  praifes  he  has  not  dearly  bought  ?  —  I  could 
name  fuch  a  man  even  in  our  times,  and  a  little 
ifiand  would  furnifli  us  the  example  :  a  com- 
mander, who  does  not,  as  Caefar  did,  trample 
on  the  liberty  of  his  country,  but  bravely  de- 
fends it  againft  a  foreign  invader :  a  hero  that 
j-efufed  a  crown,  to  wear  the  laurel,  an  enfign 
of  greatnefs  in  his  opinion  furpaffing  the  regal 
tiiadem.  Such  a  man  as  this  does  indeed  de- 
ferve  favour  and  fupport  from  his  countrymen, 
for  whom  he  is  ready  to  encounter  every  danger, 
and  to  give  up  his  life,  that  he  may  live  again 
in  future  ages.  Virtue  like  his  is  moie  than 
jre  have  reafon  to  expect  from  a  fon  of  nature, 
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in  body  equally  as  fenfible  of  injuries  of  every 
kind  as  the  tendered  of  us,  though  endued  with 
a  fpirit  fuperior  to  them  all.  Toils  of  war, 
hazard  of  lofing  all  our  fupport,  and  rifque  of 
life,  are  bitter  pills  for  mortals  tofwallow. 

On  the  other  hand,  pretended  patriotifm, 
patriotifm  which  runs  no  hazard  of  any  kind, 
and  veers  about  with  every  wind,  as  fordid  in- 
tereft  and  pecuniary  views  incline,  is  a  defpica- 
ble  meannefs,  and  merits  only  the  contempt 
and  fcorn  of  the  world.  That  man  mull  pof- 
fefa  an  ungenerous  and  a  little  foul,  who  ar* 
rogates  to  himfelf  a  glory  which  he  is  confcious 
he  merits  not,  and  for  which  he  is  not  ready 
to  lay  down  an  adequate  purchafe.  He  is  to 
be  confidered  as  bafely  taking  an  advantage  of 
the  ignorance  or  inattention  of  thofe  who  credic 
his  plauhble  profeflions,  and  as  very  a  cheat  as 
the  thief  that  robs  us  of  our  money,  when  our 
abfence,  or  unwarinefs  of  his  deiign,  affords 
him  the  opportunity. 

I  fhall,  without  queflion,  by  fome  be  under- 
ftood  to  glance  at  a  celebrated  Englifhman  in 
the  character  lail  defcribed  ;  but  I  candidly 
own  no  fuch  perfonality  is  here  intended,  as  I 
chufe  not  to  give  my  opinion  what  caricature 
will  refemble  him.  Ethics  are  of  no  party.  It 
would  i}l  befeem  a  moral  writer  to  enliil  on  any 
fide.  I  only  offer  a  few  remarks,  to  be  applied 
at  die  reader's  difcretion. 

Fa  If 
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If  he  is  judged  to  have  rendered  fervice  to 
liis  country,  (as  many  of  its  friends  affirm,)  it 
js  political,  as  well  as  moral,  juftice,  that  he 
Should  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours  for  the 
time  already  part.  Whether  a  man  be  fmcere, 
or  not,  it  is  policy  to  reward  thofe  actions  that 
are  beneficial  to  the  nation,  by  way  of  bribe 
and  earnefr.  for  future  fer vices.  If  it  were 
made  worth  mens  while  to  be  honeft,  they 
would  be  fo.  We  fland  on  an  excellent  bot- 
tom where  virtue  and  gain  cement  each  o- 
other. 

It  is  not  fo  neceflary  to  the  politician,  as  is 
generally  fuppofed,  to  enquire  whether  a  man, 
acts  from  public  principles  of  honour,  or  from 
private  views,  provided  he  aft  at  all  :  what- 
foever  the  motive  be,  the  benefit,  or  injury, 
(fa&s,  without  my  fuffrage,  {hall  determine 
which)  derived  to  his  country,  is  juft  the 
fame. 

To  confound  private  with  public  characters 
is  befide  the  purpofe ;  they  need  not  be  fet  in 
contraft  when  they  concern  not  each  other. 
If  we  make  both  conceflions,  that  thofe  men 
our  patriot  has  fo  roughly  handled,  are  the 
bafe  tools  he  has  reprefented  them  to  be ;  aad 
that  he  himfelf  is  as  totally  devoid  of  principle  ; 
yet  even  on  thefe  fuppofitions,  if  he  be  realjy  at 
enmity  with  them  from  private  refentment,  the 
public  may  poflibly  be  availed  of  his  endeavours, 
as  one  knave  is  an  excellent  iaflrument  to  ex* 
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pofe  the  bafenefs  of  another  :  it  were  almoft  too 
coarfetoadd,  tbat  when  rogues  jail  out,  hone/1  men 
csnt  by  their  right. 

Allowing  he  is  really  intercfted  at  heart  in 
rcprefling  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary 
power,  (fame  fays  he  is,)  he  is  embarked  in  a 
worthy  caufe.  I  wifh  I  could  fay  as  much 
in  favour  of  the  mob,  who  compofe  his  body- 
guard. I  fear  they  are  to  be  efteemed  greater 
fticklers  for  it,  when  they  compel  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  city  to  illuminate  their  windows, 
whether  they  will  or  not,  (once  becaufe  their  pa- 
triot 10 as  fcnt  to  prifon^)  than  the  moft  defpotic 
mini  Her. 

I  am  much  of  the  opinion  of  my  author, 
[Machiavel,]  that,  in  general,  only  the  name 
cf  liberty  is  contended  for  by  the  heads  and  the 
dregs  of  a  people.  Few  ages  afford  examples 
of  integrity  in  administration.  Intereft  has  too 
large  a  gripe.  The  general  good  is  fwallowed 
xip  in  the  views  of  individuals.  If  the  prefent 
be  bad,  it  is  no  novelty.  A  perpetual  round  of 
the  fame  caufes  cannot  fail  of  producing  the 
fame  effects.  Men  of  difhoneft  principles  are 
often  fixed  on  for  the  ftewards  of  a  nation,  and 
not  fufficiently  accountable  to  thofe  who  ap- 
point them.  The  temptations  they  lie  expofed 
to  are  great,  and  their  virtue  to  refill  them  is 
none  at  all.  The  people  fix  the  price  of  their 
liberties,  and  then  repine  if  the  minifter  lays 
«lo\vn  the  purchafe.  Hence  the  tears  they  fhed. 
F  3  But, 
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Cut,  to  take  leave  of  our  patriot  :  If  after 
all  his  profdftons  of  patriotifm,  and  protefta- 
tions  of  integrity,  (like  fome  that  have  gone 
before  him,)  he  meanly  deferts  his  caufe,  thro' 
tiifappointments  of  fordid  expectation,  or  un- 
worthy allurements,  he  muft  not  hope  to  be 
3;umbered  with  former  worthies,  thofe  mo- 
ral comets,  who  ftem'd  the  torrent  of  corrup- 
tion and  oppofition  to  the  laft,  and  would  fuf- 
fer  an  injury  from  fo  undeferving  an  interlo- 
per. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER     XII. 
ON  THE  PUBLIC  EXERCISE  OF  PROSTITUTION. 


Quis  cmm  nsn  vicus  alundat 

Trijlibus  cbfccenis  ? Juv.  fat.  ii. 

IN  an    age    fo   flrenuoufly   inclined    to   im- 
provements as  the  prefent,  there  is  encour- 
agement for  throwing  out   hints  and  propofals 
that  might  tend  to  the  emolument  of  fociety. 
With  an  eye  to  this  purpofe,  and  urged  by  the 
favourable     reception    well-meant    endeavours 
ever  meet  with,  I  have  turned  my  thoughts  on 
the  fubjeft  of  a   pernicious  evil,  which  has  too 
long  infefted   our  ftreets,    to  the  detriment  of 
health,  life,  and  morality,  with  a  view  to  re- 
move it.      The  evil  I  mean  (to  make  my  pre- 
face {hort)   is   the  open   and  public  exercife  of 
proftitution,  an    exercife  productive  of  both  a 
moral  and  a  phyfical  contagion,  the  one  on  the 
manners,  and   the  other  on  the  bodies  of  the 
people. 

It  will  hardly  be  contended,  that  there  is  a 

poflibility  of  flopping  the    fpreading  contagion 

by  a  radical  cure,  the  prevention  of  fornication, 

which  is  the  caufe  of  it.     The  pafiion  for  fen- 

F  4  fual 
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fual  indulgence  in  this  refpecl:  has  been  ever 
too  rebellious  to  fubmit  to  the  controul  of 
law.  The  legislators  of  every  age  and  nation, 
from  the  remoteft  periods  of  antiquity,  have 
<lcfp:ured  of  fubduing.  it  entirely  j  and  the  beft 
courfe  many  of  them  could  take,  before  difeafe 
cxilled,  was  to  licenfe  it  under  certain  regula- 
Jations,  which  were  judged  to  introduce  as 
few  ill  confequences  as  a  toleration  of  any  kind 
Would  admit. 

Were  it  in  the  power  of  legislature  totally  to 
put  a  flop  to  fornication,  I  grant  it  would  be 
fuch  a  benefit  to  a  nation,  as  would  amply  re- 
pay the  trouble  attending  the  exertion  of  law 
againft  offenders.  Matrimony,  the  fource  of 
population,  which  is  a  great  concern  of  flate, 
iuffers  exceedingly  from  its  prevalence  among 
youth  i  who  would  engage  in  charter  connex- 
ions, and  become  friends  to  their  country,  if 
they  could  be  deprived  of  the  company  of  wo- 
men on  any  other  conditions.  Some  there  are 
•who  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  a  flricter 
/earch  after  proftitutes,  and  a  feverer  penalty 
inflicled  on  each  party  concerned,  would  pre- 
vent it  :  but,  I  believe,  with  little  ground  for 
jtheir  aflertions.  The  beft  confequences  that 
would  follow  a  prohibition  of  this  kind,  would 
fce  only  a  removal  of  the  evil  out  of  fight,  by 
forcing  the  delinquents  to  retreats,  and  per- 
haps a  greater  eagernefs  after  a  pleafure  they 
avould.eftecm  the  fweeter  becaufe  it  was  forbid- 
den 
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<3en  them.*  Betides  that  a  ftrong  check  on  the 
ungovernable  luxuriancy  of  mankind  might  be- 
.get  a  moral  dljlortion, 

Taking  it  for  granted  (as  I  think  we  may) 
that  an  entire  reformation  in  this  particular  is 
too  great  a  blefling  to  be  hoped  for  from  human 
perverfenefs  and  "frailty,  the  prefent  train  of  ills 
merits  the  attention  and  redrefs  of  adminiftra- 
tion.  To  give  a  higher  idea  of  the  neceflity  of 
fuch  a  redrefs,  we  will  curforily  furvey  the 
chief  grounds  of  complaint. 

The  firft  grievance  we  will  touch  on  is,  the 
additional  temptation  men  are  expofed  to  from 
the  public  appearance  of  proftitutes  in  the 
ftreets  and  other  places  of  refort,  and  the  lures 
they  openly  fpread  for  the  unwary.  A  fight  of 
fuch  objects  awakens  a  defire,  which  inattention, 
or  other  amufcment,  has  laid  afleep,  and  many 
are  caught,  who  otherwife  would  have  efcaped. 
Opportunity  makes  him  a  thief \  who  without  it 
had  been  honeft.  Scarce  half  the  number  or" 
rakes,  who  now  are  their  dupes,  would  be  at 
the  pains  of  fearching  for  them.  They  fee  them 
.at  their  elbow,  are  feized  by  furprife,  and  fur- 
render  at  difcretion. 

A  difeafe,  which  faps  the  foundation  of  health 

and    life,  is  difperfed    over    the   nation,  whofe 

very  cure  is  the  bane  of  ftrength.     Young  men, 

who   are   the   ornament   of    the    prefent,    and 

F  5  fhould 

*  Quicquid  fervatur  cupimus  magis,  ipfaqe  fmern 
Curavocat.  — —  Ov.  amor.  1.  iii.  el.  4. 
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fhould  conflitute  the  fupport  of  the  fucceeding, 
age,  are  the  victims  of  its  ravages,  and  not 
rarely  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  lives,  as  the  dear 
purchafe  of  their  gratification.  Nor  does  the 
evil  reft  with  them.  The  relics  of  difeafe 
and  weaknefs  are  the  inheritance  of  their  chil- 
dren, inftead  of  the  wealth  they  have  wafted  ; 
and  the  innocent  fuffer  with  the  guilty,  who 
deferve  not  to  (hare  in  their  ills,  when  as  yet 
they  have  not  partaken  in  their  vices.  It  is 
true,  pofterity  has  never  confulted  the  .good  of 
its  anceftry  :  yet  we,  if  we  are  juft,  fhall  avoid 
entailing  our  own  miferies  on  thofe  who  come 
after  us,  whether  they  have  deferved  our  favours 
or  not,  and  not  with  furly  wit  demand,  What 
good  has  pcjlerity  ever  done  us  ?  —  Ltt  pojlcrity 
confultfor  rtfelf. 

The  hiding-places  of  common  proftitutes  are 
not  confined  to  the  purpofes  of  forbidden  love. 
They  are  nurferies  for  every  moral  difeafe  that 
can  infect  a  nation.  Debauchery  is  not  the 
only  vice  they  harbour :  on  the  contrary,  it  rs 
perhaps  one  of  the  moft  harmlefs  and  incon- 
iiderable.  Crimes  of  blacker  die  there  find  an 
afylum.  By  public  relations  we  are  informed, 
that  men  are  robbed,  and  murdered,  by  the  a- 
bandoned  retainers  of  thofe  odious  retreats  » 
and,  by  the  loffes  they  fuftain  from  their  com- 
merce among  them,  are  tempted  to  replace 
their  money  by  means  which  at  laft  cover  them 
\vith  fhame  and  ignominy.  Idlenefs  is  a  con- 

ftaat 
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ftant  attendant  at  thefe  detefted  cells ;  and  it 
is  an  obfervation  not  lefs  true  than  trite,  that 
thofe  who  are  not  well,  are  generally  ill,  em- 
ployed. Vile  as  the  characters  of  proftitute? 
are,  they  are  rendered  worfe  by  the  licentious 
ftate  of  their  prostitution. 

Another  lofs  to  the  community  from  the  pre- 
fent  mode,  is  that  of  labour.  There  are  com- 
puted to  be  many  thoufand  idle  profeffors  of 
proftitution  in  the  metropolis  only,  who  are 
loft  to  the  ftate,  by  not  contributing  their  fhare 
of  induitry  to  fupply  the  feveral  national  wants. 
Such  a  number  of  perfons  properly  employed 
would  be -no  inconfiderable  accefiion  to  any  ufeful 
occupation  they  are  capable  of  undertaking  ; 
and  even  a  revenue  might  arife  to  the  govern- 
ment, by  way  of  tax  on  luxury,  from  the  pro- 
fits of  their  labour,  and  the  hires  of  their  pit>f- 
titution. 

To  enumerate  all  the  evils  that  are  canfe- 
quent  on  the  prefentx>pen  and  unregulated  cxr 
ercife  of  fornication,  would  be  both  unneceffary 
and  improper  :  unneceffary,  becaufe  they  are 
fufficiently  known  to  the  generality  of  the 
world  :  and  improper,  as  it  would  be  to  collect 
in  a  body  a  multitude  of  fuch  defcriptions  as 
would  be  an  affront  to  decorum.  It  is  enough 
that  we  are  witnefles  of  what  is  complained  of 
nightly  in  the  ftreets.,  without  painting  the 
fcenes  afrefh,  and  ftaining  the  leaves  of  a  book 
with  recapitulations  of  what  mifchiefs  are  en- 
F  6  gendered 
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gendered  from  the  fpawn  of  obfcenity.  If 
the  above  are  not  fubje&s  for  complaint,  what 
are  all  the  natural  evils  of  life,  and  at  what 
fhall  we  be  concerned  ?  Cuftom  familiarizes 
thefe  things,  it  is  true  ;  and  by  means  of  it 
we  overlook  them  :  and  fo  it  will  peftilence 
and  the  fword  :  they  can  only  infect  and  de- 
ftroy  ;  and  if  that  be  a  trifle,  why  complain  of 
any  thing  ? 

Such  being  the  inconveniences  refulting  from 
unlicenfed  proftitution,  it  will,  I  truft,  be 
allowed  there  is  great  room  for  reforming  it. 
The  moft  natural  method  of  effecting  which 
purpofe  appears  to  be  by  the  erection  of  public 
flews,  fubjecl:  to  the  infpection  and  regulations 
of  officers  appointed  by  government  ;  whofe 
provinC*  liould  be  to  prevent  the  incidental 
grievano  accruing,  which  are'  above  pointed 
out.  The  defirable  example  has  been  fet,  (tho* 
not  entirely  on  this  plan,)-  by  feveral  ftates,  as 
Sparta,  Rome,  Leghorn,  and  others^  by  way 
of  excluding  greater  evils.* 

Indeed 

*  The  Grecian  itates  lieenfed  courtezans,  (who 
were  to  wear  a  peculiar  garment,)  as  a  remedy  a- 
gainft  adultery.  As  matrimony  is  an  inftitution  of 
fociety  founded  on  general  utility,  adultery  and  for- 
nication come  within  the  defcription  of  vices  ;  and 
though  fornication  be  the  more  Ample  and  inno- 
cent of  thofe  two  irregularities,  it  is  yet  to  be 
deemed  immoral ;  that  commerce,  in  particular, 

with 
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Indeed  we  need  not  have  travelled  fo  far  for 
examples  :  we  read  of  public  flews,  on  the 
Bank-Side,  Southwark,  which  were  licenfed 
by  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  fubjeS  to  re- 
gulations confirmed  by  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  the  articles  of  which  are  to  be 
feen  in  Stowe's  Survey.  Four  of  the  moft  re- 
markable orders  are  the  fcl lowing. 

That  no  ftew-holder  fhould  keep  any  woman 

that  HAD  THE  PERILOUS  INFIRMITY  OF  BURN- 
ING. 

That  no  flngle  woman,  defirous  of  forfaking 
her  fins,  (hould  be  kept  again/I  her  -will. 

That 

with  common  women,  which  does  not  fubferve  the 
caufe  of  procreation.  That  our  age  is  not  more 
corrupt  than  fome  former  ages,  in  this  refpeft,  may 
be  concluded  from  the  following  words,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Cicero's  oration  for  M.  CceHus, 
and  would  fcarce  be  uttered  now  by  a  rake  in  fad 
fobriety,  much  lefs  from  a  roftrum,  except  by  an 
orator  Henley,  or  a  fwiue  that  had  the  gift  of  fpeech., 
They  are  thefe.  ferum  Ji  quis  eft  qui  etiam  meretri* 
cits  amor i but  inter  di3umju-i> entuti  putet,  eft  ilk  qxidcrn 
•valde  feverus,  nsgare  non  pojfum  :  Jed  abhcrret  non 
mode  ab  bujus  feculi  licemiay  everum  etiant  a  majorun 
confuetudine  atque  concepts  :  quando  enim  hoc  non  faftunt 
tft  ?  quando  reprebenfum  ?  &c. 

Were  I  to  interpret  the  licence  here  granted  into 
an  encouragement  of  wantonnefs,  I  mould  cenfure 
it  as  very  bad  politics  ;  but  if  it  was  intended  by 
way  of  anticipation  againft  worfc,  I  could  even  a- 
dore  it. 
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That  no  ftew-holder  fhould  receive  a  wan,  or 
a  man's  wife. 

That  no  man  fhould  be  inttced  into  any  of 
thefe  houfes  ;  nor  any  fingle  woman  take  money 
for  lying  with  a  man,  unlefs  he  lay  all  night.  — 

They  were  aboliflied  in  the  year  1546,  by 
command  of  Henry  VIII.  that  pattern  of  cbaf- 
tity  and  confcientious  advocate  for  wadded 
love  !  <,:i  .  .:  i 

I  do  not  here  intend  (nor  is.itimy  ppowinoe) 
to  fpecify  the  manner  and  particulars  ofnthc 
erection  I  recommend  :  that  I  leaVe'fdri&r'more 
able  projector  ;  and  content  myfelf  \vifch-lfe?efy 
reprefenting  the  want  of  it.  It  is,  however, 
proper  to  take  notice,  that  wherever  fuch;,a,,ji 
inftitution  receives  the  fanction  of  law,  the 
utmoft  care  fhould  be  taken  to  root  out  femi- 
naries  of  unlicenfed  courtezans,  as  a  neglect  of 
them  would  greatly  impede  the  beft  endeavour* 
to  remove  the  grievance.  Some  vigilance  muft, 
in  fuchacafe,  be  adopted,  and  JUSTICE, 
now  too  blind,  open  her  eyes,  and  feek  out  in 
earneft  thofe  who  tranfgrefs,  if  any  met  en- 
couragement. The  modeft  fair  might  then 
pafs  along  the  ftreets  without  having  her  ears 
aflailed  with  ribaldry  and  filth,  and  efcape  the 
confufion  that  now  often  tinges  her  cheek  v  ith 
a  bluih  :  and  the  unwary  boy,  who  b  ere  re 
thought  no- ill,  avoid  the  fnare  the  fyren  fpreads 
for  him,  and  not  be  inticed  to  fquander  away 
money,  fometimes  npt  his  own, 

tf 
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If  it  be  objected,  that  the  fame  difficulty  of 
eradicating  irregulars  would  afterward  fubfift 
as  we  now  encounter,  I  take  the  liberty  to  de- 
ny it.  Difeafe  fcares  a  little,  though  not  fo 
much  as  were  to  be  wifhed.  Many  of  thofe 
who  are  ftrongly  bent  on  fatisfying  their  defires, 
would  be  at  fmall  paius  to  avoid  th~  fcourge,  if 
they  had  it  in  their  power,  and  of  two  evils 
embrace  the  leaft.  It  would  naturally  follow 
from  thence,  that  the  exercife  difallowed  would 
fall  to  decay,  and  the  profeflbrs  of  it  diminifh 
in  number  of  courfe,  without  the  afliftance  even 
of  additional  vigilance.  At  prefent  no  fuch 
choice  exifts.  Men  muft  embrace  both  de- 
bauchery and  difeafe,  inftead  of  only  the  for- 
mer ;  by  which  the  confequences  of  their  con- 
duel  are  not  confined  to  themfelves. 

As  the  trouble  attending  a  completion  of  the 
libertine's  wifh  would  be  equally  confiderable, 
(and  only  the  propagation  of  difeafe  be  taken 
away,)  under  fuch  an  iuftitution,  the  caufe  of 
matrimony  would  not  fuffer.  Matrimony  was 
as  much  encouraged  b^  the  pradice  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  when  difeafe  exifted  not? 
as  now  :  and  if  that  produces  not,  this  deftroys 
the  race.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  youth 
(probably  fix  out  of  ten,  at  the  leaft)  indulge 
in  illicit  amours,  under  all  the  prefent  di fad- 
vantages  attending  their  libertinifm.  I  believe 
I  have  hardly  exceeded  the  truth  in  my  random 
calculation.  If  not,  what  a  number  of  the  hu- 
man race  muft  derive  a  weaknefs,  the  concomi- 
tant 
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tant  of  difeafe,  to  the  detriment  of  their  fpecies  ! 
and  how  few  are  deterred  by  an  apprehenfion 
of  the  evils  their  profligacy  entails  on  them  !  — 
They  proceed  in  their  career  till  they  are 
weary  of  it,  and  then,  by  experience  taught, 
have  final  recourfe  to  the  arms  of  a  lawful 
bride  for  that  genuine  .ratisfa£tion,  and  that 
feeling  return  cf  affection,  they  could  not  find 
in  the  venal  embraces  of  a  harlot. 

To  back  ail  thefe  endeavours,  it  would  be 
no  mean  affiftance  if  the  means  of  fupport  for 
the  unportioned  fair  could  be  multiplied,  to 
engage  the  attention  of  fupcrfluous  numbers. 
A  prohibition  of  fome  employments  for  men, 
in  favour  of  them,  would  furely  be  no  hard- 
fhip  for  the  one,  and  might  prove  a  relief  to 
the  other.  The  circle  the  latter  move  in  is  too 
contracted,  and  from  the  difficulties  they  have 
to  itruggle  with  they  are  led  to  embrace  their 
fhame.  The  natural  evils  of  life  incidental  to 
the  human  race  fall  more  to  the  (hare  of  that 
tender  fex  than  to  the  other.  The  laws  of  fo- 
ciety  (hould  in  pity  favour  them  as  much  as 
poffible. 

As  to  the  unhappy  proflitutes  themfelves,  it 
will  naturally  be  obferved,  that  they  have  been 
already  viewed  with  the  eye  of  pity,  and  af- 
forded a  comfortable  retreat  from  their  mife- 
rable  iituation.*  Much  to  the  honour  of  thofe 
who  projected  the  erection,  and  contribute  to 

the 
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the  fupport  of  fuch  an  afylum,  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed there  is  a  retreat.  But  that  does  not 
come  home  to  the  point,  nor  is  it  fufficient  for 
the  general  good.  If  the  unbridled  paffions  of 
youth  are  too  impetuous  to  bear  the  curb,  there 
muft  neccfiarily  exift  fome  objedt  of  their  de- 
fire,  which  fhould  rather  be  whores  than  the 
wives  of  others  ;  and  if  the  infatuation  of  fome 
haplefs  females,  who  are  infenfible  to  the  mi- 
feries  they  court,  or  their  inability  from  difeafe 
or  other  caufes,  incapacitates  them  from  avail- 
ing themfelves  of  this  public  indulgence,  we 
may  as  well  correct  what  appears  not  to  admit 
of  a  cure,  by  abridging  the  train  of  confe- 
quences,  and  (if  that  were  feafible)  endea- 
vouring to  advance  the  ends  of  procreation. 

The  women  in  queftion  (I  am  aware)  are 
feen  in  a  light  fo  odious  by  the  ftern  part  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  thofe  of  their  own  fex, 
that  to  plead  for  what  might  only  feem  a  relief 
to  them  will  be  thought  a  crime  :  Build  not  a 
houfe  to  hide  their  devoted  heads,  they  will  fay  ; 
chaftife  them  rather  daily  ivitb  fcorfions.  But  if, 
unlike  robbers,  they  are  neceflary  evils,  and 
fubferve  a  caufe,  by  pruning  the  dangerous 
luxuriancy  of  mankind  ;  if  fome  muft  be  tole- 
rated j  humanity  has  other  dictates  in  ftore  : 


Chryfibpu!  non  died  idem,  nee  mite  Thaletis 
Ingenium,  dulcique  fenex  vicinus  Hymetio. 


The 
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The  miferable  in  every  ftation   are  fubje&s  that 
aflc      our    pity,    not    our    hatred   ;    and   they 
are  fufficiently  miferable,  both  in  fituation  and 
profpeiSt.      They    are    enemies    to    themfelves 
more  than  to  others.       Defpifed  and  fcorned  by 
virtuous  pride,  hated  and  detefted  by  rigid    fe- 
verity,  they  wander  about  uiipitied.     The  hof- 
pitable  door  which  is  open  to  virtuous  poverty 
when  covered  with  rags,  is  {hut  to  them  alone  ; 
and  a  prifon  is  the  common  afylum  their  coun- 
try affords  them.      Occupations   which  belong 
only   to    females,    the   effeminate   manufacture 
and  vending  of  their  own  ornaments  and  cloth- 
ing, are  ufurped  by  the  other  fex,  to  their  pre- 
judice j  and  even  opportunities  of  fervitude  un- 
der an   imperious  miftrefs  are  not  always  to  be 
found.     To   Jofs   of  character  (which  perhaps 
was  the  forfeit   of  an  unguarded   moment}  is 
added  the  lofs  of  every  friend,  and  they  are  con- 
ftrained  to  fubmit  to  all  the  indignities  and  in- 
fults  which  the  brutality  of  the  lowed  order  in 
life  is  pleafed  to  beftow  on  them.      They   have 
punifhment   enough  for  their  faults,  both  men- 
tal   and  corporal,    if  punifhment   in  any  fhape 
would    awake  them  to    fenfibility.      The  very 
horror  an  imprudent  female  is  beheld  with    is 
the   parent  of  defpair   to  her,  and  the  bane  of 
her    amendment.       Pity  be  flied  on   the    of- 
fender, when  denied  to  the  offence  :  the  weak- 
nefs,  not  the  vice,  befpeaks  it. 

I  fear, 
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I  fear,  were  my  project  to  come  under  public 
confideration,  it  would  have  much  to  combat 
with  the  prejudices  of  fome  who  are  contracted 
in  their  notions,  and  the  interefts  of  others, 
who  with  the  worm  fubfift  on  deftruction.  Re- 
ligion would  be  brought  into  a  difpute,  wherein 
it  has  no  concern,  tho'  it  never,  that  I  knew,  for- 
bad a  fmall  evil  when  it  excluded  a  greater, 
and  always  enjoins  real  goodnefs  in  preference 
to  oftentation.  That  it  would  feem  an  encour- 
agement of  vice  to  erect  a  theatre,  whereon 
to  exhibit  its  fcenes,  is  a  plea  which  is  only 
plaufible,  and  reflects  no  honour  on  the  under- 
Handing  of  him  that  makes  it.  We  are  not  to 
be  condemned,  or  to  condemn,  by  appearances  : 
the  intention  and  confequences  muft  ftamp  art 
eftirnate  on  the  merit  of  a  deed.  If  indeed  a 
a  public  countenance  of  regulated  fornication- 
will  be  attended  with  infurmountable  obftacles, 
or  found  not  to  accomplifh  the  purpofe  of  in- 
ftitution,  no  more  can  be  urged  in  its  behalf : 
but  to  object  to  it  for  reafons  of  fuperftition  is 
weak  indeed,  and  a  difgrace  to  fo  fenfible  and 
enlightened  an  age  as  this. 

The  alarm- that  is  raifed  by  a  bold  innovation 
in  time  fublides  ;  particularly  if  experience 
pronounces  it  falutary.  Cuftom  has  reconciled 
people  to  a  Magdalene-Houfe  and  a  Foundling- 
Hofpital,  though  they  gave  fo  great  offence  at 
firft.  It  has  reconciled  them  even  to  an  hofpi- 
tal  for  the  cure  of  a  difeafe  the  confequence 

and 


and  fcourge  of  vice.  The  fame  familiarity 
would  favour  the  fcheme  in  queftion.  What 
more  difmal,  yet  what  more  neceflary,  than 
the  remedy  for  one  under  the  influence  of  the 
hydrophobia  ?  Death  is  his  only  releafe  :  cru- 
elty to  him,  if  a  cruelty ;  but  mercy  to  number- 
lefs  others,  who  without  it  might  have  been  the 
devoted  objects  of  his  contagion. 

Pope,  fpeaking  of  governments,  has  faid, 
*  What's  beft  adminifter'd  is  beft.' —  If  the  fo- 
reign inftitutions,  brought  for  examples,  are 
not  bleft  with  def;red  fuccefs,  it  may  reafonably 
be  attributed  to  want  of  care  in  conducting 
them,  and  not  to  a  defect  in  the  fcheme  itfelf. 
However,  as  I  am  not  inclined  to  be  fyftemati- 
cal,  if  the  utmoft  care  will  not  fubdue  the  Hy- 
dra, I  am  ready  to  give  up  the  argument :  I 
know  there  are  more  projectors  than  can  be  at- 
tended to,  and  more  projects  than  are  good. — — 
Now  throw  we  a  veil  over  the  fubjecl,  and 
think  of  it  no  more. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 
AND  MODERN  VIRTUES  COMPARED. 


Falllt  enim  vittum  fpecie  virtuth  et  umbra  ^ 
Cum  fit  trifle  habltuy  vultique  et  vefte  feverum. 

JUVEN.  fat.  xiv. 

IT  has  been  an  almoft  univerfally  received 
notion  for  fome  thoufand  years,  that  the 
world  increafas  in  vice  in  proportion  as  it  in- 
creafes  in  age.  This  opinion  is  vifible  among 
the  Romans  in  their  very  language,  which  has 
an  idiom  implying  the  degeneracy.  Vlr  anti- 
quus^  a  man  of  antiquity  ,  is  ufed  by  them  to  fig- 
nify  a  man  of  probity.  Whether  this  fentiment 
be  well  grounded,  will  appear  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  modern  with  ancient  characters 
of  men  who  dill  live  in  the  hiftorian's  page. 
If  it  be  juit,  it  is  enough  to  fright  a  man  of 
common  fortitude,  as  we  muil  in  a  courfe  of 
years  degenerate  into  very  devils.  But  we  hope 
to  prove,  by  way  of  confolation,  that  there  is 
only  a  fluctuation  of  virtues  and  vices  ;  and  that 
one  virtue  and  one  vice  expels  and  fuccceds 
another, 

This 
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This  inquiry  has  a  near  connexion  with  the 
queftion,  How  far  knowledge  contributes  to 
happinefs  ?  and  is  partly  reducible  to  it.  Acur- 
fory  glance  on  the  ancients  manners,  in  order  to 
•  compare  them  with  our  own,  will  reflect  a  light 
on  both  thefe  queries. 

We  cannot  better  direct  our  remarks,  than  to 
the  actions  of  thegreateft  and  moft  abfolute  men 
of  former  times,  fuch  as,    by  their  ftations  in 
life,    were  enabled  to  follow  the  full  bent   of 
their  inclinations.      If  we  do  this,  how  much 
will  the  ancients  fuffer  from   a  nice  infpection 
into  the  lives  and  morals  of  many  of  their  kings 
and  emperors  !     Had  the  monarchs  of  old  Rome 
(the  greateft  city  and  feat  of  empire  of  antiquity) 
combined  to  difgrace  the  age  they  lived  in,  they 
could  not    well  have   more  completely  accom- 
plifhed  their  purpofe  than  they  have  done.     The 
hiftories  of  moft  of  them  contain   fuch  extra- 
vagant examples   of  tyranny,    cruelty,    lawlefs 
luft,  injufttce,  and  every  vice  that  has  deferved  a 
name,  as  would  hardly  be  credited  by  one  not 
verfed  in  the  annals  of  that  country.     Subjects 
flaughtered  for  diver/ion   and   envy,    rapes  and 
fliamelefs  abominacions,  violations  of  every  lav/ 
of  man  and  humanity,  gluttony  and  every  ex- 
cefs,  fignalize  the  reigns  of  thefe  monfters  en- 
throned.    The  names  of  Nero,  Caligula,  Do- 
mitian,    Vitellius,    Heliogabalus,    and  fome  o- 
thers  that -could  be  fmgled  out,  will  juftify  our  cen- 
fures,  and  acquit  us  of  the  charge  of  calumny. 

To 
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To  particularize  their  flagitious  a&ions  would 
be  uaneceflarily  to  invade  the  province  of  hif- 
tory,  as  few  are  fo  ignorant  of  the  Roman  re- 
cords as  to  need  it,  though  many  will  not  rely  on 
their  own  judgements,  but  content  themfelves 
with  opinions  ready  made  for  their  ufe.  "We 
have,  it  muft  be  allowed,  modern  examples  of 
bad  princes,  who  have  brought  diihonour  on 
royalty  ;  but  I  much  queflion  if  the  interval  of 
time  from  Tiberius,  down  to  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants, can  be  matched  in  any  fucceeding  age, 
for  infamous  lives  and  actions  of  princes,  by  the 
accounts  we  have  of  them  in  Suetonius,  Taci- 
tus, and  fome  other  hiflorians. 

As  to  the  vices  of  that  age  among  private 
perfons,  we  may  eafily  conceive  to  how  great 
a  pitch  they  had  arrived,  from  the  accounts  of 
profligacy  too  glaringly  painted  by  the  honeft 
indignation  of  Juvenal  and  fome  paflages  of 
Perfius,  to  have  feen  the  light.  In  them  we 
find  fuch  enormities  of  the  times  expofed,  as 
geniufes  in  vice  might  boaft  of;*  fuch  as  would 
fignalize  this  or  any  other  age  of  the  world. 
Let  the  innocent  reader  rack  his  invention,  and 
his  conceptions  will  come  ftiort  of  the  origi- 
nals. 

The  private  hifrory  of  Petronius,  that  pure 
writer  of  impurity,  (as  he  has  beeji  ingenioufly 
and  properly  {tiled,}  gives  a  fine  opportunity 

of 

*  Ob  magnitudinem  infamix  ;    cujus  apudi 

prodigos  noviflima  voluptas  eft.     TACIT.  Annal. 


of  gueffing  at  the  fpirit  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  under  the  aufpices  of  Nero.  Let 
him  that  has  nurfed  up  an  opinion  of  the  ex- 
traordinary purity  and  innocence  of  antiquity, 
confult  this  and  the  above  quoted  authors,  and 
he  will  not  (land  agbaft  at  any  accounts  he  reads 
of  our  own  Englifh  metropolis. 

Luxury  is  the  great  bafis  of  moft  modern 
vices.  Gluttony  was  much  indulged  at  Rome, 
as  well  as  now.  Their  moft  polifhed  authors 
talk  of,  and  defcribe,  good  eating  and  drinking 
with  fuch  a  gout  as  to  make  a  hungry  reader's 
mouth  water.  Their  lampreys  and  other  choice 
fifh,  their  rare  and  far-fetched  .fowls,  their 
fauces  and  pickles,  are  known  to  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  their  writings.  With  what  fa- 
tisfa&ion  does  the  younger  Plinv  garnifh  a  table 
in  his  epiftles  ! 

To  talk  of  Roman  elegance  in  drefs  might 
caufe  a  modern  beau  to  fmile  ;  but  they  had 
their  ornaments  of  gold,  and  filver,  and  jew- 
els, and  even  their  peacock-feather  fuits,  as 
well  as  we.  The  ventus  textills,  the  llnea  nebula , 
(linen  fo  fine  as  to  acquire  thofe  names,)  may 
rival  our  boafted  lawns. 

Frauds  were  not  unknown.  The  art  of  mak- 
ing their  limbs  look  lore,  by  application  of  a 
corroding  herb,  to  extort  companion,  was  ufed 
by  beggars  —  a  trick  exquifite  and  refined  ! 
The  delufive  wiles  cf  the  priefts  and  mi- 
nifters  of  their  gods  are  well  expcfed  in  the  tem- 
porizing 
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find  crafty  humour  of  Tryphzena,  at  the  temple 
of  Priapus,  on  occafion  of  the  death  of  the  fa- 
cred  goofe.  Cheats  and  thieves  were  known  a- 
rnong  them  as  well  as  now.  Poifoning  and 
ftratagems  to  procure  tftates  were  not  rare. 
Adultery  had  its  examples  in  plenty  :  that  piece 
of  politenefs  was  not  left  for  modern  invention. 
Villany  in  fervants  was  fo  frequent,  that  fur, 
the  old  word  ufed  to  diftinguifh  that  clafs,  was 
afterwards  reftricled  to  fignify  a  thief  \  a  tranf- 
ition  refembling  that  of  our  Englifh  word  knave, 
which  two  hundred  years  ago  meant  a  fervant. 
It  is  tirefome  to  recapitulate  every  particular  ; 
that  were  to  plunge  into  an  ocean.  There 
is  no  name  for  any  vice  in  our  language  which 
cannot  be  exprefled  by  a  Roman  word  ;  and  no 
vice  which  is  not  often  mentioned  by  tbeir  au- 
thors. I  mean  not  to  aflert  that  they  were  worfe 
than  in  our  age  j  but  only  that  great  degene- 
racy is  a  chimxra.  If  they  talk  not  of  tele- 
fcopes,  electricity,  and  gunpowder,  they  rival 
us  in  moral  inventions. 

Not  entirely  to  reft  our  authorities  on  the 
Romans,  we  have  no  reafon  to  adore  the 
Greeks  for  their  extraordinary  purity.  A  bad 
man  was  not  regarded  by  them  with  fo  much 
aftonifliment  and  difmay  as  a  wild  bull,  or  a 
two-headed  monfter.  Such  beings  are  men- 
tioned as  very  common  things.  Diogenes,  the 
cynic,  ufed  a  lanthorn  to  find,  what  he  could 
not  by  day-light,  an  honeft  man  j  and  that  the- 
G  greater  ; 
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greater  part  of  men  were  bad,  was  the  opinion 
of  Bias.  From  the  account  of  thefe  venerable 
grey-beards  one  might  conclude  their  contem- 
poraries to  have  been  worfe  than  our  own  :  We 
>vill  pay  them  the  negative  compliment  of  being 
not  much  better.  There  are  not  fuch  gooH 
private  memoirs  of  difiblute  perfons  to  be  found 
among  their  writings,  as  the  Romans  have  left 
us,  to  difgrace  their  times.  The  biographical 
incidents  refpe£ting  this  nation  are  confined 
chiefly  to  virtuous  men.  Some  bad  characters 
are  tranfmitted  down  to  us,  but  they  are  fuch 
as  are  interwoven  with  general  hiftory.  In  o- 
ther  words,  they  have  not  a  Juvenal  or  a  Per- 
iius,  a  Petronius  or  a  Horace,  to  expofe  their 
vices  j  and  Menandcr  is  loft.  The  principal 
fat  ire  againft  them  is  found  in  Ariftopha- 
nes,  who,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  drew  his  pic- 
tures from  real  life.  What  abominable  ftuff 
has  this  writer  called  by  the  name  of  comedies  ! 
Such  an  author  would  be  filenced  now,  as  a  fub- 
jedl  of  abhorrence.  In  ihort,  Turkey  is  the 
feat  of  ancient  Greece. 

One  of  the  beft  qualities  the  ancients  could 
boaft  of,  was,  that  they  did  not  worry  one 
another  for  religion,  and  honour  their  Ma- 
ker by  deftroying  his  works.  Socrates  is  a  rare 
example  of  fuch  a  facrifice  ;  and  he  would  pro- 
bably have  efcaped  the  rage  of  Anytus,  Meli- 
tus,  and  the  reft  of  his  perfecutors,  if  he  had 
fcuted  bis  daemon  a  little  more  prudently,  and 

not 
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rot  made  fo  violent  a  ftir  about  fome  innocent 
doctrines,  infipidly  recorded  by  Xenophon  in 
his  Memorabilia,  and  idolized  by  Plato.  It 
was,  however,  very  cruel  thus  to  have  treated 
an  honeft  phrenzy. 

Thofe  crimes  are  to  be  deemed  moft  flagitious 
which  have  the  greateft  tendency  to  deftroy  or 
hurt  the  human  race.  On  this  head,  there 
are  fome  heavy  charges  to  be  alleged  againlt 
antiquity.  War  and  ambition  are  too  much  in- 
dulged in  our  times,  but  they  were  Hill  more 
unreafonably  attended  to  in  the  earlier  ages. 
Their  hardier  virtues  were  directed  to  this  cruel 
purpofe,  even  by  fome  of  their  philofophers 
themfelves.  In  purfuit  of  it  they  loft  all  re- 
gard to  juftice  and  humanity  j  and  dignified 
their  fteadinete  in  this  deftructive  trade  by  the 
comprehenfive  nama  of  virtue.  The  poor  vic- 
tims of  their  fury  had  frequent  caufe  to  rue  the 
confluences  from  want  of  generofity  in  the 
victors  treatment- An  extraordinary  incli- 
nation to  fuch  violations  as  this  will  balance  a- 
gaifcft  numerous  virtues  j  and  the  ftri£teft  pri- 
vate conduct  among  fellow-citizens  will  not 
atone  for  the  ravages  attending  an  invafioa  of 
others  poffefljons.  If  foftnefs  and  effeminacy 
degrade  fome  modern  characters,  rough nefs  and 
ferocity  had  lilcewife  their  faults.  They  have 
both  their  concomitant  bjemjjuV*  :  but  efpeci- 
ally  the  latter,  whi.ch  diftingui&  brutes  from 
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Two  other  accufations  (hall  be  brought  a- 
gainlt  the  ancients,  one  of  them  unknown  to 
Europe  now.  The  firft  is,  their  expoiing  their 
new-born  babes  to  penfh,  when  the  father  did 
not  choofe  to  educate  them.  This  is  fo  cruel 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  one  would 
imagine  none  but  favages  could  be  guilty  of, 
and  thofe  of  the  moft  barbarous  fort.  The 
laft  particular  I  {hall  urge,  is,  the  manner  in 
which  many  of  them  treated  thofe  fellow- 
creatures  they  were  pleafed  to  make  their 
flaves,  and  their  ungenerous  defertion  of  them 
when  worn  out  in  their  fervice.  If  not  in  our 
country,  yet  many  who  are  the  fubje&s  of  it 
in  another  continent,  I  am  well  aware,  are  not 
innocent  of  this  charge  ;  and  I  only  exhibit  it 
as  a  proof  that  this  example  of  injuftice  is  not 
of  modern  growth,  and  that  the  ancients  in- 
fringed the  natural  law  as  well  as  we.  The 
charge  may  appear  trifling  in  the  opinion  of  a 
planter,  but  it  really  is  not  fo.  Without  the 
additional  exercife  of  cruelty  towards  thefe 
flaves,  the  affumed  dominion  over  them  with- 
out their  confent  is  unwarrantable.  Every 
fon  of  nature,  from  the  moment  of  his  birth, 
is  entitled  to  freedom,  as  his  natural  inherit- 
ance. If  his  inclination,  or  intereft,  fubjecl: 
him  to  another,  his  mafter  has  his  concurrence 
for  the  authority  he  is  vefted  with,  which  he 
may  exercife  as  long  as  is  by  ftipulation  agreed, 
but  no  longer  :  he  is  but  a  temporary  fervant, 

and 
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and  can  demand  back  his  liberty  at  pleafure. 
But  abfolute  flavery  can  only  be  incurred  by  a 
delinquent,  for  the  breach  of  fome  law  of  that  fo- 
ciety  of  which  he  profefles  himfelf  a  member, 
and  whofe  protection  he  enjoys.  This,  and 
this  only,  is  lawful  flavery,  which  may  yield  a 
recompence  for  the  lofTes  of  him  that  has  been 
injured.  Policy  would  prefer  the  infliction  of 
this  punilhment  to  taking  away  a  life  that  may 
be  of  fervice  to  the  public.  Death  is  infolvent : 
old  Charon  is  the  only  gainer  by  it.  To  fend 
a  man  into  the  other  world  for  damage  he 
has  done  in  this  is  adding  to  the  lofs.  Let  him 
ftay  here  and  ftrain  his  nerves  to  repair  it. 

The  limits  of  a  chapter  will  not  allow  a  more 
minute  examination,  and  we  muft  content  our- 
felves  with  this  general  review  from  the  accounts 
given  by  the  writers  of  former  times.  In  them 
we  have  abundant  examples  of  every  fpecies  of 
vice,  if  that  will  conltitute  them  equally  vi- 
cious with  us  :  if  not,  I  know  not  by  what 
ftandard  we  are  to  afcertain  the  truth  of  the 
queftion  in  debate.  Flattery  itfelf,  the  varnifh 
of  vice,  and  bane  of  honefty,  was  not  left  for 
modern  refinement.  The  bafeft  characters  of  . 
antiquity  could  find  their  panegyrifts.  Inven-  ' 
tions  in  the  arts  have  been  more  referved  for  fa- 
gacious  improvement  than  inventions  in  vice. 
Vice  needs  not  much  inftru6Hon  :  the  fcencs  of 
many  a  fingle  profligate  prefent  it  in  every  form  ; 
and  profligates  have  been  the  growth  of  all  ages. 
G  3  Profefiions 


Profetfions  of  virtue,  I  grant,  may  have  been 
more  frequent  in  former  time*  than  now  ;  but 
we  are  not  thence  td  conclude  that  they  had 
jufler  notions  of  it,  or  a  larger  ftiare,  than  our 
contemporaries  ;  but  that  they  bad  more  often* 
tation.  Statelinefs  and  referve  mark  the  cha- 
racters of  antiquity  :  impudence  and  freedom 
are  the  charaderiftic  of  the  moderns.  The  for- 
mer chofe  rather  to  doke  their  faults  }  the  latter 
as  readily  expofe  them. 

If  we  make  this  difUrt&ion,  that  the  vices 
of  the  ancients  were  mere  from  nature,  and 
thofe  of  the  moderns  rather  the  rtfult  of  art, 
it  will  balance  neither  way;  for  if  the  enthu- 
fiaftic  fpiric  of  the  former  produced  heroifm  in 
virtue,  it  likewife  gave  birth  to  heroifm  in  vice'* 
And  if  it  be  infilled  on  that  mankind  degene*- 
rates,  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  as  of  pernicious  tendency  : 
but  that  is  a  conceflion  I  ihould  make  with  re- 
gret. The  doctrine  of  caufe  and  effect  (as 
there  is  an  infeparable  connexion  between  thdra) 
is  of  icrvice  in  this  and  all  other  difquifitions.. 
Though  we  were  deprived  of  the  affiflancc  of 
records,  we  (hould  not  be  entirely  incapacitated 
to  form  fome  julb  conclulions.  Men  had  the 
fame  paflions  in  former  ages  as  at  prefent :  and 
the  fame  degrees  of  learning  or  ignorance  muft 
have,  c&terh  paribus^  the  fame  i-nAueiK-e  at 
all  times.  Travel  into  an  ignorartt  EngUfli 
county,  and  you  are  in  the  neareft  roid  to  an- 
cient 
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cient  Greece  and  Rome,  though  you  fee  not 
the  temple  of  Diana,  or  the  Capitol,  before 
you. 

A  refearch  into  the  remoter  ages  of  antiquity, 
prior  to  Grecian  and  Roman  fplendor,  is  atten- 
ded with  infurmountable  difficulties.     Such  fa- 
bulous accounts-  are  interwoven  with  earlier  an- 
nals as  are  an  affront  on  common  fenfe  ;  and 
what  are  probable  cannot  be  fully  relied  on,  for 
more  reafons  than  one.     The  more  remote  the' 
period,  the  more  ignorant  the  people,  and  the 
nearer  their  approach  to  brutes.     The  unculti- 
vated   and  ruder  nations  have  been  much  the 
fame  in  every  age  of  the  world  i  and  no  ar- 
gument can  be  drawn  from  any  of  therm,  of  any 
moment   in    the    prefent   controverfy.      Their* 
virtues  and  vices  have  been  found  nearly  on  a 
balance,    fuch     as  nature  has  always   laid    thd 
foundation   for,    and  external  accidents    alone 
ripened  into  action.*     It  is  more  than  probable 
that     the    barbarous    ages    in    queftion   were 
faithfully   copied   by  the  wild  Indians,    in  the 
ftate  wherein   they  were  difcovered  by  Ameri- 
cus  and  Columbus,  by  no  means  patterns  for  a 
face  that  has  the  privilege  of  reafon. 

Many  have  been  much  pofTefled  with  a  great 

opinion  of  what  is  called  ajlate  of  nature^  with- 
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out  refinement,  imagining  vices  to  be  the 
work  of  time,  and  the  fimpler  ages  to  have  been 
patterns  of  purity,  where  law  the  public  curb, 
and  reafon  the  private  and  familiar  monitor, 
were  not  invited  to  check  the  unruly  paffions  of 
nature  :  but  this  notion,  upon  examination, 
appears  to  be  falfe  and  ideal.  A  ftate  of  nature 
is  a  ftate  of  war,  confufion,  and  anarchy.  But 
for  reafon,  tygers,  lions,  and  wolves,  had  been 
men  as  well  as  we. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  moft  celebrated  na- 
tions, that  are  known,  to  experience  a  fluctuation 
of  virtues  and  vices,  of  profperity  and  adverfity, 
a  revolution  and  return  to  their  former  condi- 
tion, as  Plutarch  has  long  fmce  obferved, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  has  worked  but  litde 
change  On  the  aggregate  race  of  man.  An  ir- 
ruption into  England  or  France,  by  bandittis 
of  barbarian?,  would  p»obd>ly  deprive  their 
fifing  generations  of  what  advantages  they  have 
derived  from  two  thoufand  years,,  by  the  de- 
ftruction  of  public  records,  the  deflation  of 
war,  the  lofs  of  liberty,  and  the  infection  and 
tyranny  of  brutal  manners.  Rome  and  Greece 
are  {landing  and  convincing  monuments  of 
fuch  a  downfal. 

Human  nature  has  been  in  all  ages  a  motley 
mixture  of  light  and  (hade.  The  genius  of 
fcience  has  no  chofen  fpot  for  perpetual  refi- 
dence  :  and  however  particular  caufes  have  ge- 
nerated particular  virtues,  peculiar  vices  have 

been 
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been  Teen  in  their  train.  A  total  and  univerfal 
change  in  the  character  of  man  is  a  prodigy 
as  little  to  be  expe&ed,  as  that  a  brute  fhould 
reafon,  or  a  fifn  fhould  fly  ;  and  though  a  few 
individuals  may  have  been  wrought  on  difFer- 
cntly  in  different  ages,  men,  collectively,  ever 
have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  men.  Antiquity 
may  have  been  celebrated  for  their  roughncfs, 
nnd  the  moderns  for  the  fofter  refinements; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  their  virtues  and  vices  feem 
to  have  nearly  counterpoifed  each  other,  and 
great  preference  allowed  -to  the  former  can  be 
looked  en  but  as  a  fond  partiality,  fit  only  for  a 
Lipfius  to  cherifh,  who  hated  ex'ery  thing  that 
wss  modern  ;  and  as  very  a  folly  as  to  be 
dying  in  love  for  Helen  or  Cleopatra,  the  for- 
mer of  which  had  only  an  apology  for  a  nofe,* 
and  the  latter  was  z  gypfy. 

This   general  opinion  of  human  degeneracy 
fecms  to  have  flov.-cd  partly  from  a  natural  par- 
tiality we  all  entertain  for  what  is  paft  and  out 
of  our  reach ;  f    and  partly  from  tradition  and 
G  5  the 

*  It  ip  related  of  this  ceU-biated  lady,  (I  hope 
my  fair  readers  will  not  burfl  with  envy,)  that  /he 
was  fo  extravagantly  delicate,  as  to  have  only  t\vo 
holes,  by  w?.}'  of  nollrils,  in  the  room  of  that  ug]y 
prominence  infe,ior  beauties  bear  about  them, 

•J-  Virtutem  incolumem  oditnus  ; 

Sublatatn  ex  oculis  qucerimus  inviJi. 
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the  fictions  of  the  poets,  fuch  as  Hefiod  and 
Ovid,  who  have  beautifully  fung  of  the  differ- 
ent ages.  If  w~  take  notice  of  what  ideas  we 
have  amufed  ourfelves  with  in  the  courfe  of 
our  own  private  lives,  or  make  obfervation  on 
thofe  who  are  advanced  in  years,  we  mall  find 
very  ftrong,  though  fecret,  traces  of  a  par- 
tiality for  former  time*.  Every  fucceeding  ftage 
of  life  faffers  in  our  approbation  when  com- 
pared with  that  which  went  before,  whether 
there  be  juft  caufe  for  the  preference  given,  or 
»ot.f  Aged  people,  in  particular,  are  exceed- 
ing prone  to  extol  what  they  faw  and  did  in 
their  youth,  as  more  extraordinary  and  memo- 
rable than  the  actions  and  fcenes  exhibited  by 
their  rifing  progeny.  The  focus  of  their  minds, 
like  that  of  their  eyes,  (to  indulge  a  puerile 
comparison)  increafes  in  diftance  by  the  accu- 
mulating flatnefs  of  their  organs,  by  which 
they  fee  things  afar  off  in  the  moft  favourable 
light,  and  they  need  external  affiftance  for 
their  mental  decays,  as  well  as  additional  con- 
vexity from  optics,  to  clear  their  vifual  ray. 
The  value  of  every  action,  the  beauty  of  every 
fcene,  is  exaggerated  by  length  of  time,  and 
derives  from  it  additional  luilre ;  a  fortunate 
circumftance  for  a  Raphael,  or  an  inferior  maf- 
ter  of  Italy,  whofe  colours  and  ilrokes  are  found 
more  beautiful  for  age ;  which  is  an  advantage 
the  works  of  Nature  cannot  boaft  of. 

Such 
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Such  prejudices  arc  vifible  in  the  progrefs 
of  public  and  private  affairs,  and  the  notions  of 
men  in  both  thofe  refpecls  are  built  on  the  fame 
foundation.  The  humour  is  old,  and  has  been 
noticed  upwards  of  three  thoufand  years  ago. 
The  Grecian  Neitor,  who  lived  three  age?, 
if  Fame  and  the  poets  are  not  given  to  lying, 
thought  little  of  the  heroes  that  accompanied 
him  to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  when  he  compared 
them  in  his  mind  with  thofe  he  knew  when  a 
{tripling.  An  Ajax  that  could  hurl  a  rock,  a 
Stentor  whofe  voice  would  have  reached  from 
the  Grecian  camp  to  either  pole,  a  Diomedc 
that  wounded  a  goddefs,  and  fent  her  wimper- 
ing  away,  and  an  Achilles  who  was  foaltonifti- 
ingly  fpirited  as  to  fit  ftill  in  great  wrath  during 
the  greateft  part  of  the  war,  becaufe  they  took 
his  girl  from  him,  were  all  nothing  to  their 
predeceflbrs  in  heroifrn. 

The  lait  reafon  afligoed  for  this  prejudice,  the 
fictions  of  the  poets,  founded  on  tradition,  may 
to  fome  appear  inefficient  to  contribute  to  fuch 
an  effect.  But  we  are  to  confider  what  influ.- 
ence  the  poets  had  in  former  times.  It  is  well 
known  that  their  works  were  inftrumental  in 
forming  fchemes  of  religion,  and  that  (particu- 
larly among  the  vulgar)  the  moft  ridiculous 
and  abfurd  of  their  fables  gained  credit  with 
the  people.  Poetry  was  efteemed  facred,  and 
the  poets,  or  bards,  were  accounted  the  am- 
G  6  bafladors 
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bafladors  of  heaven.  It  is  not,  then,  furprifing 
that  a  prettily-fancied  ftory,  of  golden,  filver, 
brazen,  and  iron  ages,  fhould  have  been  in 
fome  degree  ferioufly  received,  efpecially  as  it 
implied  a  more  innocent  ftate,  in  which  man 
was  originally  placed,  in  vindication  of  the 
divine  Architect. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

ON   CONJECTURAL    METAPHYSICS. 
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LUCIAN.  Dec.  Bon.  Fort.  [Momus  loq.] 
—  Ov  ya.%  J-JI«TO»  T))Xtx«To»  ts^-n^a.  vrdfom*  rats  f/*£- 
petf  i»joio<,  wj  wa^t<7w9^KW  T>J  «•!•«  TWV  •crgwTfc'*  «fp£wi*j 
igiftwcu.  SlM  FLIC.  C.  38. 


NEVER  does  a  dwarf  more  naturally 
excite  derifion  by  his  diminutive  appear- 
ance than  when  he  ftands  unhappily  contrafted 
by  the  fide  of  a  giant.*  Had  the  frog  -in  ./Efop 
been  content  with  the  ordinary  fize  of  his  bro- 
ther frogs,  without  afpiring  at  the  ilature  of 
an  ox,  he  might  not  only  have  efcaped  the 
(corn  attending  on  unfuccefsful  ambition,  but 
have  even  deferved  a  compliment  on  his  fupe- 
riority  over  a  fly  for  magnitude.  —  Not  the  far- 
caftic  infult,  but  the  falutary  caution,  con- 
tained in  this  fable,  would  I  throw  in  the  way  of 
fome  philofophers  ;  thofe,  I  mean,  who  trufting 
too  much  to  the  wings  of  their  contemplation, 
fancy  they  can  foar  to  heights  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  fon  of  Daedalus. 

When 
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When  men  of  genius  and  judgement  exer- 
cife  their  talents  in  forming  fyftems  cf  morality, 
on  the  bafis  of  juftice,  and  on  principles  of  ge- 
neral utility  :  when  they  amufe  themfelves  with 
researches  into  the  world  of  aftronomy,  and  in- 
veftigate  the  properties  of  motion,  by  mathe- 
matic  aid  :  or  when,  in  purfuit  of  knowledge, 
they  dive  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  in- 
itrucl  themfelves  in  the  phoenomena  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  province  of  natural  hiftory  ; 
they  add  to  their  ftock  of  real  knowledge,  and 
are  in  a  capacity  to  make  advances  in  what  they 
undertake  for  the  fubjeft  of  their  inquiries.  By 
thefe,  and  fimilar  difquifitions%  (which  depend 
on  certain  and  uncontrovertible  principles,  and 
are  open  to  induftry  and  experiment,,)  the  caufe 
of  learning  is  ferved,  man  becomes  actually 
wifer,  and  (which  is  a  pleafure  denied  thi 
ideal  and  brain-fick  philofopher,)  the  inquirer 
is  rewarded  with  fatisfa&ion  for  his  labours. 

How  much  the  reverfe  is  the  lot  of  thofe, 
who  think  they  can  reduce  to  fyftem  the  uncer- 
tain and  imaginary  portions  of  metaphyfics, 
which  are  advanced  in  the  doctrine  of  firft 
caufes,  of  the  eflence  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the 
abftradl  properties  of  inteUigence  \  If  we  ex- 
amine the  works  of  thefe  airy  adventurers,  and 
place  ourfelves  under  their  tuition  and  inftruc- 
tion,  with  a  view  to  extend  our  views  in  th« 
mental  world,  inftead  of  meeting  the  expected 
lights  we  flatter  ourfdves  will  illuminate  our 

paths, 
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paths,  we  are  involved  in  contradictions,  wildi, 
and  intricacies,  from  which  we  would  with 
pleafure  retreat,  could  we  difcover  the  winding 
road  again  that  led  us  aftray.  If  a  man  has  a 
ladder  to  affift  him  in  mounting  a  height  with- 
out it  inacceflible,  he  is  not  the  object  of 
derifioa  for  attempting  to  fcale  it ;  but  to  lofe 
his  time  and  pains  in  a  fruitlefs  exploit  is  an 
example  of  Quixotifm  fit  only  for  a  wild  meta- 
phyfician  to  engage  in. 

There  are  parts  of  metaphyfics  in  which  the 
deductions  of  reafon  and  experience  lend  a  clue 
to  direct  the  curious  enquirer  j,  from  which  fome 
actual  information  may  be  derived.  Under  this 
•head  may  Locke's  obfervatio/is  on  the  human 
underftanding  be  confidered  j  where  he  reafons 
of  the  generation  and  connexion  of  ideas,  the 
propriety  of  conclufions  drawn  from  given  {en- 
fations,  the  impoftibility  of  having  any  ideas 
without  the  previous  adlion  of  the  onjau;  of  the 
body,*  and  the  like  demonftrable  doctrines, 

which 

•  That  the  mind  of  man,  previous  to  the  infor- 
Qtation  of  the  fenfes,  is  a  tabula  rafa,  a  blank, 
without  ideas,  without  knowledge,  is  a  doctrine 
too  well  fup^ortej  by  this  groat  matter, of  uafon  to 
fuffer  a  mock.  It  has  been,  notwuhrtanding,  at- 
tacked, with  arguments  drawu  fro:.;  pro'eflbr.Saun- 
derfon,  who  excelled  in  the  mathematics,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  cones,  cylinders, 
fquares,  circles,  &c.  thougli  blind  from  a  year  old. 

The 
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which  are  within  the  circle  of.  man's  capacity, 
and   compofe   a  fyftem    without   chimaera  and 

conjecture. 

The  following   reply  to   Mr.  Locke's  opponent   is 
fubmitted  to  the  ingenious  reader's  judgement. 

To  the  Author  of  the  Royal  Magazine. 
SIR, 

In  your  Magazine  for  A 050(1,1760,  we  find  feme 
animadverfions  on  Mr.  Locke's  hypothecs,  th/>t 
ideas  rirife  only  from  fentation  and  reflection  :, 
which,  he  apprehends,  is  difpiovei  in  the  perfon 
of  profeflbr  Saundeifon,  who  waj  blind  from  a 
twelvemonth  old,  and,  according  to  him,  incapable 
of  being  fupplied  bv  his  feufes  at  that  time.  But 
there  are  two  reafons,  1  would  infill  on,  which  in- 
duce me  to  think  his  determination  a  little  too  pre- 
cipitate. 

Firfl,  then,  it  msy  be  inquired,  \vhethertherebe 
no  connexion,  iimilarity,  or  communication,  be- 
tween the  fenfes.  by  which,  upon  oefeCt  of  one  of 
thefe  direct  vehicles  of  idea,  another  may,  indi- 
reflly,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply  its  place.  To  me 
it  appears  more  than  probable  th:it  there  is.  Feel- 
ing and  tafting  are  efteemed  different  fenfes  :  yet  I 
humbly  conceive,  that,  if  the  latter  were  lo.t,  the 
former  might  partly  peiform  its  office ;  and  that 
the  acrimonious  pungency  of  fait  to  the  tafte  may 
be  diftantly  reprefented  by  its  afperty  to  the  touch. 
Add  to  this  the  pertinent  concluCcn  of  a  Danifh 
phyfician,  [Hagerup,]  who  maintaiced,  that  a 
man  might  hear  by  meairs  of  his  teeth,  in  the  fol- 
lowing 
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conjecture.  Of  a  different  kind  are  fome  doc- 
trines, which  have  been  dignified  with  the 
name  of  fcience,  a  name  applicable  only  to  what 

is  to  be  known  by  man Syftematical  pofi- 

tions  of  uncertainties  are  what  I  mean  fhould 
be  rejected  ;  arguments  drawn  from  the  futile 
circumftances  of  humanity,  and  applied  to  il- 
luftrate  the  intentions,  nature,  and  actions  of 
deity  ;  properties  of  knowable  effects  predica- 
ted of  hidden  caufes,  not  cognizable  by  the 
molt  fubtle  examination,  and  farther  perplexed 

the 

lowing  manner.  If  you  (lop  your  ears  clofe,  and 
an  iron  bar  be  grated  near  you,  the  found  is  loft  ; 
but  if  it  be  applied  to  the  teeth,  and  touch  then, 
the  effect  will  be  very  fenfible.  •  This  experiment, 
though  it  be  not  ftri&ly  admitted,  will  illuftrate  the 
point  in  queftion. 

Jf  the  above  reafons  are  at  all  conclusive,  as  to- 
me they  appear  to  be,  they  will  confirm,  and  be 
confirmed  by,  another  coufideraticn,  what  ad- 
ditional help  Saunderlon  rauft  have  received  from 
the  circumftance  of  his  retaining  his  fight  a  year, 
after  his  birth  :  which  is  the  fe<.ond  argument  I 
would  offer,  without  the  othrr  to  corroborate  it, 
preferable  to  a  rejection  of  fo  well-received  an  hypo- 
thefis. 

As  to  the  conclufion,  I  heattily  fubfcribe  to  it  — 
That  the  whole  creation  is  a  feries  of  wonders,  a- 
bove  human  comprehenfion  :  and  that  though  tha 
fagacity  of  man  has  difcovered  that  fenfation  it 
the  fountain,  uf  ideas,  yet  how  that  fenfation  :s  per- 
formed* is  a  procefs  he  is  at  a  lofs  to  account  for. 
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the  more  they  are  difcufled.  To  dive  into  this 
conjectural  part  of  metaphyfics  is  but  to  re- 
proach our  reafon  with  its  weaknefs,  and  to 
court  difappointment.  The  inexplicable  maze, 
the  apparent  contradictions,  in  which  our  fa» 
gacity  is  loil  when  it  would  comprehend  the 
fecrets  of  fuperior  wifdom  fhould  by  this  time 
have  taught  our  men  of  learning  that  there  are 
fame  things  above  their  capacity ',  however  they 
may  Hatter  themfelves  with  the  extent  of  it. 
The  beft  and  moil  ingenious  plan  of  theocracy 
that  ever  was  published  has  its  perplexities.  It 
may  be  expected  that  fome  inftance  of  this- 
fliould  be  given.  Inftances  are  ready  at  hand, 
and  eafy  to  be  produced.  We  will  adduce  a 
very  familiar  one.  The  eftabliflied  and  much 
admired  fcheme  of  providence,  as  given  by 
Pope  in  his  Eflay  on  Man,  may  feem  to  fatisfy 
at  firft,  but  it  is  calculated  only  to  amufe  inat- 
tention. In  this  fcheme  we  are  told,  that  a  pro- 
vifion  by  general  laws  cannot  exclude  particular 
evils  ;  and  that  it  thence  neceflarily  follows, 
that  fome  evils  muft  be  endured  by  the  very  nature 
of  fuch  a  general  conilitution.  But  alas  !  how 
Weak  are  our  ftrongeft  realonings  !  An  unfor- 
tunate queftion  here  ftarts  up,  Why  it  fliould  be 
the  will  of  the  Deity  to  ac~t  by  general,  in  pre- 
ference to  particular,  laws  ?  Till  fuch  a  query 
is  fatisfa&orily  anfwered,  I  cannot  be  of  opi- 
nion that  our  imperfect  fyftems  of  philofophy 
can  account  for  every  inftance  oi  Arimanian 

leaven 
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leaven  the  univerfe  prefents  to  iis.  When  I 
am  favoured  with  an  unanfwerable  folution  of 
the  difficulty,  I  fhall  think  myfelf  much  wifer 
than  before,  and  proftrate  myfelf  before  the  ex- 
plainer as  a  fuperior  being.  But  it  is  not  from 
metaphyfics  I  expect  it.  The  light  muft  pro- 
ceed from  that  Fountain  of  intelligence  which 
is  entitled  to  our  homage  without  the  charge  of 
idolatry.  Muft  then  the  boafted  philofopher  be 
dumb  ?  — Yes  :  he  has  but  to  lament  his  own 
Iktlenefs,  and  to  make  a  merit  of  his  modefty. 
To  fearch  farther  into  this  fecret  were  as  vain 
and  fruitlefs  as  reiterated  attempts  to  fee  through 
a  mill-ftone,  which  cannot  be  effected  by  the 
help  of  our  prefent  optics.  — —  Some,  more 
fubtle  and  ingenious  than  their  neighbours,  as 
the  eaheft  way  to  explain  the  exiftence  of  a  God, 
deny  it.  This  is  indeed  plunging  into  a  river 
to  efcape  a  fhower.  An  author  who  wrote  a- 
bout  a  century  age,  in  his  chapter  of  atheifts, 
aflerts,  on  the  teftimony  of  another,  that  there 
were  computed  to  be  fifty  thoufand  in  the  city 
of  Paris  only  :  I  am  ferry  to  addj  that,  if  hi* 
author  afferted  a  truth,  there  was  at  leaft  tlra 
fame  number  of  fools.  Atheifm  is  the  top  of 
abfurdky.  The  dodlrine  of  an  anima  mundi^  or 
that  man  is  a  part  of  God,  is  infinitely  wifer  than 
atheifm  •  •  •  What  greater  difficulty  is  there  in 
conceiving  the  exiftence  of  a  deity,  than  in 
conceiving  our  own  exiftence  ?  We  4cnow  that 
we  exift  :  we  fee  traces  of  wifdom  fuperior  to 

our 
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our  brighteft  intellects,  inftances  of  defign  we 
could  never  have  devifed,  and  yet  fome  of  cur 
race  have  been  weak  enough  to  reject  the  positive 
evidence  of  their  fenfes,  in  favour  of  negative 
conclufions,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  both  reafon 
and  jurifprudence. 

Not  to  reft  on  one  example  of  difficulties  that 
let  our  reafon  at  defiance,  we  may  afk,  Who, 
after  all  the  arguments  wafted  on  the  fubjecl,  can 
digeft  the  idea  of  creation  in  time,  or  exiftence 
from  eternity,  when  applied  to  vifible,  tangible 
matter  ?  An  univerful  vacuum  is  the  only  pof- 
fible  idea  man  can  form,  as  to  conceive  nothing 
is  the  eafieft  conception  ;  and  even  that  is  loaded 
with  the  embargo  of  fpace,  which  is  ele- 
gantly termed,  the  fenforiwn  of  God.  Neither 
the  fagacious  glois  of  a  Newton,  which  leaves 
us  the  evidence  of  experience  and  our  fenfes, 
nor  the  fubtleties  of  a  Berkley,  which  pu*  them 
to  flight,  can  overleap  that  bourne  of  our  under- 
flandings,  which  feparates  deity  from  the  en- 
croachments of  humanity. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  this  depart- 
ment of  fcience,  which  are-  thus  involved  in  • 
darknefs,  to  extricate  ourfelves  from  which  • 
we  are  quite  at  a  lofs  whether  we- {hall  throw  • 
by  our  •  fenfes,  or  not  ;  but  thefe  two  fhall  fuf-  ' 
fice  to  fhew  that  there  are  clouds  that  ftill  do,  • 
and  ever  will,  obfcure  the  funfhine  of  me-  • 
taphyficat  philofophy.  The  great  iecrct  that ' 
pallid  looks  and  meagre  face  derive  to  the  en-  • 
quirer  from  thefe  reveries,  is  only  this,  that  be 

knows 
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tnows  nothing  of  the  matter.  He  finds,  indeed, 
that  he  has  travelled  a  great  way,  but  has  the 
mortification  to  be  informed,  that  he  is  not  a 
whit  nearer  the  goal  than  when  he  at  firft  fet 
out.  He  is  as  much  bewildered,  with  all  his 
philofophy  about  him,  as  the  man,  who  (imply 

*  -wondered  bow  houfes  came  at  firjl? 

What  I  have  reftri&ively  alleged  againft 
parts  of  this  fcience  has  been  comprehenfively 
applied,  by  an  illutrrious  writer,  to  the  whole. 

*  As  for  metaphyfics,  they  are  a  bubble  of  air. 

*  They  are  a  country,  in  which  a  traveller  is 
•'  loft  amongft  precipices  and  abyfles :  and  I  am 
'  perfuaded  that  Nature  never  intended  us  for 

*  her  privy-councellors,  but  as  ministers  to  exe- 
.'  cute  her  plans.'  *  , 

When  our  common  experience,  or  when  ar- 
guments that  will  not  brook  an  objection,  evince 
a  truth,  by  the  afliftance  of  rational  logic,  our 
jpains  are  well  beftowed.  The  exiftence  of  a 
fuperior  power,  for  example,  is  a  thing  fo  cer- 
tain to  an  obferver  of  his  works,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  point  of  luch  moment  to  mankind, 
as  to  call  aloud  for  the  exercife  of  our  mental 

faculties 

*  Pour  la  metaphyque,  c'eft un  ballon  enfle 

de  vent.  Quand  -on  ne  fait  tant  que  ue  voyager 
dans  ce-pays-ia,  on  s'egarc  'entrc  ues  precipice*  Sc 
des  abymes  :  &  je  me  perfuade,  que  i a  Nature  nc 
"nous  a  point  faits  pour  deviner  lei  jecrei^,  niais 
pour  co-operer  au  plan  qu'elle  s'clt  piu^xMe  d*exe- 
cutcr.  FT.  R.  dc  P. 
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faculties  to  confider  it.  But  it  is  not  a  confe- 
quence  that  man  is  cither  able  or  obliged  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  that  Power  fo  loudly  pro- 
claimed.*  In  the  prefent  fublunary  fcene  of 

things  there  are  certain  conveniences  and  fit- 
nefles,  certain  appearances  and  regularities, 
which  flatter  and  amufe  within  the  human 
fphere,  but  would  become  eccentric  in  an 
uncircumfcribed  orb.  As  well  might  we,  likje 
children,  fancy  that  the  great  Author  of  all  is 
clothed  in  robes  of  purple  or  fcarlet,  becaufe 
they  are  beautiful  colours,  as  apply  our  mean 
ideas  for  the  meafures  and  ftandards  of  his  im- 
menfity. 

To  compare  great  thjngs  with  fmall,  we  will, 
with  fome  authors,f  consider  the  human  foul  as 
an  epitome  of  the  deity,  as  it  is  the  feat  of  in- 
telligence, and  the  ncareft  pattern  of  him  we 
can  imagine.  Yet  how  much  at  a  lofs  are  we 
to  conceive  the  properties  of  this  fragment  qf 
intelligence  !  It  appears  a  tafk  as  arduous  for 
the  foul  to  dive  into  itfeif,  as  for  a  man  to  bear 
bimfelf  up  into  the  air  without  external  afiift- 
ance.  Surely,  then,  if  we  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend our  own  intellectual  part,  we  muft  be 

in 

•  Tenuisenim  iKtttra  de&m,  longeque  rcmota 
Sen£bu;>  a  nouris,  animi  vix  mente  videtur. 

LUCRE r.  lib.  v. 

;a  Qia.     AK.R.IAN.  1.  ii.  c.  8. 


in  4  perfe&  iocapacity  to  fettle  the 
fuprcme  intelligence.  * 

If  the  truth  were  known,  the  doubts  of  many 
a  fimple  atheift  are  to  be  attributed  to  nothing 
fo  much  as  to  the  imperfect  fyftems  formed  pji 
thjs  fubjec"t,  and  fet  up  as  ftandard  .do&rine. 
Whereas,  inftead  of  defcribing  jvhat  they  could 
not  comprehend,  had  our  philofophers  more  in- 
fifted  on  the  inexplicable  nature  of  the  Deity, 
and  refpectfully  left  it  in  that  inacceflible  and 
awful  retreat  wherein  they  found  it,  modefty 
would  not  have  fuffered  tbjefe  wavering  minds 
to  doubt  of  what  is  more  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  calculations  than  die  unknown  quantity 
in  algebra,  and  not  to  be  brought  to  light  by 
the  molt  lubtle  deductions.  But  weakly  taking 
for  granted,  that  the  beft  fyitems  of  metaphy- 
ik:>  that  had  been  publifhed  were  the  beft  that 
could  t>£  formed,  even  by  a  being  of  fuperior  fa.- 
gacity.  they  rejected  them  all,  together  with 
the  i  ins  on  whicn  they  itood,  from  motives  pf 
diflucisfa  lion' 

This  Confidence  in  our  own  judgements  is 
common  to  us  with  every  creature.  It  is  na- 
tural for  U6  to  thifck  the  conceptions  we  have 
formed  perfectly  adequate  to  truth  :  prejudice 
mutt  appear  under  its  colours,  or  it  could  not 

meet 
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meet  an  afylum.  The  brute  creation  dnerifti 
fome  pecular  notions,  incident  to  their  condi- 
tion, and  regulate  their  actions  in  conformity 
with  thofe  notions.  Every  idle  conception  of 
theirs  they  doubtlefs  are  as  well  fatisfied  with 
as  we  are  with  the  fprightlieft  efforts  of  our 
boafted  reafon.  They  are  guided  by  inftincl:, 
and  the  bias  of  fome  trifling  circumftance,  which 
together  conftitute  a  knowledge  not  capable  of 
univerfal  application,  from  the  abfurdity  of  the 
data  they  aflume.  From  thefe  brutes,  with  the 
learned  Grotius,  we  will  borrow  a  hint  j  and 
conclude,  that  as  they  cannot  comprehend  the 
nature  of  man,  but,  on  the  contrary,  entertain 
ridiculous  ideas  of  him,  fo  neither  ought  we  to 
be  too  forward  in  undertaking  to  unravel  the 
myfteries  of  the  Deity,  who  is  infinitely  more 
diftant  from  us  than  we  are  from  the  brute  crea- 
tion. 

Tho'  the  late  lord  Bolingbrokedeferves  thecen- 
for's  lafti  for  thofe  parts  of  his  works  where  he 
difturbs  revelation,  the  pleafing  (hade  he  has 
thrown  on  nature,  in  other  paflages  of  his  writ- 
ings, by  vindicating  the  conduit  of  the  Deity 
from  his  neceflary  phyfical  attributes  only, 
(which  are  to  be  cautioufly  handled,)  may  be 
deemed  beneficial  to  natural  religion.  That  his 
lordlhip  was  an  utter  enemy  to  revelation,  is 
moil  certain  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  the  fmalleft  tincture  of  atheilm.  So  far 
from  it,  that  he  has  contributed  to  difpel  that 

gloom 
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gloom  that  the  fuppofed  abfence  of  a  deity- 
would  fpread  over  the  minds  of  men  :  and  he  is, 
upon  the  whole,  the  moft  chearful,  if  not  the 
moft  temperate,  deiftical  writer  this  nation  has 
produced. 

The  whole  of  this  difpute  brings  to  rnind 
the  ludicrous  flory  that  is  related  of  St.  Bafil. 
Once  on  a  time  a  conceited  pretender  to  fcience 
troubled  that  venerable  father  with  vaunting 
boaih,  that  he  knew  the  nature  of  God.  The 
good  orthodox  bifhpp.  to  curb  his  vanity,  in- 
Itead  of  entering  on  'a  difcuflion  of  fo  abftrufe 
a  fubje<5t,  began  by  examining  him  about  hum- 
bler points,  and  puzzled  him  with  three  and 
twenty  queftions  concerning  the  body  of  an 
ant.  I  fear  this  might  have  been  the  cafe  of 
many  a  more  fkilful,  and  lefs  vain,  pretender 
than  this  empty  man. 

The  words  of  Ovid  will  probably  be  quoted 
by  fome,  as  a  fhort  and  fufficient  anfwcr  to 
this  whole  chapter  : 


Nee  tarn 


Turpe  fuit  iilnc'i  quam  contendlffe  decorum  eft : 

and  urged  as  an  apology  for  every  the  mofl  ex- 
travagant cxercife  of  curiofity.  A  third  after 
knowledge,  and,  in  confequence,'  every  at- 
tempt to  advance  it,  will  my  opponent  urge,  is 
laudable  in  the  very  intention  of  it.  This  fhall 
be  allowed.  I  profefs  myfelf  as  great  an 
H  advocate 


advocate  for  enquiry  as  any  one ;  and  only  mean, 
to  infinuate  that,  as  there  are  fome  things 
which  elude  human  fagacity,  it  is  the  mark  of 
a  wife  man  not  eternally  to  purfue  what  with, 
equal  pace  flies  before  him,  has  fled  before  every 
one  that  has  undertaken  the  chafe,  and  has  all 
the  appearance  of  an  endlefs  repetition  of  the 
fame  delufion  ;  and  to  warn  men  not  to  advance 
for  certainty  what,  after  all,  may  be  but  the 
creation  of  a  fertile  fancy ;  fmce,  by  feparating 
doubtful  pofitions  from  real  knowledge,  we 
as  much  ferve  the  caufe  of  the  latter,  as  we 
mend  our  wheat  by  removing  from  it  the  tarts 
that  choke  it. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  UNREASONABLE  COMPLIMENTS  PAID 
TO  THE  ANCIENTS  FOR  THEIR  WORKS, 
EXEMPLIFIED  IN  HOMER. 


•  '  Bonus  dormitat  Hotnerus. 

HORAT.  de  Art.  Poet. 

AMONG  the  accufations  to  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  prejudice,  the  preference  ad- 
judged to  the  ancients  for  genius,  as  well  as 
virtue,  may  make  no  inconfiderable  figure. 
Their  innocence,  their  courage,  their  fkill  in 
writing,  have  been  extolled  as  fuperior  to  our 
modern  accomplifhments,  and  propofed  as  the 
proper  ftandards  by  which  thofe  feveral  excel- 
lences are  to  be  eftimated.  This  partiality  is 
in  no  inftance  more  notorious  than  in  the  cha- 
racter given  to  the  ILIAD,  which  has  been,  by 
many  fucceedihg  writers,  pronounced  the  moft 
perfect  piece  of  poetry  that  was  ever  penned. 
Him,  therefore,  we  will  fix  on,  to  exemplify 
the  effedls  pf  literary  prejudice. 

H  2  Few 
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Few  authors  have  received  their  laurels  in 
their  life-time  :  that  compliment  has  been  gene- 
rally referved  for  their  ftatues.  Poilibly  the 
world  may  have  judged  it  prepofterous  to  ho- 
nour any  one  with  an  apotheofts  before  his 
death.  Homer  .was  once  a  ballad-finger  j  is 
now  a  bard.  Shakefpear  lived  a  precarious 
hireling.  Milton's  divine  poem  lay  long  ne- 
gledled,  and  was  fold  for  a  fong.  Otway  lived 
and  died  in  a  corner.  Cervantes  pafled  his  days 
in  obfcurity  and  poverty,  a  reproach  to  Spain. 
The  firft  of  Englifli  philofophers,  the  immortal 
Newton,  needed  the  officious  kindnefs  of  a 
Barrow  to  announce-  his  merit.  Praife  is  flower 
in  its  progrefs  than  cenfure,  becaufe  retarded 
by  the  clog  of  envy  and  contender},  which 
time  alone,  that  fubdues  all  things,  can  remove. 
The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  na- 
tural, world.  The  fun  never  exhibits  to 
large  a  difk  as  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  our 
hemifphere. 

In  pitching  on  Homer,  I  will  premife,  that 
I  have  made  him  a  reprefentative,  in  general, 
of  thofe  authors  who  have  acquired  a  pre- 
judged hereditary  admiration.  It  is  not,  in 
fa£t,  Homer,  to  much  as  prejudice,  that  claims 
our  cenfures,  vifible  in  many  eflablifhed  opi- 
nions. His  happinefs,  when  he  is  confidered  as 
a  complete  epic  poet,  like  that  of  many  of  the 
ancients,  conlifts  in  coming  firft  into  the  world. 
The  eldeft  Ion  in  a  family  runs  away  with  the 

patrimony, 
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patrimony,  to  the  lofs  of  thofe  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  come  later  into  the  world  ;  and 
the  firft-born '  authors  have  been  favoured,  by 
cuftom,  with  the  fame  privilege.  But  that  is  a 
precedent  in  literary  laws  not  backed  by  reafons 
fo  good  as  family  ones. 

Not  in  poetry  alone  ;  in  painting  and  ftatu- 
ary  a  fancied  fuperiority  hns  been  allowed  the- 
predeceflbrs  in  thofe  arts.  We  will  not  deny 
their  having  fuch  fine  performances  among 
them  as  would  have  done  honour  to  any  age 
or  nation  ;  but  to  grant  them  the  merit  of  ex- 
clufive  excellence  is  injuftice  to  their  competi- 
tors for  fame.  Have  not  men  the  fame  hands 
as  formerly,  and  more  improvements  in  under- 
ftanding  ?  the  fame  fingers  and  nerves,  and 
more  models  to  copy  from  ?  and  are  not  thofe  arts 
as  much  cultivated  as  heretofore  ?  To  what 
charm  then  can*  this  fuperiority,  or  this  pre- 
pofleffion,  be  attributed  ?  The  works  of  a  Rey- 
nolds, a  Roubillac,  a  Cafali,  and  a  Pine, 
ought  to  have  baniflied  fo  ridiculous  a  preju- 
dice. 

The  moil  tolerable  and  plaufible  reafons  for 
a  partiality  for  the  old  writers  are  drawn 
from  a  principle  of  tendernefs.  The  infant 
ftate  of  learning,  it  may  be  urged,  ought  to 
experience  the  fame  mild  treatment  which  is 
{hewn  to  infant  babes.  I  fhould  allow  the  full 
extent  of  this  plea  in  any  cafe  where  a  compa-' 
rifon  with  others  did  not  interfere,  and  confider 
H  3  them 
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them  under  all  the  difadvantages  of  inexperi- 
ence. But  the  refpedl  due  to  candor  will  ob- 
lige us  to  own,  that  it  is  as  improper  to  fet  up 
fuch  infant  authors,  with  all  their  inaccuracies, 
for  perfect  models,  as  it  would  be  to  prefent  a 
boy  feven  years  old  for  a  fpecimen  of  a  perfect: 
man.  I  know  not  in  what  light  our  critics  of 
the  male  gender  would  view  fuch  a  pattern, 
but  I  am  very  certain  the  ladies  would  reject  it 
as  a  very  inefficient  one. 

Many  an  old  writer,  who  has  deferved  ad- 
miration for  real  beauties,  has  had  his  reputa- 
tion fullied  by  thofe  who  applaud  him  for  ima- 
ginary ones  :  by  which,  inftead  of  his  being 
indebted  to  his  panegyriils  for  their  praifes, 
they  have  given  occafion  for  doubts  and  cen- 
fures  where  he  leaft  deferved  them.  This  is 
a  circumftance  notarioufly  the  cafe  of  a  cele- 
brated Englifh  dramatic  poet.  As  if  Shakefpear 
had  not  interfperfed  beauties  enough  to  merit 
our  applaufe,  his  very  faults  have  been  ere&ed 
into  perfections,  and  idolized  —  A  manner  of 
exprefling  approbation  defigned  indeed  to  ferve 
the  author,  but  really  tending  to  injury  him. 
The  moft  effectual  way  to  expofe  a  lady  that  has 
her  blemifhes,  is  to  extol  her  for  a  paragon  of 
beauty.  She  would  foon  experience  the  bad 
confequences  pf  the  intemperate  encomiums 
pafled  on  her,  in  the  mercilefs  criticifms  her 
envied  reprefentation  raifed.  Not  that  I  intend 
to  infmuate  a  want  pf  beauties  in  this  ornament 
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of  our  country  :  he  has  too  many  mining  excel- 
lencies to  need  a  compliment  on  his  puns, 
quaintnefles,  and  other  puerilities,  found  in  his 
works.  — —  Probably  this  indifcrete  zeal  for 
favourite  authors  may  have  fecretly  induced  fo 
puny  a  critic  as  myfelf  to  have  dealt,  with  a 
mifgiving  heart  and  trembling  hand,  a  few  well- 
meant  cenfures  on  the  Grecian  bard,  which  I 
would  not  for  the  world  fhould  be  conftrued  as 
the  effects  of  envy,  or  a  malevolent  itch  for  de- 
traction. 

But  to  come  to  our  purpofe.     I  will  begin  by 
remarking,  that  my  aim   is    only  to  direct  the 
praife,    that  has   been   fo  profufely  lavifhed  on 
this   claiTic,    to   a  proper  object  ;  to  oppofe  the 
genius  of  Homer  to  the  perfeflion   of  the  Iliad  : 
which   I  hope  will  bear  the   afpe£t   of   good- 
nature and  candor.     That  his  genius  was  great, 
none  but  a  Scaliger  would  deny,  who   facriftced 
the   reputation  of  him    and  other  poets   at  the 
ihrine  of  his  favourite  Juvenal.     Envy  herfelf 
would  fcarcely  have    the   effrontery  to  difown 
that  his  pinions  were  formed  to  reach  the  very 
top  of  Parnafius;  and  that  nothing  but  the  ini- 
quity of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  retarded  his 
flight.     Where  he  does  exert  himfelf,  (which  is 
notfeldom,)  he  is  fuperlatively  lofty  j  his  images 
are  bold,  and  his  expreffion  is  admirable.     Not- 
withftanding,    the  fame  genius,  which    has  in- 
fpired  him   with  the  greateft  beauties,  has  like- 
wife  hurried  him  on  to  the  groflfeft  abfurdities. 
H  4  His 


His    rude    mafies    of  diamonds   are  intermixed 
with   heaps   of   rubbifh.       It   will   be  a  diftmct 
charge,  not  affecting  his  genius,  to  aflert  that 
he    was  deficient  in  judgement  and  choice,  as 
there    are    many    glaring    proofs    of    it    vifible 
throughout  his   poem.      This  accufation  is  ap- 
plicable to   our  Milton  himfelf,  (whofe  oppor- 
tunities of  improving:  on  his  predeceflbrs  were 
no  inconfiderable  advantages- over   them,)  and 
therefore  it  ought  not  to  furprife  if  Homer  de- 
ierved  it.      The   Greek,  poet  is  fond  of  a-iimile 
to  excefs*    -He  not  only  abounds  in  that  figure, 
but  often  adopts  comparifons    ridiculous,    im- 
proper,   and    mean.      Sometimes   his  fimilitude 
js  lefs  ftriking  than  the  thing  or  circumftance 
compared  —  a  fault  that  deftroys  the  very   in- 
tention  of  it,  which   rs   to   paint  in  the   moft 
lively  colours  what  we  would  reprefent.     Pro- 
vided the  refemblance  be  pretty  or  {biking,  .it 
matters  not  whether  a  fublime  or  heavenly  form 
be  compared  to  a  familiar  or  earthly  one,  or  vice 
•verfa  ;  but  there  mult  be  a  vivacity  in  the  limile  : 
For  example,  we  may  compare   the  morning  to* 
a  blufliing  ma.id,    or    a  blufliing  ma>d    to   the- 
morning,    without    an    affront  to  either  ;    but 
it  would  be  an  indignity  to  both  to  liken  them  to 
the  red  bricks  of  a  houfc,  ou  to  a  bunch  of  car- 
rots.    Homer,  antf  many  of   the   ancients   be- 
fides    Homer,  v/ho  dealt  too  largely   in  fimiles4 
have  been,  at  times,  betrayed    into   like  impro- 
prieties. 

Another 
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Another  principal  obje&ion  to  be  alleged  a- 
gainft  the  Iliad  is,  not  only  a  naufeous  fame- 
nefs  in  the  ftory,  a  perpetual  kill,  kill,  kill, 
fight,  fight,  fight,  in  which  all  his  heroes  are 
equal  to  Mars,  but  likewife  an  eternal  jingle  of 
the  fame  words  :  which  fault  is  eminently  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  catalogue  of  the  black  (hips  def- 
tined  for  the  expedition  againft  Troy.  It  is  to 
be  fuppofed,  that  what  the  poet  did  in  that  par- 
ticular he  efteemed  a  beauty,  and  that,  from  a 
miftaken  notion,  he  imagined  his  repetitions 
would  grace  his  poem  :  which  is  a  pity  indeed, 
as  a  genius,  like  Homer's,  might  have  fug- 
gefted  a  variety  of  defcriptions,  had  not  his 
want  of  judgement  mifled  him. 

I  am  unwilling  to  animadvert  on  the  abfurdity 
of  the  fable,  where  the  gods  interpofe  in  a  molt 
ridiculous  manner  in  the  affairs  of  his  heroes, 
and  are  wounded  by  mortals,  as  I  apprehend  we 
are  indebted  to  their  viable  prefence  for  fome  of 
the  moft  fhining  defcriptions.  It  has  been 
long  fince  obierved  that  Homer  makes  men  of 
his  gods,  and  gods  of  his  men.  It  were  to  be 
\viflied  too  that  he,  as  well  as  Miiton,  had  lefs 
inliited  on  the  penchant  both  thofe  orders  of* 
beings  had  to  filling  their  bellies,  as  it  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  bringing  with  it  the  moft  humiliat- 
ing ideas,  and  therefore  judicioufly  cenfured  by 
a  modern  critic.* 

H  5  Among 

*  §ee  Dr.  Newton's  notes  on  Milton. 
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Among  the  beauties  infpired  by  the  prefence 
of  the  gods  may  be  numbered  that  celebrated 
paflage  noticed  by  Longinus  and  others,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  book,  where  the  di- 
vinities, enlifted  on  both  fides,  aflemble,  to  take 
part  in  the  fight.  What  an  awe  does  the  poet 
there  excite  in  the  mind  by  the  loftinefs  and  ter- 
ror of  his  defcription.  Pluto  himfelf  did  not 
ftart  with  greater  amaze  at  the  tremend  ous  con- 
cuflion,  caufed  by  the  defcent  of  the  immortals 
from  Olympus,  than  will  a  reader  wearied  by 
a  round  of  unvaried  defcription  before,  and  un- 
prepared for  fo  grateful  a  change. 

No  want  of  genius  has  yet  been,  or  fhall  at 
all  be,  imputed  to  Homer  j  only  a  want  of  va- 
riety in  the  Iliad.  He  has  difcovered  an  ability 
for  changing  his  fcenes;  would  he  had  oftener 
exercifed  that  ability,  for  the  relief  of  his 
readers.  We  find  he  could  be  foft  and  tender, 
as  well  as  grand,  when  he  pleafed.  His  pic- 
ture of  the  infant  Aftyanax,  turning  from  his 
father  Hector,  on  account  of  his  grim  appear- 
ance when  in  armour,  is  a  proof  of  it.  Such  a 
trifling  incident,  fimply  defcribed,  has  more 
real  beauty  in  it  than  whole  pages  of  pompous 
declamation* 

The  beginning  of  the  poem  is  fo  efteemed  as 
to  have  been  copied  by  Virgil,  Tryphiodorus, 
Milton,  and  others,  not  to  mention  the  imita- 
tions of  other  parts  made  by  Calaber.  They 
were  all  fo  much  his  admirers,  as  to  draw  from 

his 
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his  fountain.  The  prayer  of  the  venerable 
Chryfes,  prieft  of  Apollo,  to  his  god,  his  filent 
grief  for  the  contumelious  treatment  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  that  chiefs  rcfufal  to  reftore  him 
his  daughter  Chryfeis,  are  all  naturally  and  af- 
fecYmgly  defcribed  ;  and  I  cannot  at  all  join  in  o- 
pinion  with  a  late  author,  whofe  name,  if  pub- 
limed,  has  efcaped  my  memory,  when  he  aflerts 
that  the  line  expreffing  that  filent  grief  of  the  old 
prieft  is  the  only  good  one  in  Homer,  as  that  is 
doing  him  great  injuftice.  The  predi&ion  of 
Priam,  fetting  forth  the  calamities  attending  the 
downfal  of  Troy,  is  feeling  and  pi&urefque ; 
it  is  mifery  arrayed  in  her  fableft  drefs,  and  hor- 
ror painted  in  ink. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  muftbeg  to  be  cxcufed 
if  I  cannot  comprehend  all  the  myftcrious  beau- 
ties and  hidden  excellencies,  couched  under  paf- 
ticular  lines  and  words,  that  fome  fharp-fighted 
critics  have  fathered  on  the  innocent  poet, 
where,  God  knows,  he  never  dreamt  of  them, 
himfelf.  Some  of  the  onomatopoeias  he,  doubt- 
lefs,  intended,  but  the  remark  is  not  levelled  at 
them  ;  there  are  other  difcoveries  which  no- 
reader  who  is  not  a  wire  drawing  critic  could 
ever  have  made.  It  is  well  known  to  have  been 
the  food  of  commentators  to  find  out  what  no- 
unbiafled  perfon  could  fee  without  their  afllft- 
arice.  How  nicely  his  annotators  fcanned  and 
fpelt  every  word  he  wrote,  may  be  gathered 
from  fome  of  their  obfervations.  In  the  firft 
H  6  book 
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book  there  is  an  important  difcovery  of  Plu- 
tarch's, quoted  by  Dr.  CLarke,  at  which  a 
reader  cannot  withhold  a  fmile  :  that  grave  old 
writer  finds  out  a  line  containing  all  the  gram- 
matical parts  of  fpeech.  Though  I  would  not 
dogmatically  pronounce,  that  he  fuppofcd  this 
an  excellence,  I"  may  fafely  fay  it  is  not  at  all 
unufual'  for  an  annotator  to  have  called  fuch  a 
trifle  a  beauty  in  his  favourite  author.  Of  a 
piece  with  this  remark  is  another,  made  (if  my 
memory  fail  not)  by  the  good  archbifhop  of 
Theffalonica,  the  venerable  Euftathius,  on 
a  line  which  begins  with  a  monofyljable,  that 
is  followed  by  a  diflyilable,  and  fo  increafes  in 
•  ppogrefiion  to  the  end.  But  that  commentator 
is  always  a  very  loyal  trumpeter  of  Homer's 
fame,,  if  he  is  not  always  a  very  wife  one  :  and 
where  we  can  derive  no  critical  inftru&ion  from 
his  remarks,  w«  may  gather  this  moral  truth,  that 
young  and  old,  fimple  and  learned,  have  alike 
their  rattle. 

But  one  of  the  moft  infufferable  of  all  difco- 
veries,  is  that  which  would  torture  out  a  moral 
meaning,  and  precepts  of  virtue,  from  a  poem 
which  does  not  afford  the  leaft  fan&ion  for  it. 
There  is  a  poflibility  of  being  too  ftiarp-fighted, 
as  well  a3  too  blind.  Becaufe  Homer  had  loft 
his  fight,  and  could  not  fee  thefe  wonders  him- 
felf,  his  critics  compaflionately  perform  the  kind 
office  for  him,  and  generoufly  lend  him  the  ufe 
of  their  optics,  for  the  advantage  of  pofterfty. 

It 
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It  would  have  been  furely  an  agreeable  circum- 
ftance  for  this  old  poet,  could  he  have  rifen 
from  the  dead,  to  be  informed  of  many  particu- 
lars in  his  own  poem  to  which  he  was  a  ftranger 
when  alive ;  and  to  have  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged the  great  obligations  he  lay  under  to  his 
feveral  friends  among  his  pofterity,  who  have 
been  fo  officious  in  his  behalf,  as  to  have  ex- 
pofcd  their  own  want  of  judgement  in  mifplaced 
and  ill-judged  encomiums,  beftowed  on  an  au- 
thor, for  what  he  never  did,  or  intended,  in 
fpite  of  truth,  decency,  and  common  fenfe. 

What  fugitive  remarks  I  have  made  (for  I 
have  intended  no  regular  critique)  are  fuch  as 
refult  from  my  own  private  judgement,  un- 
biafled  by  the  fondnefs  of  commentators,  or 
the  carping  criticifm  of  profefled  cavillers, 
thofe  worms  of  literature.  From  an  impartial 
and  general  furvey,  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  un- 
der all  the  difadvantages  in  which  Homer  la- 
boured, his  genius  is  defervedly  to  be  extolled  j 
but  that  had  a  modern  undertaken  to  write  on 
the  fame  fubject,  and  acquitted  himfelf  in  the 
fame  manner,  (the  memory  of  Homer  being 
obliterated)  his _  performance  would  have  been 
efteemed  a  ftrange  medley  of  genius  and  ab- 
furdity,  of  beauty  and  deformity.  Have  we 
him  not  in  Englifli  to  advantage,  his  admirers 
will  fay  ?  Has  not  Pope  tranflated  him,  and  is 
he  not  liked  in  the  drefs  that  poet  has  clothed 
hiin  in  ?  —  True,  he  has  given  him  in  Engli/h  ; 

but 
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but  he  has  polifhed  him  where  he  needed  it,  and 
faithfully  reprefented  his  beauties.  The  bald 
and  uncouth  paflages  he  has  amended  ;  and  re- 
inforced the  whole  with  his  own  advantages  of 
judgement,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  been 
complimented  for  excelling  the  original ;  which 
is  rarely  the  cafe  of  a  tranflator.  —  Had  he  ren- 
dered him  more  literally,  by  transfufing  his 
faults,  as  copioufly  as  his  beauties,  into  the 
Englifh  edition,  many  paflages,  I  fear,  would 
have  appeared,  without  defign,  burlefque  on 
epic  poetry. 

I  have  neither  attempted  to  obferve  on  all  his 
faults,  nor  to  enumerate  all  his  perfections  : 
what  I  have  taken  notice  of  is  in  fupport  of 
the  view  with  which  I  fet  out,  of  condemning 
hereditary  prejudice :  in  the  profecution  of 
which  defign,  I  have  been  as  free  in  my  cen- 
fures,  as  I  hav  been  frank  in  my  acknowledge- 
ments of  beauties.  Candor  is  my  idol  :  I  Hill 
revere,  as  though  it  were  never  fo  new,  that 
worn-out  adiige  —  Amlcus  Plato ,  amicus  So- 
crates, fed  magis  arnica  veritas.  It  is  almoft  with 
regret  that  I  mention  the  blemifhes  of  this  ve- 
nerable monumci^  of  antiquity;  but  truth  is 
.ftil!  more  venerable.  I  could  with  pleafure 
hear  an  author  ag.:'  •>  and  again  extol  the  genius 
of  fuch  a  poet  as  Hcmer,  if  he  would  not  infift 
on  the  perfrflion  of  his  works.  It  is  poflible, 
nay,  common,  for  a  writer  to  have  glaring 
faults,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  pofTefs  extraor- 
dinary 
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ctinary  talents  :  the  Greek  and  the  Englifli  poet 
fhall  be  both  our  vouchers  for  it,  as  that  was 
literally  their  cafe.  It  is  not  at  all  aftoniftiing, 
that  at  the  remote  period  of  antiquity  in  which 
Homer  lived,  when  he  had  none  of  the  advan- 
tages of  criticifm  to  correct  his  miftakes,  he  did 
not  reach  perfection  in  every  point.  He  has, 
unaflifted,  better  acquitted  himfelf  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  the  fmgle  abilities  of 
one  writer  fo  ancient  j  and  many  of  his  brilliants 
are  loft  upon  the  fight,  for  want  of  being  pro- 
perly difpofed  and  polifhed. 

The  OdyfTey,  which  has  been  generally  ef- 
teemed  an  inferior  production,  may  fo  far  be 
preferred  to  the  Iliad,  as  it  contains  greater  va- 
riety in  fable  an  1  defcription.  The  fcenes  are 
different  in  different  parts,  and  the  mind  is  not 
fo  furfeited  by  a  difguft  which  ever  arifes  at 
want  of  change.  And,  in  point  of  refinement, 
the  JEneld  has  much  the  advantage  of  the  Iliad, 
though  it  cannot  be  oppofed  to  it  for  originality 
of  genius.  Notwithftanding,  fuch  is  the 
praife  due  to  judgement,  (which  is  to  be  prized 
as  a  fecondary  or  artificial  genius,)  that  thofe 
fine  thoughts, which  Virgil  has  evidently  ftolen 
from  Homer,  are  fo  extremely  well  drefled  by 
his  flcill,  that  they  are  almoft  to  be  confidered 
as  his  own,  and  none  but  a  Momus  would  deny 
him  his  commendation  for  it.  Imitators,  by 
borrowing  excellences,  and  throwing  blemifhes 
afide,  (when  we  divert  ourfelves  of  prejudice 

againft 
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againft  their  fervility,)  run  away  with  their 
ftiare  of  praife.  It  is,  in  faft,  extraordinary, 
that  he  fhould  have  played  his  part  fo  very  ju- 
dicioufly  as  we  find  him  to  have  done.  He 
may,  in  this  refpec"l,  challenge  a  fuperiority 
over  our  Milton,  who  was  pofterior  to  him  in 
time,  and  yet  has  more  ftriking  blemimes  in  his 
Paradife  Loft,  as  well  as  more  unmufical  and 
harm  lines.  This  latter  circumftance  is  perhaps 
chargeable  to  the  excellence  of  the  Roman  lan- 
guage, which  has  dignity  and  foftnefs  combined, 
and  is  free  from  the  many  harfh  and  guttur-al 
words,  fuch  as  which,  what,  through,  &c. 
which  difgrace  our  tongue.  It  ought,  in  my 
private  opinion,  to  be  preferred  to  the  Greek 
itfelf,  which  is  more  licentious,  rough,  and 
boifterous,  and  (among  the  poets)  loaded  with 
an  embargo  of  paltry  rnonofyllables,  expletives, 
and  enclitics  —  Though  I  fear  the  refentment 
of  fome  Helleniftic  admirers  for  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced. 

The  very  cireumftance  of  the  JEntld's  fuperr- 
ority  over  Paradife  Loft  for  corrednefs  (I  do  not 
fay  for  genius)  is,  if  admitted,  an  additional 
argument  to  evince,  that  peculiar  beauties  are 
not  confined  to  particular  ages.  Partial  excel- 
lences, and  univerfal  perfection,  are  widely 
different,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  greater  dif- 
tin&ion  between  them  than  is  generally  made. 
Had  this  been  always  the  cafe,  fo  many  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  the  ancients  had  not  been 
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propagated  from  age  to  age  :  judgement  had  not 
been  oppofed  to  genius,  nor  genius  to  judge- 
ment ;  but  every  author  and  every  artift,  every 
age  and  every  nation,  held  enjoyed  their  fhare  of 
praife. 

But  to  what  a  length  has  my  journey  into 
Greece  led  me  !  It  is  time  to  begin  rny  return 
into  my  own  country,  led  I  weary  my  reader 
by  dragging  him  fo  far  from  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, and  detaining  him  there,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  juftice,  and  his  own  inclination. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  MATRIMONY. 

Our  Maker  lids  increafe  ;  who  lids  aljiaitt 
But  the  deftroytr^  foe  to  God  and  man  ? 

MILTON. 

HUMAN  perverfenefs,  in  courting  infe- 
licity, is  vifible  in  many  particulars  and 
fituations ;  but  the  charge  is  to  no  condition 
more  applicable  than  to  the  connubial  ftate  ;  a 
ftate  which,  at  a  diftance,  fmiles  on  the  lover, 
and  promifes  bleflings  without  limits  j  but,  in 
the  end,  by  overweaning  expectation,  by  the 
frowns  of  Fortune,  or  by  the  ingenuity  of  a 
four  difpofition,  too  frequently  cheats  him  of 
the  promifed  blifs,  and  even  robs  him  of  the 
laft  confolation,  hope,  '  which  comes  to  ail.'  . 
With  cafuifts,  whether  celibacy  or  wedlock 
be  the  happier  ftate,  has  been  as  much  the  fub- 
jeft  of  enquiry  as  any  point  that  was  ever  con- 
tefted.  To  fuch  queftions  it  may,  in  general, 
be  replied,  that  the  human  mind  infenfibly 
and  gradually  fquares  itfelf  to,  and  familiarizes, 
every  condition.  If  we  defire  a  more  particu- 
lar 
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lar  folufion  of  the  problem,  the  experience  of 
two  thoufand  years  has  not  framed  a  jufter  than 
what  Socrates  has  left  behind  him  :  which  im*. 
plies,  that,  for  the  generality,  which  ever  you 
do,  whether  you  marry,  or  ah/lain^  you  will  re- 
pent* 

The  attracting  coynefs  of  the  female,  (I  muft 
betray  my  fex)  fingled  out  from  the  reft  of  her 
companions,  captivates  the  fond  lover's  heart, 
and  he  meafures  happinefs  by  the  ftandard  of 
her  charms  :  Nature  infidioufly  avails  herfelf 
of  the  glow  of  youth,  and  the  lovers  are  caught 
in  her  toils.  Blifs,  contrary  to  other  appear- 
ances, feems  more  confiderable  at  a  diftance. 
The  happinefs  attending  a  completion  of  the 
lover's  wifh,  if  he  is  given  to  fanguine  expecta- 
tion, proves,  in  procefs  of  time,  inadequate  to 
the  great  conceptions  he  had  formed,  and  his 
difappointment  diminiflies  his  wifhed  felicity. 
That  delicacy  which  at  firfr.  allured  him  is  gone. 
Familiarity  breeds  contempt.  Under  the  rofe 
lurks  the  prickly  thorn.  Lovers  dwindle,  men 
into  hufoands,  women  into  wives.  Thefe  are 
the  evils  that  await  untutored  minds.f  When 
Nature  is  called  on  to  anfwer  all  the  de- 
mands of  thofe  her  greedy  creditors,  Hopes 

and 


Dioc.  LAERT. 
-f-  Sperat  infeftis,  metuit  fecundis, 
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and  Wifhes,  fhe  is  conftrained  to  own  herfelf 
a  bankrupt. 

The  celibate,  alike  unfatisfied  with  his  fitua- 
tion,  fancies,  and  with  reafon,  that  there  are 
fweets  in  wedded  love,  which  his  folitary  lot 
has  deprived  him  of.  He  has  no  partner  to  fhare 
his  bed  and  his  thoughts  :  no  bofom-friend  in 
whom  to  repofe  his  confidence.  Unblefied" 
with  the  chearing  influence  of  that  pafllon 
which  is  a  refinement  on  friendship,  he  wanders 
about  a  .vagabond  without  an  owner,  and  feels 
the  earth  groan  under  him  as  a  burden. 

But  whether  or  not  marriage  be  a  point  of  in- 
difference in  the  mind  of  an  individual,  the  promo- 
tion of  it  is  certainly  of  great  moment  as  a  con- 
cern of  ftate,  and  even  when  confidered  in  a 
moral  light,  and  on  thofe  accounts  merits  the 
attention  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  individu- 
als. Every  one  that  does  not,  when  opportu-  • 
nity  allows  him,  contribute  his  mite  to  the  ge- 
neral caufe,  robs  the  ftate  of  members,  and  the 
univerfe  of  beings.  He  lives  on  the  common 
flock,  and  meanly  refufes  to  enhance  it« 
xiches. 

A  great  caufe  for  this  defertion  is  the  blind- 
nefs  of  portune  in  conferring  her  favours.  On 
the  laborious  and  needy  man,  who  is  not  un- 
nerved by  luxury,  fhe  frequently  beftows  chil- 
dren without  number,  and  from  him  who  rolls 
in  wealth  withholds  even  an  heir  to  his  poflef- 
fions,  becaufe,  as  a  celebrated  phylician  has  ob- 

ferved, 
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ferved,  he  waters  his  plants  with  fpices.  To 
remedy  this  unequal  diftribution  is  the  bufmefs 
of  legiflature.  The  example  was  long  ago  fet 
by  the  Romans,  in  a  diftribution  of  a  ftated 
fum  for  a  mare  than  equal  burden  of  children, 
and  recommendations  to  imitate  that  example 
have  been  urged  by  feveral  writers.  A  fund 
ought,  in  juftice,  to  be  eftablifhed  for  the  af- 
fiftance  of  thofe  needy  members  who  have  been 
too  fuccefsful  in  their  labours  for  the  public 
good,  to  which  every  one,  and  in  particular 
thofe  who  are  fingle,  fhould  be  obliged  to  con- 
tribute. The  burden  would  then  be  divided. 

This  might  be  a  ftate  remedy  to  render  the 
condition  of  marriage  more  comfortable,  which 
is  all  that  laws  can  do.  The  counter-part  to 
public  endeavours  after  this  end,  is  a  readinefs 
in  thofe  who  have  given  the  mutual  pledge  of 
affection  to  exert  their  good-nature,  and  ftrive 
to  pleafe  the  partners  of  their  hearts.  But  that 
difpolltion  is  not  fo  general  as  were  to  be 
wifhed.  It  is  found  to  be  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  many  an  ill-mated  pair  to  labour  to 
difturb  each  other's  repofe,  by  way  of  qualify- 
ing what  they  efteem  a  bitter  potion.  Where 
friends  and  neighbours,  brothers  and  fitters, 
would  agree,  hufband  and  wife  are  feen  at  vari- 
ance. 

But  perhaps  a  fprightly  intermixture  of  gay 
reflexion  may  relieve  the  reader's  mind  :  it  is 
not  the  genius  of  the  age  to  be  wedded  to  dull 

morality. 
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morality.  On  the  fubjeft  of  matrimony  there 
is  a  little  poem,  fo  replete  with  beautiful 
turns,  brilliant  thoughts,  and  pertinent  reflec- 
tions, that  I  would  even  labour  to  introduce  it, 
in  fpite  of  the  critic's  lafli ,  and  in  contempt  of 
propriety ;  and,  rather  than  not  revive  the  me- 
mory of  it,  force  it  on  the  reader,  if  it  has 
efcaped  his  notice.  Were  I  to  reveal  a  fecret, 
I  would  own  that  I  chofe  to  defcant  on  the 
fubjedt  for  the  fake  of  my  author's  beauties. 
The  poem  has  been  fome  years  made  public,  a- 
mongft  others,  though  it  has  not  been  noticed 
according  to  its  merit,  perhaps  on  account  of 
the  pious  character  of  the  author,  whofe  feat 
allotted  him  on  Parnaflus  has  not  been  confpi- 
cuous  or  elevated,  however  well  he  has  acqu it- 
ted  himfelf  in  the  little  piece  I  am  about  to  fub- 
join.  Now,  Proteus-like,  will  I  change  the 
form  I  at  firft  aflumed,  and  take  on  me  that  of 

a  fcholiaft.  That  nothing  may  be  loft,  we 

will  begin  with  the  exordium,  though  it  con- 
tains no  moral  fentiment  for  the  purpofe  of  in- 
formation. 

Say,  mighty  LOVE,  and  teach  myfong 
T0  whom  thy  fweetejl  joyt  belong  j 

And  who  the  happy  pairs, 
IVhofe  yielding  hearts  and  joining  hands 
Find  blejfings  twi/ledwith  their  bands, 

To  /often  all  their  carts  ? 

After 


After  this  invocation  our  author  proceeds  to 
enumerate  the  feveral  evils  that  await  unpro- 
mifing  choices  j  and  begins  with  the  moft  com- 
mon error,  want  of  reflection. 

Not  the  wild  herd  of  nymphs  andfwains 
That,  thoughtlefs,  fly  into  the  chains^ 

As  cujlom  leads  the  way. 
If  there  be  blifs  without  dejigny 
Ivies  and  oaks  may  grow  and  twiney 

And  be  as  bleji  as  they. 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  greater  part  of  mar- 
riages in  general.  It  is  notorious  that  many 
young  pairs  are  influenced  by  no  motive  but 
that  of  opportunity.  A  frequenting  the  fame 
company,  a  next-door  refidence,  or  any  the 
moil  trivia]  circumftance,  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  numberlefs  alliances,  without  any  other 
choice  than  that  of  either  rejecting  or  em- 
bracing the  matrimonial  ftate.  A  many  or  a 
woman,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  the  object  of  wifhes, 
not  a  faithful  partner.  The  happinefs  attend- 
ing fuch  a  combination  muft,  in  courfe,  be 
merely  cafual. 

Not  fordid  fouls  of  earthly  mould, 
Who)  drawn  by  kindred  charms  of  gold* 

To  dull  embraces  move. 
So  two  rich  mountains  of  Peru 

rujh  to  wealthy  marriage  too^ 

And  makt  a  wgrldoflwt* 

The 
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The  marrying  gold,  inftead  of  a  human 
being,  has  been  long  the  fubjeft  of  fatire,  and 
in  all  probability  will  long  continue  fo.  Huf- 
bands  and  wives. buy  each  other  by  weight,  as 
they  would  the  baieft  commodities. — But  if  our 
adventurer  pays  his  devotion  to  the  god  Plutus 
alone,  he  muft  not  expect  that  Venus  will  hear 
his  petitions  in  his  ftead,  and  fhower  her  blef- 
fings  on  the  worfhipper  of  another  deity.  The 
ingenioufly  ludicrous  idea  my  author  has  given 
of  this  choice  deferves  a  plaudit. 

Not  the  mad  tribe  which  lujl  inspires 
With  wantonjiam.es  :  tbofe  raging  f.rcs 

The  purer  biifs  dejiroy. 
On  £tnas  top  let  furies  wed, 
And  flieets  of  lightening  drefs  the  bed> 

T' improve  the  hurtling  joy. 

This  is  a  fatire  on  thofe  whofe  amours  can 
boaft  no  mixture  of  fentiment  }  a  circumftance 

that  levels  a  man  with  the  brutes. Happi- 

nefs  does  not  refult  from  unholy  fires  ;  a  purer 
flame  alone  can  produce  it.  But  as  the  pro- 
fanenefs  againft  the  divinity  of  Love  here  cen- 
fured  brings  with  it  indelicate  ideas,  we  will- 
cut  our  comment  fliort,  and  proceed  to  defcant 
on  the  contrary  extreme  of  infenfibility.  -  . 
Procul,  Oprocut,  ejle,  profani* 


Not 


Ar<tf  //^  dull  pairs ,  zt'/^^  marble  forms 
None  of  the  melting  pajficns  ivcirmsy 

Can  mingle  hearts  and  bands. 
Logs  of  green  wood  that  quer.ch  the  coals 
Are  married  jujl  like  Stoic  foulsy 

JPith  cziers  fcr  their  bands. 

However  we.  may  condemn  brutality,  feme 
••hidden  {hare  of  (enf.ua!  defire  is  mixed  up  in  our 
leaven,  to  warm  the  heart.  The  delicate  glow 
of  benevolence,  which  is  found  in  pure  love, 
atones  for,  and  fuperfedes,  every  admixturs  of 
indelicacy  which  too  analytical  an  inipcccion 
prcfents  to  the  mind.  Man  is  neither  a  brute, 
.nor  a  fpirit ;  but  a  compound  of  both. 

' 

l\at  minds  of  mcuincboly  JJrain^ 
Still  filent)  or  ibat  jlill  complain y 
Can  the  dear  bondage  biffs. 
As  -well  may  hcav'nly  concerts  Jptin£ 
From  tivo  old  lutes  with  ne'er  ajlringt 
Or  none  befid:  the  bafs. 

The  difmal  gloom  of  mind  is  not  a  proper 
/eat  for  love,  though  it  is  actually  a  fcrious  pal- 
lion.  Silent  farrow,  and  filcnt  joy,  can  have 
only  an  external  refembknce.  Melancholy, 
like  the  fickly  jaundice.,  f;reads  an  unpleaiing 
veil  over  every  joy,  and  damps  the  nobler  pai- 
fions  of  the  heart.  The  querulous  notes  of 
1  fretful  ncls 
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fretfulnefs  are  difcord  in  love,  and  muft  not  be 
joined  in  a  concert  which  breathes  harmonious 
accents.  Plaintive  llrains  fuit  only  the  haplefs 
lover,  whofe  defires  are  as  yet  unbleft. 

Nor  can  the  J "oft  enchantments  hold 
Two  jarring  fouls  of  angry  mouldy 

The  rugged  and  the  keen. 
Samfon's  young  foxes  might  as  well 
In  bonds  of  ch earful  wedlock  dwell, 

With  firebrands  ty'd  between. 

Common  life  too  frequently  prefents  this 
fcene  to  our  obfervation.  Rather  than  overlook 
trifling  failures,  or  foibles,  in  each  other's  con- 
duct, the  ill-natured  pair  are  wont  to  put  the 
jnoft  unfavourable  conftrudlion  on  every  inci- 
dent. Such  tempers  deferve  not  happinefs,  nor 
ever  find  it,  whether  they  wear  the  chains,  or 
not.  Every  condition  of  life  teems  with  mor- 
tifications and  difappointments  to  thofe  who 
purfue  the  means  of  finding  them  ;  and  it  is 
notjuft  that  matrimony  (hould  bear  a  reproach 
which  is  due  to  four  difpofitions  alone. 

Nor  let  the  cruel  fetters  bind 
A  gentle  to  afavage  mind : 

Love  abhors  the  fight. 
Loofe  the  fierce  tyger  from  the  deer  j 
for  native  rage  and  native  fear 

Rife  and  forbid  delight, 

This 


This  cruel  fcene,  too,  is  exhibited  on  the 
ftage  of  life,  to  the  difgrace  of  human  nature. 
That  gentlenefs  fhould  be  the  prey  of  ferocity 
is  indeed  a  reproach  to  a  being  that  is  privileged  . 
with  reafon  ;  but  it  wants  not  its  examples. 
Such  a  conduct  fuits  only  brutes  j  and  is  not 
entirely  reprefented  by  them,  fmce  their  cruelty 
extends  not  to  their  own  fpecies  ;  much  lefs  is 
it  exercifed  towards  each  other  by  the  different 
fexes.  The  males,  in  particular,  are  obferved 
to  be  very  tender  in  their  treatment  of  the  fe- 
males. What  pity,  that  man  fhould  need  a 

leflbn  from  a  brute  ! The  poet  proceeds 

to  tell    who    are   the  happy   pairs,    that    wear 
Jilken  chains  for  marriage-bands. 

Two  klndejl  Jouh  alone  mujl  meet  : 
'Tis  friend/hip  makes  the  bondage  fwefty 

And  feeds  their  mutual  loves. 
Bright  Venus  in  her  rolling  throne 
Is  drawn  by  gentle/I  birds  alone ; 

And  Cupids  yoke  the  doves. 

In  the  preceding  image  the  poet  defcribes 
Wettings  which  might  awake  Envy  herfelf.  If 
blifs  ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals,  the  ftate 
here  defcribed  bids  the  faireft  to  beftow  it,  as 
the  moft  pleafing  circumfbnce  of  the  melt 
pleafmg  pafilon.  When  the  pleafures  of  fenfe 
are  approved  by  mental  fatisfa&ion,  the  joy 
I  2  is 
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is  complete,  and  needs  only  that  {lability  and 
ronftant  zeft  of  \vhich  th'e  tranfports  -of  hu- 
man nature  are  altogether  incapable.-  But  ifv 
through  the  envious  machinations  of  time,  the 
happy  pairs  afterward  fall  off  from  the  glow 
ot  happinefe  that  fmiled  on  their  early  fpring, 
it  muft  not  be  counted  a  default  peculiar  to 
-wedlock,1  but  a  blemifh  in  the  general  coiifH- 
tution  of  nature. 

'  It  is  this  ungrateful  rcvcrfc  that  fcares  away 
the  cautious  adventurer  from  courting'^thc 
nuptial  tic  :  c  I  will 'not  build  my  hopes  on  the 
'  firft  flattering  fcencs  of  fuch  a  Hate,  (he  cries) 
'  I  will  take  into  the  account,  love  .grown  cold, 

*  the -cares  of  a  family,  and  ether 'corUmgent 

*  embargos.'  — -~ *—  There  is  reafon  in  all  'this  j 
but  noireafon  enough.     Every  pleafure,  as  well 
as  love,  will  have  an  end  ;  and  it  would  too  par- 
tial a  privilege  for  this  firft  of  delights  to  boaft 
an   exclufive  immortality  :    flights  and  falls  are 
conilant  companions.      But  it  is  bad  policy  to 
reject  a  plaafure  iteteiufe  it  will  not  lafl  for  ever, 
except  fome  fingularly  difmal    fcene  is  feen  in 
the  rear ;  as  that  were  a  reafon  to  vvifh  away  ex- 

"  ifbence  itfelf.  It  ii,  however,  prudent  to  be  a- 
ware  of,  and  to  gitaTd'  againft,  fuch  a  defection, 
becaufe  difa'ppointment  is  a  mortifying  predica- 
ment. It  is  good'  for  merrto  have  fo  much  in- 
light  into  nature  as  not  to  incur  the  danger  of  a 
difagreeablc  furprize.  '  There  arc  numbeflefs 

•  innocent  cnioymchts  to    '. 

*  *  life; 
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life  ;  but  we  do  well  ever  to  bear  in  our  niiruls 
the  fluctuation  that  ncccfl'ariiy  attends  then:* 
Happy  are  they  who  preferve  their  ferrnity  in 
the  midft  of  ftorms,  and  can  fmile  at  the  litclc 
fp-ites  of  Fortune. 

Dr.  Young  has  fa  id,  (perhaps  not  jtfftly,) 
that  blifs  *  is  a  tenor,  not  a  flart  '  A  tenor 
admits  not  variety,  to  awake  the  flccp-ing  fcnfes. 
There  is  ib-nediing  tedious  and  lethargic  in  fucti 
a  fhite  ;  an]  it  is  not  to  be  wiihed  that  we  couM 
difcard  even  the  evils  of  life,  on  the  dear  condi- 
tion of  Pofing  ifs  tranfports  with  them.  There 
is  very-little'  wifuorn,  or  Cunning,  difplayed  ia 
endeavours  to  extirpate  thofe  amiable  paffions 
which  are  the  fources  ofpleafure.  What  does 
it  fignify  what  are  the  caufes  of  pleafure,  pro- 
vided they  be  innocent  ?  and  where  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  foregoing  them,  whether  they  are 

Jailing  or  not  ? When  love  between   the 

fexes  is  gone,  there  may  ftill  remain  the  affec- 
tion of  friends,  and  fome  tender  pledges  to  re- 
vive and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it.  The  con- 
comitant troubles  of  every  condition  _grow  fa- 
miliar and  vanifli,  by  time,  as  well  as  the  en- 
joyments ;  and  the  advantages  we  leave  behind 
by  a  change  of  fituation  are  magnified  by 
fancy,  in  pioportion  as  we  retreat  from  them. 
If  we  travel  never  fo  far  in  our  fpeculations,  by 
a  neceflary  revolution,  we  return  to  that  maxim 
we  left  behind  us,  that  time  levels  dijlinfiions.  — 
Nature  feems  to  delight  in  circles. 

I  3  We 
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We  will  conclude  with  a  remark  on  choice  in 

our  connexions. Three   principal  views  in 

contracting  alli?nces  are,  beauty,  monty,  and 
temper  :  which-  to  chufe  is  the  problem.  If  there 
are  men  (for  men  have  the  privilege  of  making 
the  overture)  of  colder  complexion,  who  can 
content  themfelves  .with  the  laft  of  thefe  views, 
fwcetnefs  of  temper,  they  have  at  leaft  little  to 
fear  from  difappointment.  One  fmile  from 
beauty,  it  is  true,  puts  all  our  philofophy  to 
flight  ;  but  the  charms  of  it  are  too  exquifite 
to  delight  for  ever.  Riches,  too,  grow  cheap  by 
poflfeffion,  and  it  matters  little  whether  they  are 
a  dower  on  both  fides,  provided  one  of  the  parties 
is  bleft  with  them,  to  fmoothe  the  road  of  life. 
The  fvreets  of  temper  are  permanent  :  they  are 
riches  inexhauftible.  But  neither  riches,  nor 
beauty,  nor  temper,,  can  fubdue  an  invincible 
prepolleflion  ;  and  ftrong  peculiarity  of  difpo- 
fition  filences  general  rules.  A  maggot,  they 
fay,  is  the  fweeteft  bit  in  a  nut.  — —  Choofe  which 
you  willj  you  are  liable  to  repent.  Happieft  he 
who  can  grafp  t^jern  all. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER     XVII.' 
REFLEXIONS    ON   CRUELTY. 

£>uam  male  confuefcit*  quam  fe  parat  illecruoriy 
ImpiuSi  humane,  vituli  qui  guttura  cultro 
Rumpitj  et  immotas  prtsbet  mugitibus  aures  ! 

OVID.  Met.  XV.  465. 

IT  is  related  of  a  certain  Perfian  monarch, 
who  was  fufpicious  of  human  frailty,  that 
he  affigned  it  as  the  particular  bufinefs  of  one  of 
his  officers  to  remind  him  every  day  that  he 
was  but  a  man.  A  memento  of  this  kind,  on 
the  fubject  of  cruelty,  as  it  is  continually  exer- 
cifed,  is  equally  feafonable  and  neceffary.  How- 
ever ftale  the  fubje£,  and  however  trite  reflec- 
tions on  it  may  appear,  yet  fuch  is  its  atrocity, 
and  fo  frequent  are  the  examples  of  it,  to  awake 
the  fympathy  of  nature,  that  a  repeated  abhor- 
rence of  it,  far  from  difgufting,  muft  foothe 
and  confole  every  bread  that  is  not  fteeled  by 
brutality  or  cuftom.  It  is  a  theme  that  ought 
to  be  repeated  till  the  practice  of  it  is  loft  "in 
precepts, 

I  4  It 
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It  may  be  obfervcd  of  crimes,  in  general,  a- 
gainft  the  psrfons  or  interefts  of  our  brother 
tenants  of  ihc  earth,  that  the  great  circumftance 
which  confitures  them  crimes  is  the  pain,  or 
lofs,  in  fome  form  or  other,  which  they  occs- 
Jion  thofe  the  offending  party  has  injured.  Is 
one  man  hurt  by  another  in  his  perfon,  the 
harm  he  receives  comes  under  the  notion  of 
pain.  Does  he  fufier  by  flander  and  calumny, 
the  injury  he  fuftains  is  alfo  pain,  the  mind 
the  feat  of  it.*  Every  fpecics  of  injury  that 
can  be  named  terminates  in  pain.  To  be  the 
author  of  pain  to  another  is  to  cxercifc  cruelty. 
Cruelty,  in  confequcnce,  (uithout  the  fo- 
phiilry  of  logic)  is  the  cflence  of  crimes ;  and  in 
proportion  as  it  is  cruelty  in  the  highcft  or 
lowed  degree,  it  is  .  the  grcateft  or  lead  of 
crimes. 

To  inveigh  again  ft  cruelty  to  our  own  fpe- 
cies  is,  we  will  hope,  utterly  ncedlefs,  as  that 
is  univerfally  cdcemcd  a  crime  :  for  though 
there  have  been  in  finals  in  the  human  form, 
v/ho  have  taken  delight  in  this  mofl  unnatural 
%  of  all  c'ifpoiitior.?,  yet  ;m  abhorrence  of  it  is 
too  general  to  require  a  particular  cer.furc. 
But  man  is  irot  the  cr.ly  crcatute  that  cr.rr.e 
forth  from  the  hands  of  the  univerfal  Parent. 
The  fame  benign  Being  that  created  him, 
formed  iilfo  the  race  of  brutes,  and  endued  them 

with 
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with  fenfations  of  pleafure  and  pain,  as  well  as 
man.  His  care  is  extended  to  them  equally  with 
the  noblclt  of  his  works.  He  has  provided  them 
food  and  clothing,  for  remedies  againft  cold 
and  want:  and  the  arms  he  has  given" them  are 
a  tacit  indication  that  they  are  not  made  to  fuf- 
fer.  It  is  a  more  unnatural  a£lion  to  injure  a 
being  of  our  own  fpecies,  but  it  is  not  more 
cruel,  than  to  harm  a  brute.  The  fame  pain 
is  fomewhcre  fuftained,  and  creation  equally 
groans,  be  man  or  beaft  its  fubjcfl.  It  fignifics 
little  but  to  the  fufferer  who  is  the  furFercn 
There  is  but  one  Parent  of  all,  and  it  is  imma- 
terial which  of  his  works  we-  violate. 

Whether  or  not  Nature  dcfigned  the  brute 
creation  for  the  food  of  man,  has  been  an  in- 
quiry fuggefled  by  tendernefs.  Every  thins; 
confidered,  it  appears  more  than  probable  (he 
did,  for  the  following  rcnfons  :  the  practice  is 
univerfal  throughout  tlv,-  whole  creation  :  as 
animals  have  no  anticipating  forethought,  the 
term  of  their  fuffering  is  limred  to  the  moment 
of  lofmg  their,  life  :  *  and,  thirdly,  provided 
needlefs  cruelty  be  not  inflicted,  it  is  not  vaftiy 
material  whether  they  linger  \>sAer  the  conflicts 
of  nature,  or  fpeedily  lofc  their  exigence  by 
I  5  the 

*  The  lamb  thy  riot  do.  MS  to  Meed  to-day, 

Had  he  thy  re  if  >n,  would  he  ficip  and  plav  ? 

Pleas'd  to  the  latt,  h?  crops  the  flow'ry  food, 

And  licks  the  hand  juft  raisY    i  <hed  hss  '^'  -od. 
EITay  on  Man,  ep.  i. 
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the  hand  of  man.  But  whether  this  be  the  cafe 
cr  not,  certainly,  after  they  have  clothed  us 
with  their  wool,  and  fed  us  with  their  milk,  it 
is  irjdeed  the  acl  of  a  heart  more  than  barba- 
rian to  aggravate  their  fufferings  with  the 
fmalleft  addition  of  unnecefTary  cruelty,  when 
their  life  is  going  to  be  poured  forth,  to  fupport 
the  life  of  man.  He  that  can  augment  their 
pains  when  this  their  laft,  their  greateft,  in- 
ftance  of  fervice  is  at  hand,  by  fupplying  our 
wants,  and  adminiftering  to  our  luxury,  even 
in  death,*  is  a  blot  in  the  productions  of  nature, 
and  a  reproacn  to  humanity. 

That  needlefs  torment  inflicted  on  thefe  poor 
animals  is  not  rare,  every  day's  obfervation  will 
inform  us.  The  minifters  of  Slaughter  are  con- 
tinually exhibiting  fcenes  of  cruelty  in  the 
ftreets.  Not  content  with  exercifmg  their  def- 
picable  power  over  them,  in  compliance  with 
the  iniquity  of  the  times,  they  wantonly  beat 
and  bruife,  tcaze  and  fcare  them,  that  a  fenfe 
of  their  approaching  mifery  may  be  awakened, 
and  they  may  feel  themfelves  die,  as  an  imperial 
monfter  exprelfed  himfelf. — Is  crime  ideal  ?  or  is 
cruelty  not  a  crime  ?  Is  man  a  being  of  exqui- 
fite  fenfibility,  and  are  brutes  but  pofts  ?  —  But 
we  will  hope,  for  the  credit  of  the  human  race^ 

that 

•Quid  meruiftis,  oves,  placidum  pecus  ?  &c. 
Quid  meruere  boves,  animal  fine  fraude  dolifque, 
Innocuum,  fmiplex,  natum  tolerare  labores  ?  &c. 
OVID.  Metam. 
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that  fuch  wantonnefs  is  to  be  attributed  to  want 
of  thought,  or  to  a  point  of  curiofity,  to  ob- 
ferve  the  effects  of  their  cruelty  on  the  fuffer- 
ing  animal.  Either  motive  is  atbeft  a  lame  ex- 
cule,  and  will  not  diminiih  one  jot  of  the  pain 
inflicted  ;  but  -they  are  both  more  tolerable  than 
genuine  cruelty,  for  cruelty's  fake.  Ignorance 
and  inattention  are  not  the  worft  of  pleas  for 
an  offence  ;  but  they  are  poor  balm  for  bleeding 
wounds  and  fores. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  many,  who  are 
fcrupulous  of  their  conduct  in  general  refpe&s, 
are  betrayed  into  this  vice,  and  infenfible  of 
the  guilt  of  it,  as  well  as  the  lawlefs  rabble. 
Some  there  are  who  fuperftitioufly  regard  the 
the  moft  flight  and  infignificant  ceremonies  of 
religion,  and  violate  its  greateft  moral  duty,  by 
a  breach  of  the  firft  law  of  nature,  tendernefs 
to  the  beings  around  them.  This  is  a  true 
criterion  of  a  narrow  foul,  which  knows  no 
law  but  that  of  inftindl:  or  cuftom.  Would  it 
be  believed,  (but  whether  it  be  credited,  or  not, 
it  is  equally  a  truth,)  that  there  have  been  pro- 
feflbrs  of  more  than  ordinary  fandtity,  who, 
when  reproached  for  cruelty  to  a  beaft  without 
a  caufe,  have  alleged  in  excufe  that  the  beaft 
•\  was  a  vermine,  and  not  a  Chriftian  ?  or  will  it 
not  be  thought  that  the  beaft  which  fuffered 
was  the  better  Chriftian  of  the  two  ? 

Counterfeit  goodnefs  has  been  too  much  ob- 
truded on  the  world  for  real,  and  fupplanted 
I  6  it. 
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if.  Men  have  made  virtues  out  of  the  bafe$ 
mat  rteiSj  and  neglected  their  trueft  efience  : 
hypocrify  and  cruelty  have  been  known  to  u- 
furp  the  feat  of  fmCeriry  and  univerfal  benevo- 
lence. It  is  jioth'ii'g  uncommon  to  fee  worth- 
kfs  mifcreants  rr.ake  a  point  of  not  burning  a 
'  fcrap  of  paper  with  the  name  of  God  infcribed 
on  it,  and  erafmg  from  their  hearts  every  law 
he  has  engraven  there  by  his  finger. 

The  mnia  of  blafphcmy  raifes  a  horror  where 
acts  of  atrocious  cruelty  would  not  be  regarded, 
though  really  to  blafpheme  is  almofl  an  im- 
potfibility  for  any  one  but  an  idiot.  Idle  words 
have  been  termed  blafphemy  againft  a  Being 
that  is  not  capable  of  fuffering,  where  nothing 
more  taan  an  offence  to  man  could  ever  be  in- 
tended by  them.  The  heart  of  man,  is  not, 
cannot  be,  fo  vile  as  to  blafpheme.  Acquit  him 
of  lunacy,  and  you  acCjUit  him  of  bl  fphemy. 
If  there  be  blafphemy,  it  confifts  in  action. 
God  is  pafilble  only  in  his  creatures. 

Cuftotn  beats  down  all  refiftence  like  a  tor- 
rent :  its  influence  is  unbounded.  To  ruilom 
and  a  familiarity  with  cruehy  muft  be  attributed 
the  reigning  indifference  for  it  :  on  which  ac- 
count an  abhorrence  of  it  (hould  be  the  iefi.jn  of 
earl -.eft  youth.  Such  a  leli^n  comprizes  a  more 
cxtenfue  circle  of  morality  than  appears  to  fu- 
perficial  obfervation.  Brutes  would  no.  re  the 
only  objects  of  its  cheuring  influence  man- 
would  inare  it  in  a  variety  of  forms.  An  abhor- 


reftce of  cruelty  is  a  firm  foundation  for  nurtl- 
ber'cfs-  virtues,  whofe  connection  with  it  is  too 
remote  to  be  readily  feen. 

Hiftory  informs  us  that  cruelty  to  animals  was 
more  than  barely  cenfured  in  Greece.  The 
court  of  Areopagus  expelled  one  of  its  mem- 
bers for  inhumanly  denying  (belter  in  his  bo- 
fom  to  a  bird  that  fought  an  afylum  there 
from  the  talons  of  its  purfuer  —  a  little  circum- 
ftance  big  with  fentiment  and  humanity.  Even 
laws  were  enacted  to  pun Tn  cruel  treatment  of 
them,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  legiflators 
who  compofed  them.  Were  it  eafy  to  imitate 
them,  and  enforce  fuch  laws,  the  example  well 
deferves  attention.  But  I  fear  the  only  law  of 
fufficient  vigour  to  work  a  prevention  muft  be 
contained  in  early  impreffions  on  minds  that 
are  as  yet  unformed,  by  a  reprefentation  of  it 
in  all  its  blackriefs. 

Particular  arguments  againfl  cruelty  are  al- 
moft  an  infult  on  a  reader's  feelings,  The  firft 
and  greateft  argument  has  its  refidence  in  the 
breiut,  and  needs  not  the  pomp  of  rhetoric  -o 
enforce  it,  being  dictated  by  the  filent  voice  of 
Nature.  The  tender  cries  of  pain  are  her  elo- 
quent rhtluafives  from  cruelty  ;  and  he  that  is 
infeniibij  to  :heir  power  deferves  not  the  name 
of  a  man.  He  renounces  his  privilege  of  Su- 
periority which  the  exercife  of  virtue  alone  ran 
confer,  and  is  himfelf  -.ecome  a  tyger,  though 
he  retain  the  human  form. 

Many 
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Many  there  are  who  cannot  feel  the  weight 
of  this  filent  argument.  To  fuch  mufl  bt.  re- 
peated in  words,  the  injuftice,  meannefs,  and 
atrocity  of  this  vice. 

It  is  unjuit,  as  we  have  no  right  to  make  any 
being  whatever,  whetucr  man  or  beaft,  un- 
happy. Beads,  as  well  as  men,  while  they 
live,  have  an  indifpu  table  title  to  that  fha,e  of 
felicity  which  Nature  has  reached  forth  to 
them  and  tacitly  allowed  them.  To  deprive 
them  of  this,  is  to  rob  them  of  their  due  :  it  is 
a  violation  of  her  law,  and  an  a<5t  of  injuftice 
that  no  argument  can  vindicate.  If  we  can  a- 
vail  ourfelves  of  the  fuperior  ftrength  .of  fome  of 
then.,  in  labouring  and  carrying  burdens,  the 
fmaileft  return  we  can  make  is  to  treat 
them  with  humanity.  We  are,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  obliged  to  them  for  their  labour,  and  gra- 
titude may  be  urged  as  a  plea  for  tendernels  in 
our  treatment  of  them.  They  are  joint- tenants 
with  us  of  this  capacious  globe,  and  have  a 
title  to  the  grais  01  the  field  for  their  iupport, 
witnout  incurring  a  debt  to  man  for  food.  It  is 
provided  for  them  as  much  as  any  of  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  are  beftowed  on  us  :  it  will  alfo 
grow  up  fpontaneoufly  for  their  ufe,  without 
the  aid  of  cultivation.  Hence  we  have  no 
claim  at  all  on  them,  but  are  (if  I  am  al- 
lowed the  expreilion)  in  their  debt  for  the  fer- 
vices  they  render  us, 

Cruelty 
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Cruelty  is  mean,  becaufe  the  produce  of  a 
narrow  mind.  Men  are  cruel  where  there  is 
an  incapacity  of  returning  the  injury.  To  do 
an  injury  only  becaufe  they  have  power  to  do  it, 
is  a  breach  of  generofity  that  marks  a  .Lflard 
foul:  it  is  exercifing  a  contemptible  t  ;a;;ny 
over  an  inferior  which  is  the  reverfe  of  great- 
nefs.  It  argues  a  weaicnefs  to  be  fo  intoxicated 
with  a  fmall  degree  of  power,  as  to  betray  the 
little  command  they  have  over  their  paflions 
and  actions.  To  injure  a  man  is  unnatural ; 
to  injure  a  brute  is  ungenerous.  The  inability 
of  a  brute  to  foil  the  fuperior  cunning  of  man 
is  an  additional  argument  for  treating  it  with 
tendernefs.  It  is  doubly  a  crime  to  hurt  the  in- 
nocent and  defencelefs  ;  a  breach  of  generofity 
and  of  humanity.  True  magnanimity  is  never 
tinctured  with  cruelty,  nor  can  be  found  in 
company  with  it.  The  moft  generous  and 
noble-fpirited  commander  is  ever  the  moft  com- 
pafiionate  to  the  yielding  foe. 

Cruelty  is  an  atrocious  crime,  as  (to  fpeak 
comprehenfively)  it  is  the  bails  of  all  crimes. 
The  breaft  that  is  untin&ured  with  cruelty  is 
prepared  for  every  virtue  :  and  the  heart  that 
cherifhes  it  is  a  feat  for  every  vice.  There  is 
no  violation  greater,  becaufe  there  is  no  injury 
that  is  not  reducible  to  it.  All  that  is  defirable 
in  life,  and  worthy  our  thoughts,  is  virtue  and 
pleafurc ;  and  all  we  have  to  fhun  is  vice  and 
pain.  To  inflict  pain  is  confcquently  to  thwart 

the 
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the  bufmefs  ofl'fe,  and  to  defeat  the  end  of  ex- 
iftence. 

What  has  been  advanced  will  to  fome,  whofe 
minds  nrc  moulded  by  cuflom,  not  rcnned_by 
fentin  ;nt,  be  regarded  as  the  idle  declamation  of 
a  fchool  :  but  every  word  is  regTrered  in-  the 
court  of  Reafon.  Cuftom  is  variable,  and  has 
authorized  the  moft  flagitious  crimes:  'eafon  is 
uniform  and  ever  the  fame  ;  the  patron  of 
fubftantial  virtue,  and  unmafker  of  fantaftic 
form. 


HAPTER 
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CHAPTER     XVIII. 
SCATTERED  REMARKS  ON  THE  SCIENCES. 

"'fly-erf^  yz.e  TW  i/.&vf\siv  o^'fjuv  t$  u.iTa.v~a.  put  T» 
f3t.etrriu.ura:  y.t&fywyav,  £.£>'  lx«,-a  «i  TO,  ^^flipx 
?\y.j.vx.vti?ai>,  Civru  ^r,  xcd  Tfcj  VflMlkuKj  ^lyo^svaj  jtcr,- 
c;>ej  ^ts>  «Tiij*j  *^{^»  •J5':OTap£>v!>  ci  T«  ^t'tc'ii.'.st  cif\- 
?,«y:u.  IiOCRATEJ. 

THE  example  of  a  bee,  which  docs  not 
confine  itfelf  to  any  one  particular  flower, 
but  indifcrimrnately  extracts  its  honey  from 
them  all,  is  well  applied  by  one  of  the  moft 
fcufible,  and  lealt  whimfical,  of  all  the  Greek 
moralifls,  to  purfuits  after  knowledge  ;  in  which 
he  recommends  variety,  in  imitation  of  the- 
iittle  induftrious  animal.  The  advice  is  by  no 
means  contemptible,  as  a  moderate  knowledge 
of  the  fciences  in  general  is  more  ornamental 
and  ufeful  tluin  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  any 
fnvgle  branch,  to  the  total  exclufton  of  the 
reft.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  e- 
radicate  private  prejudices  than  a  general  view;' 
nor  is  any  thing  more  apt  to  engender  them 
than  a  peculiar  attachment.  Every  fcience 
has  fome  excellence  to  recommend  it,  but  the 
mind  ought  not  to  be  wedded  to  one  alone. 

The 
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The  ftudy  of  the  MATHEMATICS   is  a  fine 
field  to  expatiate  in,    for  the  enlargement   of 
ideas.       An    acquaintance    with    this     fcience 
(the    aftronomic  part  in  particular)  refembles  a 
voyage   into   another  world.     It  furnifhes  ideas 
fo  eccentric   from  the  common  circle  of  under- 
ftanding,  as  to  impart  to  a  ftudent  therein,  as  it 
were,    a  fecond  foul.       To  vulgar  minds   the 
earth   we   inhabit   feems  the  principal  fpot  on 
which   the    Deity   has   beftowed  his  care  i  and 
the  tenants  of  it  the  only  beings  to  whom  he 
has  communicated  life.     The  fun  and  moon  ap- 
pear their  lamps  alone,  and  the  ftars  the  twink- 
ling ornaments  to  the  dome  of  their  habitation. 
Aftronomy  banifhes  fuch  confined  and  felfifh  no- 
tions.     The    mathematician   difcovers    fyftem 
upon   fyftem,    and   world   upon  world.     With 
reafon    for   his   guide,    he  naturally  concludes 
that   the  glittering   ftars   his  fimple  neighbour 
fondly    imagines     to   belong  to   this   globe   of 
earth,  are  nothing  to  us,  but  that  they  are  the 
fouls  and  centers  of  other  fyftems,  to  give  light, 
and  heat,  and  vegetation,  and  motion,  to  ant* 
mals,  and  plants,    and  trees,  in  other  fpheres. 
He  meafures  the  diftances  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, and  afcertains  their  magnitudes  and  revo- 
lutions,  (which  bear  a  proportion  to  their  dift- 
ances,) by  operations  demonftrable  to  attention, 
but  out  of  the  reach  of  common  apprchenfion. 
By  the  do&rine  of  parallax  (a  doctrine  that  may 
be   conceived  by.  a  traveller,   who  fees  hills, 

and 
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and  trees,  and  houfes,  keep  pace  with,  or  re- 
cede from,  him,  as  he  pafles  along,  according 
to  their  different  diftances)'he  is  informed  of 
the  fecrets  of  other  worlds.  In  a  word,  he  has 
the  laws  of  the  celeftial  choir  expofed  before 
him,  nor  flops  his  refearches  till  he  arrives  at 
the  origin  of  motion  in  the  feveral  fyftems,  the 
great  arcanum  of  aftronomy,  which,  with  its 
wonderful  prefervation,  he  in  vain  ftretches  his 
thoughts  to  account  for  from  mathematical 
affumptions,  and  is  forced  to  refolve  into  the  im- 
mediate agency  of  divine  power'.  Every  part  of 
this  fcience  merits  the  attention  of  a  philofo- 
pher,  for  its  certainty  and  curious  difcoveries. 
It  was  an  ill-judged  compliment,  both  to  ma- 
thematics and  to  our  nation,  paid  by  Pruffia's 
monarch,  when  he  faid  he  left  the  fcience  to  a 
reve-creux  d'dnglois,  feme  empty  dreamer  of  an 
Englijhman.  He  little  cared  for  the  height  of 
mount  St.  Catherine*  in  the  moon,  becaufe  he 
could  not  make  a  rampart  of  it  againft  the  ene- 
my ;  and  as  little  for  the  extraordinary  ftature 
of  an  ordinary-fized  inhabitant  of  the  planet 
Jupiter,*  difcovered  by  arguments  on  the  pupil 
of  his  eye,  becaufe  he  could  not  procure  a  regi- 
ment of  them  to  fend  againft  the  Auftrians. 
He  keeps  himfelf,  he  tells  his  correfpondent 
Voltaire,  in  the  fame  letter,  to  the  planet  he 
inhabits  :  he  does  well,  if  fo  it  pleafes  him  ; 

and 

*    See  an  account  of  thefe  pretty  fancies    in 
Chamber's  Dictionary. 


and  he  will  doftill  better  if -he  alw.ays;T«.p ports;  the;  - 
rights  of  his  crown  with  .as  little  deftr action  to  • 
the  inhabitants  of  that  planet  as.poflible — r- — 
\Ve  have  feen  what  progress  the  mathematician 
makes  in  other  worlds  ;  now  turn  we  to  the  re- 
verfe  of  his  character,  and  view  how  well  he 
acquits  himfelf  in  this.  A,  mere  mathematician 
is  a  being,  perbaps,  one  of  the  mod  infipid 
and  comic  in  life.  •  Abforbed  in  his  one  ftudy,  he 
flights  and  negle&s  every  other j  as  beneath  the 
dignity  of  his  favourite  fcience  and  his  own  re- 
gard. His  conversation  is  uncntertaining  and 
difagreeable  ;  his  deportment  uncouth. and  fmgu- 
lar.  The  elegances  of  life,  ever  the  criterion 
of  tafte,  are  confidered  by  him  a's  gew-gaws, 
unworthy  the  attention  of  one  \vhofe  views  are 
elevated  among  the  ftars.  Roughnefs  and  pcev- 
ifhnefs  are  the  clothing  tbf  his  mind,  and  an 
antique  garb,  which  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy 
themfelves  might  have  worn,  is  the  covering  of 
his  body.  How  unadvifed  is  excefs  !  how  weak 
and  flimfy  is  man  !  It  has  been  obferved  of  the 
great  Newton  himfelf,  who  could  not  be  ef- 
teemed  a  mere  mathematician,  that  he  was  fo 
bigotted  to  his  favourite  fcience,  as  to  defpife 
lighter  amufements.  It  is  well  known  he  ex- 
prefled  a  contempt  for  a  conteft  about  a  Latin 
comedy,  and  a  furprife  that  men  of  education 
fhould  -make  a  ftir  about  an  old  play.  A  later 
mathematician,  far  his  inferior  in  genius,  and 
fcarcely  tinctured  with  claflic  lore,  wai  heard  to 

drop 


drop  more  contemptuous  expreffions  about  that 
ftudy.  Mathematics,  he  faid,  was  the  only 
fcience  worth  regarding.  As  to  Latin  and  Greek, 
•any  blockhead  might  learn  them;  for  that  he 
himfeif  knew  a  boy  that  perfectly  underftood 

Homer    when   but  eight   years   old  So 

might  any  one  have  underftood  mathematics  at  the 
fame  age,  by  help  of  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind  j 
and  if  our  mathematician  fpoke  the  truth,  it 
was  more  than  he  himfelf  underftood  at  four 
times  the  age  of  the  boy  in  queftion.  —  Such 
prejudices  dilgrace  the  acquifitions  of  men  of 
fcience.  It  were  better  they  could  condefcend 
to  play  with  children  and  their  toys,  than  to 
have  contracted  fuch  itatelinefs. 

The  ftudy  of  the  LANGUAGES  comes  more 
within  the  circle  of  common  life  than  the  ma- 
thematics, though  it  be  certainly  an  inferior 
purfuit.  Learning  words,  as  it  has  been  called, 
may  be  looked  on  as  trifling  and  pedantic,  but  it 
has  its  excellence,  as  being  a  gcod  exercife  of 
the  ideas,  a  fpecies  cf  metaphyfics,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Belles  Lettas,  No  great 
prpgrefs  in  polite  literature  can  be  made  with- 
oik  it.  The  different  manner  of  arranging 
iUcas  at  different  times  and  in  different  nations, 
the  variety  of  dreffes  they  wear  m  different 
minds,  are  a  kind  of  mental  masquerade ',  offpr- 
vice  in  fpeculation.  The  more  lights  we  view 
our  fubjech  in,  the  clearer  are  our  conceptions 
'of  them  i  the  more  languages  we  acquire,  the 

more 
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more  lights  we  are  enabled  to  view  them  in. 
To  tafte  the  beauties  of  fancy,  in  perfection, 
in  poetical  and  rhetorical  ornaments  of  writing, 
a  knowledge  of  language  is  neceffary  ;  a  view 
which  is  nearly  connected  with  real  tafte,  and 
no  mean  accomplifhment  to  a  gentleman.  It 
is  likewife  worthy  obfervation,  that  thofe  who 
are  ignorant  of  every  tongue  but  their  own  can- 
not well  exprefs  themfelves  in  their  own.  Con- 
fined to  their  native  manner,  they  are  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  choice  in  words,  and  in 
the  arrangement  and  difpofition  of  thofe  words. 
There  are  certain  energetic  modes  of  expreflion, 
certain  beauties  of  found,  and  certain  tranfpo- 
iltions  of  words,  peculiar  to  every  nation,  the 
fpirit  of  which  may  be  fometimes  happily  tranf- 
fufed  into  foreign  tongues,  and  add  to  them 
grace,  power,  and  an  air°of  novelty,  to  enliven 
an  attention  that  is  dead  to  common  founds 
and  vulgar  ideas.  The  principal  exception 
that  has  been  made  on  this  head,  is  too  great  a 
reverence  for  the  learned  languages^  as  they  are 
generally  called,  which  have  been  compli- 
mented, together  with  their  authors,  as  com- 
plete ftandards  for  modern  imitation.  It  is 
true  they  had  their  Horace  and  their  Cicero,  ge- 
nius and  judgement,  correchiefs  and  elegance, 
combined,  in  a  few  of  their  writers  :  but  if  we 
take  a  general  view  of  the  ancients,  candor  will 
oblige  us  to  confefs,  that  there  has  been  too 
great  a  partiality  (hewn  them,  lincc  every  fpe- 
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cies  of  good  writing  among  them  can  be  con- 
trafted  with  performances  at  leaft  equally  good 
amongft  us,  and  the  arts  are  in  much  greater 
perfe&ion.  However,  their  reverences  ought 
not  to  be  robbed  of  the  praife  that  is  due  to  un- 
doubted originality,  which  they  may  certainly 
challenge  as  their  right,  and  that  refpedl  which 
is  paid  to  matters  and  teachers.  A  greater  fliare 
of  commendation  cannot  be  given  them  on 
account  of  the  original  nonfenfe  and  unmeaning 
pafiages  difperfed  among  their  beauties.  The 
principal  reafon  why  they  may  crave  our  atten- 
tion is,  that  they  are  curious  monuments  of 
antiquity,  and  difplay  a  diverfity  of  manners, 
notions,  and  thoughts,  from  what  we  now  ex- 
perience ;  a  contraft  with  which,  as  it  fuggefts 
a  comparative  judgement,  exercifes  and  aflifts 
the  underftanding.  — —  We  may,  it  is  allowed, 
read  them  in  Englifli  ;  but  tranflations  greatly 
ftrip  them  of  their  originality. 

Music,  though  it  cannot  be  faid  to  inform 
the  mind,  is  an  amiable  and  engaging  accom- 
plifliment.  The  influence  it  has  on  the  foul  is 
a  powerful  magic  charm,  with  no  viiible  caufe 
for  its  operation.  It  is  a  curious  phenomenon, 
that  a  found  fliould  tune  and  harmonize  the  af- 
fections, as  the  artift  does  his  inftrument,  which 
ftnkingly  illuitrates  the  intimate  connexion  of 
foul  and  body,  of  the  organ  of  hearing  and 
the  feat  of  intelligence.  The  placid  benevo- 
lence, the  extatic  glow,  which  different  notes 

infpire, 
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infpirc,  extend  even  to  a  moral  effect,  which 
is  more  ftrongly  felt  by  experience,  than  de- 
fcribed  by  words.  Endued  with  fuch  enchant- 
ing powers,  no  wonder  an  extraordinary  at- 
tachment to  it  has  bewitched  fome  of  its  pro- 
fefTors,  and  robbed  them  of  haJf  their  femes. 
5aul's  madnefs,  as  we  read,  was  cured  by  mu- 
fic  :  madnefs  arifing  from  mufic  has  no  fuch 
cure  :  more  mulic  to  a  mind  difeafed  with  it 
would  refemb'e  the  additional  adminiftration  of 

wine   to    one  already  intoxicated Mufic 

may  be  a  great  ornament  to  a  man  ;  but  many  of 
its  profeflbrs  are  no  ornament  to  mufic  :  thofe  I 
jnean  who  chufe  for  their  motto,  V.QX  et  prater ca 
nibiL 

POETRY  is  another  fcience,  or  art,  which  is 
apt  to  lead  afrray,  from  the  paths  of  common 
fenfe  and  common  propriety,  thole  who  dedi- 
cate too  large  a  portion  of  time  to  the  mufes  : 
Jnfpiration  and  madnefs  are efteemcd  congenial. 
But,  fmitten  with  the  excellence  of  his  favourite 
metaphyhcs,  Locke  feems  to  have  (hewn  him- 
felf  too  great  a  foe  to  this  harmlefs  pailime,  in 
his  remarks  on  education.  If  it  be  allowed  that 
an  exclusive  attention  to  it  infpires  its  de- 
votees with  wild  caprices  j  metaphyfics  have 
done  the  fame.  All  that  was  necefiary  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  is,  that  extremesArt:  dangerous.  Its 
wanderings  apart,  we  willventurs  to  pronounce 
it  a  delicate,  agreeable,  and  liberal  accoir-plifh- 
ment.  For  the  fake  of  imitative  beauty  in  mo- 
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rality,  every  fpecies  of  ornament  merits  culti- 
vation. A  mind  that  is  adorned  with  beautiful, 
congruous,  and  harmonious  ideas,  will,  it  may 
be  prefumed,  be  beft  prepared  for  moral  beauty 
and  order.  The  external  ornaments  of  drefs 
itfelf,  which  have  a  lefs  intimate  connexion, 
with  mental  endowments,  are  a  fort  of  diftant 
memento  to  the  wearer  to  confult  propriety 
and  decorum  in  his  actions.  No  decoration  of 
art  or  fcience  is  ill-beftowed  to  adorn  human 
nature.  Like  the  rich  ore,  it  contains  much 
hidden  worth  j  but  it  requires  (kill  and  care  to 
cultivate  it.  It  muft  be  purified  and  refined  by 
fentiment,  and  ftamped  into  price  by  virtue.  — • 
Dr.  Langhorne  has  an  appofite  and  elegant  paf- 
fage  (which  has  been  judicioufly  feledted  by  the 
critics)  on  the  fubject  of  poetical  follies,  warm- 
ly inveighing  againft  reflections  on  thofe  hu- 
man frailties  which  are  the  refult  of  genius  : 
the  good-natured  reader  will  review  it  with 
pleafure  and  fatisfaftion.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Col- 
lins, an  unfortunate  poet,  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks.  '  The  enthufiafm  of  poetry, 

*  like  that  of  religion,  has  frequently  a  power- 

*  ful  influence  on  the  conduit  of  life ;  and  ei- 

*  ther  throws  it  into  the  retreat  of  uniform  ob- 
'  fcurity,  or  marks   it  with   irregularities   that 
'  lead  to  mifery  and  difquiet.     The  gifts  of  ima- 

*  gination  bring  the  heavieft  tafk  on  the  vigi- 
'  lance  of  reafon ;    and  to  bear  thofe  faculties 
'  with   unerring  rectitude,    or  invariable  pro- 
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*  priety,  requires   a  degree  of  firmnefs   and  of 

*  cool  attention,  which  does  not  always  attend 
4  the  higher  gifts  of  the  mind.      Yet,  difficult 

*  as  Nature  herfelf  feems  to  have  rendered  ths 

*  tafk  of  regularity  to  genius,  it  is  the  fupreme 

*  confolation  of  dulnefs  and    cf  folly   to    point, 
4  with  Gothic  triumph,  to  thofe  exceiTes  which 
4  are  the   overflowings  of  faculties   they    never 
4  enjoyed.     Perfectly  unconfcious  that  they  are 

*  indebted  to  their  ftupidity  for  the  confiftency  of 

*  their  conduct,    they  plume   themfelves  on  an 

*  imaginary  virtue,  which  has  its  origin  in  what 

*  is  really  their  difgrace.  Let  fuch,  if  fuch 

*  dare  approach    the  fhrine  of  COLLINS,  with- 

*  draw   to    a  refpectful   diftance  j    and,    fhould 

*  they  behold  the  ruins  of  genius,  or  the  wealc- 

*  nefs   of  an  exalted  mind,  let  them  be  taught 

*  to  lament  that  Nature  has  left  the  nobleft   of 

*  her   works   imperfect.' Were  there  no 

reafon    in  what  the  doctor  has  here  advanced, 
the  quotation  is  to  be  admired  for  its  fpirit  and 
elegance  :  but  there  is  likewife  a  deal  of  juftice 
in  his  remarks.     Neverthelefs,  fince  the  world 
is,  in  general,  more   inclined   to  cenfure   than 
praife,  it   is  the  part  of  prudence   to  guard  a- 
gainft    that   intemperance    in    mental   purfuits 
which    may  expofe  the  ftudent  to  the  hazard  of 
a  mercilefs  reception,    or  throw  him  on  a  pre- 
carious  generofity    he  may  not   hope  to   find. 
We  all  of  us  need  the  advice  of  a  Mentor  in  our 
Urns. 

HISTORY 
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HISTORY  and  ETHICS,  which  are  collateral 
branches,  the  one  relating  what  man  is,  the  o- 
ther  teaching  what  he  ought  to  be,  cannot  be 
faid  to  diilort  from  the  paths  of  propriety,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  afford  much  initruc- 
tion.  Hiftory  promotes  the  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  in  a  particular  manner,  and  ethics 
enlarge  the  ideas  and  refine  the  mind.  Under 
this  head,  fenfible,  ingenious  novels,  which  are 
founded  in  nature,  well  deferve  to  be  ranked. 
They  are  improvements  on  common  life  and 
common  fenfe,  and  to  the  generality  more  a- 
mufing  than  true  hiftory,  the  author  having  it 
in  his  power  to  make  his  characters  as  various 
and  as  entertaining  as  he  pleafes,  provided  he 
keep  to  real  life,  without  an  impeachment  of 
his  judgement.  Many  novels  are  juftly  cen- 
fured,  as  turning  the  brains  of  weak  readers 
with  idle  romantic  notions,  fitted  for  fome 
fairy  land,  but  not  current  in  that  we  inhabit : 
but  thefe  are  not  what  I  mean.  The  novels  of 
Le  Sage,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  are  not 
liable  to  this  objection  :  in  them  the  pencil  of 

nature  and  dictates  of  prudence  are  united. . 

The  moft  ignorant- goflip  that  lives,  one  that 
cannot  read,  has  fome  {hare  of  hiftory  and  e- 
thics  to  inform  her  mind.  In  her  daily  converfe 
with  her  companions  {he  hears  lectures  of  bio- 
graphy and  morality,  to  inflruct  her  in  the 
manners  of  the  world,  and  reaps  feme  benefit 
from  her  intercom  fe  with  them,  though  {he  i^s 
K  2  HOC 
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not  the  ability  of  always  forming  juft  conclu- 
fions.  Yet,  uninformed  as  fhe  is,  what  ad- 
vantage has  fhe  over  thofe  who  are  banifhed 
from  human  fociety  !  A  wild  youth  of  the 
woods,  could  he  underftand  her  obfervations 
and  her  llories,  would  admire  her  as  a  prodigy. — 
Mathematics,  and  mufic,  and  poetry,  however 
agreeable  in  themfelves,  may  with  more  pro- 
priety be  omitted  than  hiftory  and  ethics,  as  lefs 
ncccffary  to  a  man  of  the  world,  and  more  pro- 
ductive of  extravagations. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  is  a  very  improving 
branch  of  philofophy,  which  gives  a  high  idea 
of  the  works  of  nature  and  its  author,  and  de- 
ferving  of  cultivation  for  its  ufefulnefs  ;  but  it 
has  been  generally  deemed  a  dry  ftudy,  (to  ufc 
a  common  expreflion,)  which  men  of  brilliant 
parts,  of  wit,  or  elegance  in  tafte,  are  not  par- 
ticularly captivated  with.  It  has  a  tendency 
(like  the  mathematics)  to  render  its  devotees 
fingular,  dull,  and  philofophic  ;  which  is  not 
admired  by  the  general  tafte.  It  is  good,  in 
purfuits  of  fo  grave  a  kind,  to  counteract  their 
influence  on  the  temper  by  an  intermixture  of 
more  fprightly  and  chearful  amufements,  the 
enlivening  fallies  of  company  and  converfation, 
and  the  literary  productions  of  wit  and  humour. 
An  attachment  to  a  favourite  ftudy  infenfibly 
fteals  on  the  ftudent.  He  is  lead  away  a  captive 
before  he  is  aware  that  he  is  even  in  danger  of  a 
furprife. 

PHYSIC 
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PHYSIC  and  phyficians  have  undergone,  from 
different  pens,  both  praife  and  cenfure.  Wit 
and  pleafantry  have  been  pafled  on  the  fcience 
from  earlieft  times,*  as  if  it  tended  rather  to  a- 
mufe  than  cure.  If  we  take  a  middle  road  in 
this  debate,  I  am  of  opinion,  we  fhall  not  {tray 
widely  from  the  truth,  by  neither  attributing  to 
it  a  magic  power  of  triumphing  over  nature 
and  her  laws,  and  refcuing  a  fubje£l  from  the 
arms  of  death  when  the  ftamina  of  life  are 
wafted  and  broken,  as  fome  have  done,  nor, 
with  others,  denying  it  to  poffefs  any  virtue  at  all. 
A  fuppofition  that  it  has  no  efficacy  may  thus  be 
anfwered.  Are  there  not  drugs  which  contain 
properties  fo  ftrong  as  to  ftop  the  current  of  life  t 
have  riot  poifons  this  eincacy  ?  Why  then,  f/oni 
the  fame  principles,  may  we  not  grant  a  power 
in  other  medicines  of  adding  nature  and  heal- 
ing ?  I  know  that  it  is  as  much  more  difficult 
to  cure  than  kill,  as  it  is  to  make  than  to  deftroy  ; 
but  difficulty  does  not  imply  impoffibility.  Dif- 
orders  that  are  merely  local,  where  a  general 
weaknefs  of  the  patient  is  not  found,  to  coun- 
teract the  phyfician's  endeavours,  are  particu- 
larly a  proper  fubje&  for  phyfic.  A  trifling  ob- 
ilrudlion,  or  a  trifling  infirmity,  of  a  very  in- 
confiderable  portion  of  the  human  fyflem,  like  a 
defect  in  one  fingle  tooth  in  one  of  the  wheels  of 
a  watch  or  clock,  may  be  fufficient  to  caufe  a 
K  3  general 
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general  ftagnation  of  motion,  where  the  (kill  of 
an  artift  would  re-communicate  frefh  life  and 
vigour  to  the  whole  machine.  But  a  proper 
conduct  of  the  non-naturals  (abfurdly  fo  called, 
•as  my  friend  Triftram  obferves)  is  a  point  more 
eiTemial  to  health,  and  an  improper  conduct  of 
them  more  deftruiStive  of  it,  than  any  influence 
derived  from  medicine.  Trees  and  plants  go 
through  the  bufmefs  of  vegetation  with  fewer 
maladies  than  man,  becaufe  they  are  not  endued 
with  reafori)  ti  lead  them  ajlr ay ^  or  otherwife,  be- 
caufe they  deviate  not  from  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  conftru<5ted.  They  have  their 
difeafes,  but  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  the  hu- 
man race.  What  odium  is  thrown  on 

the  fcicnce,  is  brought  on  it  by  the  extreme  fan- 
cifulnefs  of  valetudinarians.  Every  malady  they 
read  of,  by  an  attention  to  fyftem,  they  are  apt 
to  think  they  themfelves  labour  under ;  and 
every  remedy  they  hear  of  they  imagine  will 
work  a  miracle. 

Though  the  fciences  themfc-lves  have  nothing 
exceptionable  in  them,  many  of  the  profeflbrs 
of  them,  by  their  feveral  follies  of  intemperance 
and  caprice,  have  brought  a  kind  of  odium 
and  difgrace  on  them  to  vulgar  minds,  which 
fhould  not,  in  juftice,  diftionour  the  caufe  of 
learning.  Thefe  difadvantages  are  particularly 
obferved  to  accrue  from  an  exclufive  attention 
to  the  converfation  of  the  dead,  and  a  want  of 
general  tafte.  There  are  coquets  in  literature. 

In 
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In  purfuit  of  higher  endowments,  men  of  let- 
ters have  been  fcen  to  fet  afide  all  regard  to  com- 
mon  propriety,    and    to  acquire   particularities 
in   manners     and    converfation,    which    expofe 
them   to  the  ridicule  of  ignorance.      This  very 
age  has    given  us  an    eminent  inflance  of  fuch 
an     unfortunate     metamorphofis  j    a     learned, 
fubtle,  and  ingenious  philofopher,    (my  reader 
will   eafily    guefs  whom  I  intend,)  who  has  de- 
dicated his  life  to  the  acquifition  of  knowledge, 
and  ftored  his  mind  with  whims  in  as  great  a- 
bundance  as    new  fterling  ideas  ;  one  who  has 
conducted  his  readers  along  the  paths  of  know- 
ledge, and    has    himfelf,  like  the  verieft  child, 
needed  the  tuition  of  a  gouvernante  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life ;  a  man  who  has  ftudied  him- 
felf into  a  million  of  oddities  ;  fancies  the  whole 
world  in  a  plot  againft  him  ;  fhuns  human  con- 
verfe,  and  flies  to  wilds   and  mountains  ;    and, 
what  is  worfe  than  all,  has  acquired,  with  fome, 
the  character  of  a  mifanthropift.    Such  a  farrago 
of  knowledge  is  a  greater  misfortune  to  the  pof- 
feflbr  than  the  fimplicity  of  nature  and  primitive 
ignorance. 

Not  the  manners  only,  but  likewife  the  look 
and.geftures  of  a  man,  are  affe&ed  by  the  habit 
of  the  mind.  The  condition  of  a  fervant  (I 
do  not  mean  thofe  pampered  footmen  who 
are  fmiled  on  by  their  indulgent  miftrefics)  con- 
tracts the  mufcles  to  humble  look  and  drinking 
fervility,  and  chills  the  genial  current  of  the 
K  4  blood. 
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blood.  The  young  nobleman  has  a  generous 
and  pleafing  impudence  in  his  countenance, 
a  gaiety  which  proclaims  no  care  within,  and 
(till  he  is  wafted  by  nocturnal  revels)  a.  fleck 
and  untarnifhed  face.  The  mifer  wears  a  mafk 
of  caution,  watches  your  every  motion,  and 
flinks  about  as  if  he  had  a  thoufand  thieves  in 
ambufh  for  his  treafure.  The  peafant  prefents 
an  uniform  dulnefs,  his  face  inclining  to  the 
earth  he  cultivates  :  in  the  one  face  he  has  from 
Nature,  (for  art  lends  others  a  variety,)  you 
fee  all  the  fimplicity  of  our  forefathers  who 
lived  on  acorns.  The  ftudent,  amongft  the 
numerous  variety  of  character,  has  .his  turn  of 
mind  externally  exprefied,  a  peculiar  badge  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  Mufes,  to  mark  him  for 
their  own  :  gravity  in  afpect,  folemnity  of  air, 
extreme  confidence  or  extreme  timidity,  abfence 
of  thought,  a  load  of  politenefs  or  none  at  all, 
inattention  to  the  minutlce  of  life  and  behaviour, 
great  loquacity  or  total  filence,  and  a  fingular 
refult  of  the  whole,  frequently  tinctured  with 
feme  philofophy  of  drefs,  an  uncouth  or  flovenly 
coat,  the  livery  of  the  Mufes. 

Were  all  men  philofophers>  or  were  there  no 
fuch  thing  as  general  tafte,  thefe  foibles  would  be 
immaterial.  But  the  fcholar  is  to  take  notice  that 
he  has  not  the  privilege  of  other  culprits  when 
arraigned,  a  trial  by  his  peers  :  his  judges  and 
jury  are  compofed  of  the  many,  who  make  no  al- 
lowance for  fcholaftic  whim,  and  will  not  com- 
pile 
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pile  a  fpecial  code  of  laws  to  try  a  particular  fet 
of  men. 

Knowledge  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  ornament ; 
but  if  common  propriety  is  the  price  that  is  paid 
for  it,  it  will,  by  the  world,  be  deemed,  at 
beft,  but  an  exchange  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
making  it.  Notwithftanding,  it  argues  a  want 
of  judgement  to  attribute  that  as  a  fault  to  learn- 
ing which  is  chargeable  only  to  human  weak- 
nefs ;  and  none  but  a  fimple  man  will  {belter  his 
contempt  for  erudition  under  fo  pitiful  a  pre- 
text. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

WORLDLY  ARGUMENTS  INFAVOUR  OF  VIRTUE. 

(A   LAY    SERMON, 
The  Authorities  from  heathen  Divines.) 

—  —  ——   Mr/otvort  p.v$fy  euffwov  iffot^a^ 
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Isoc.  ad  Demonic. 

Ampliat  tttath  fpatium  fibi  vir  bonus  :  hoc  eft 
Fiver  e  bis,  vita  pojf'e  priorefrut. 

MART. 

THAT  felf-love  is  the  great  fpring  of  hu- 
man actions,  is  an  axiom  almoft  too  ftale 
to  fufFer  a  repetition.  That  that  felf-love  is 
found  to  operate  in  purfuits  of  pleafure,  in  the 
common  idea  of  that  word,  is  another  truth 
confirmed  by  experience.  And  that  one  ftate, 
by  the  influence  of  time,  is  not  happier  than 
another,  is  a  third  pofition  ;  on  which,  as  pro- 
per bafes,  fhall  be  conftru&ed  the  fubjecl:  of  the 
following  chapter.  On  thefe  three  world- 
ly principles,  which  come  home  tothemoft  for- 
clidly  felfifli  of  human  beings,  may  integrity  be 
enforced,  without  recourfe  to  the  difregarded 

doftrin.es 
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do&rines  of  duty  and  command.  Fear  is  the 
principle  that  many  moralifts  have  endeavoured 
to  work  on  ;  but  cuftom  has  rendered  that  mo- 
tive indifferent. 

Though,  to  a  man  of  the  world,  it  be  a  hard 
leflbn  to  learn,  to  embrace  virtue  as  a  Stoic, 
merely  becaufe  it  is  virtue,  when  it  clafhes 
with  intereft,  yet  to  love  it  as  an  Epicurean, 
for  the  pleafure  it  is  capable  of  producing,  is  no 
airy  notion.  It  is  a  motive  that  has  been  felt  by 
many  noble  minds,  and  may  be  the  reward  of 
others,  who  will  be  at  fome  fmall  pains,  with 
the  aflliVance  of  reflection,  to  acquire  that  ami- 
able difpofition. 

Worldly  happinefs  may  be  fairly  pleaded  fa 
the  caufe  of  virtue  ;  and  that  is  a  confuieration 
that  ftiould  be  of  force  with  a  villain.  The 
reflexion  of  innocence  throws  a  pleafing  (hade 
on  every  fcene.  The  acquifition  of  wealth  and 
other  courted  objects  is  by  no  means  followed 
by  fo  great  felicity  as  the  griping  fancy  ima- 
gines, even  when  procured  by  honourable  me- 
thods ;  much  lefs  can  it  command  fatisfa&ion, 
when  it  is  the  fruit  of  difhonefty.  Thofe  over- 
weening notions  are  engendered  by  prejudice, 
which  experience  and  a  general  furvey  will  ba- 
nilh.  When  the  high  opinion  a  knave  has 
conceived  of  riches  begins  to  abate,  by  that  fa- 
tiety  which  rs  the  concomitant  of  pofiefllon,  he 
will  have  calmnefs  of  mind  and  leifure  to  pon- 
K  6  der 
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der  on  the  means  whereby  he  has  amafled  them.* 
Under  fuch  a  fituation  integrity  has  charms 
more  fterling  than  gold. 

The  definition  of  a  man  of  honour,  given 
by  a  writer  who  had  a  fine  tafte  for  moral 
beauty,  fhall  ferve  as  the  touchftone  for  up- 
rightnefs  j  and  he  that  can  ftand  that  teft  has 
reafon  to  congratulate  himfelf  on  his  character. 
'  Were  it  in  the  power  of  a  good  man,  fays  my 
'  author,  with  only  a  fnap  of  his  finger,  to  in- 

*  trude  his  name  into  the  teftament  of  a  dying 

*  rich   man,     to    the  exclufion   of  his  lawful 
'  heir,  he  would  abhor  the  deed,  though  allured 
«  no  mortal  could  difcover  it.'f 

The  compact  of  fociety,  the  engagement  we 
all  virtually  enter  into  when  we  profefs  ourfelves 
members  of  the  community,  is  equally  binding, 
whether  a  violation  of  it  can  be  known  or  not. 
This  criterion  of  an  honeft  man,  that  he  pre- 
ferves  his  integrity  when  out  of  the  reach  of  ob- 
fervation,  dees  honour  to  him  that  can  claim 
it,  and  no  one  is  ftri&ly  fo  who  is  not  diftin- 
guifhed  by  it»  It  is  a  generous  and  amiable 
qualification,  which  is  never  found  but  in  com- 
pany with  greatnefs  of  foul.  In  fuch  a  man 

there 

*  Magne  Pater  divum,  faevos  punire  tyrannos 
Haud  alia  ratione  velis,  cum  dira  libido 
Noverit  ingenium,  fcrventi  tindla  veneno, 
Virtutem  ut  videant,  intabefcantque  relifta. 

PERSIVS,  fat.  ii. 
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there  is  a  fatisfa&ion  unknown  to  the  fraudu- 
lent, unjuft,  and  oppreffive 'part  of  the  world, 
who  wallow  in  wealth  which  is  the  purchafe 
of  their  crimes,  and  cannot  tafte  the  pleafures 
of  innocence.  To  merit  felicity,  to  a  delicate 
mind,  is,  in  fad},  to  en  joy  it.* 

That  we  are  guilty  of  no  a&  of  injuftice 
through  fear  of  the  laws,  or  dread  of  reproach, 
is  a  mean  confideration,  very  low  in  the  fcale 
of  virtues  :  yet  the  major  part  of  mankind  are 
wrought  on  by  no  nobler  motive.  The  pride 
of  virtue  is  at  a  lofs  whether  to  cenfure  the  ig- 
noble minds  which  anfwer  fuch  a  defcription  as 
this,  or  to  look  down  on  them  with  pity  or 
contempt.  They  are  certainly  not  to  be  en- 
vied. Human  merit  is,  at  beft,  but  a  pitiful 
commodity  j  but  they  cannot  veil  themfelves 
with  even  the  fhadow  of  it  :  and  pain  and  un- 
cafmefs  muft  accompany  a  conduit  vrhich  is 
but  the  offspring  of  conftraint. 

What  a  pleafing  circumftance,  what  a  genu- 
ine joy,  exceeding  what  a  corrupt  mind  will 
count  a  joy,  muft  have  attended  the  compli- 
ment paid  to  that  Grecian,  who  had  acquired 
fuch  confidence  among  his  fellow- citizens  by 
his  uniform  and  unfhaken  integrity,  as  to  have 
the  keys  of  the  city  entrufted  to  his  honour, 
without  the  ufual  demand  of  an  oath,  to  fe- 
cure  his  fidelity  !  He  might  have  had  a  more 

lucrative, 

*  Eft  enim  demum  vera  felicitas  felicitate  dig- 
num  vidcri.  PL  IN.  paneg. 
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lucrative,  he  could  not  have  a  more  exquifite, 
reward.  The  confideration  of  fuch  a  requital 
is  generally  looked  on  as  romantic,  but  it  is 
actually  glorious.  The  facrifice  of  vicious  in- 
clination is  much  more  noble  than  libations  of 
blood  at  the  altar  of  Bellona,  which  have  pur- 
chafed,  too  cheaply,  wreaths  of  laurel,  to  a- 
dorn  the  head  of  many  a  victor.  The  reward 
of  virtue  is  too  often  adjudged  to  the  patrons 
of  vice,  to  the  detriment  of  virtue's  caufe. 

This  reward  lies  more  particularly  within  the 
reach  of  perfons  in  eminent  ftations  and  em- 
ployments. If  men  a£l  for  rewards,  they  have 
the  faireft  opportunities  of  enjoying  them  un- 
der the  moft  delicious  forms.  The  fmalleft  fer- 
vices  of  a  great  man  to  a  ftate  are  received 
with  fuch  expreflions  of  honour  and  refpecl  as 
millions  of  annual  income  will  not  procure. 
Expreflions  of  homage  are  a  principal  object  of 
riches,  and  the  upright  flatefman  has  them  in 
abundance,  his  elevated  ftation  placing  him 
in  the  moft  confpicuous  view.  When  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  aflerted  that  every  one  has  his 
price,  he  uttered  a  truth  ;  and  the  queftion  is, 
in  what  that  price  fhould  confift  :  a  more  valua- 
ble bribe  exifts  not  than  the  external  applaufes 
of  a  nation,  and  the  internal  approbation  of 
the  heart.  Extreme  poverty  has  warped  a  flub- 
born  integrity  from  noble  refolutions,  by  a  con- 
flict which  calls  forth  the  tears  of  humanity  : 
it  has  incited  to  a&ions,  for  which  the  agent 

condemned 
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condemned  himfelf  whilft  he  yielded  up  his  con- 
fent  :  but  that  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  great. 
Suppofing  that,  by  fraud  and  peculation,  a  mi- 
nifter  can  increafe  his  income  often  thoufand  a 
year  to  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand,  is  the  fur- 
plus  an  equivalent  for  lofs  of  integrity  ? , 

He  will  be  more  refpe&ed  with  fivethoufands  a 
year,  and  a  reputation  unfullied,  than  with  ten 
times  that  income,  and  lofs  of  his  honour.  The 
name  of  a  Chefterfield  carries  renown  into  re- 
treat. •  ....-  But  corrupt  miniflers  know  how 
to  fmile  at  fcholaltic  notions,  and  to  flop  the 
mouth  of  the  pedant  fcribbler  with  a  dinner. 

If  there  are  minds  which  cannot  take  delight 
in  the  applaufes  of  confcioufnefs,  they  are  tar- 
nifhed  and  corrupt :  that  confeflion  does  little 
honour  to  him  that  makes  it.  Reflexions  on 
this  head  may  to  fome  be  hateful  as  death  ;  but 
they  will  be  fo  to  thofe  only  whofe  virtue  is  at 
the  loweft  ebb. 

General  depravity  doubtlefs  occafions  a  greater 
indifference  for  the  caufe  of  virtue,  by  a  dif- 
couraging  fcene  of  corruption,  than  would  o- 
therwife  have  fubfifted.  Men  are  greatly  ani- 
mated by  example,  as  we  fee  in  inftances  of 
fortitude,  whofe  influence  is  a  perfect  conta- 
gion :  they  would  be  virtuous  where  they  are 
not,  were  virtue  fmiled  on  by  public  counte- 
nance. In  their  prefent  fituation  they  are  of  o- 
pinion  they  may  as  well  go  down  with  the  com- 
mon ftream,  as  approve  themfelves  the  faultlefs 

monfters 


monfters  of  nature.  But  this  peeviflinefs  is  a 
moral  difeafe,  not  to  be  admired  or  indulged  : 
there  is  the  greater  opportunity  of  winning  the 
prize  of  glory  when  there  are  but  few  compe- 
titors, than  when  a  whole  multitude  contend 
for  it.  There  have  been  heroes  in  vice,  who 
have  plumed  themfelves  on  unexampled  ails  of 
villany  ;  why  fliould  there  not  be  heroes  in  a 
more  noble  caufe  ?  Were  real  virtue  in  due 
eftimation,  were  the  exercife  of  it  properly  en- 
couraged, the  pofleffion  of  it  would  not  be  fu- 
perfeded  by  fordid  confiderations  :  duty  and  de- 
light would  center  in  one.  That  is  to  probe 
the  wound  to  the  bottom.  Where  merit  is  duly 
rewarded,  God  is  worfhipped  in  his  works. 

From  a  curfory  furvey  of  the  moral  world, 
with  a  moderate  fliare  of  good-nature  for  our 
guide,  did  not  experience  evince  the  contrary, 
one  would  be  led  to  imagine  that  few  among 
us,  who  are  not  apparently  under  the  influence 
of  very  cogent  and  extraordinary  impulfes, 
could  coolly  and  deliberately  be  guilty  of  a  fla- 
grant breach  of  juftice  or  humanity.  If  things 
are  feen  as  they  are ;  if  virtue  and  vice  are  placed 
in  a  true  and  conspicuous  light,  and  men  of  de- 
licate feelings  are  fet  up  for  judges,  the  former 
has  fo  much  the  advantage,  as  muft  attach  them 
to  her  caufe. 

The  pi£*ure  of  moral  beauty  is  finely  drawn 
by  the  prince  of  eloquence.  '  No  animal  bellde 
4  man  (fays  that  elegant  writer)  is  charmed 
'  with  the  beauty,  grace,  and  harmony  of  ma- 

*  terial 
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*  terial  obje&s.       A  reprefentation  of  which* 

*  being  tranfplanted  from  the  eyes  of  the  body 
'  to  thofe  of  the  mind,  conftitutes  a  higher  tafte 
'  for  moral  beauty,  grace,   and  harmony,    and 

*  forbids  a  violation  of  them  in  deed  or  intention. 
'  The  refult   of  this  forms  that  Virtue  which 

*  is   in  queftion  j  which  is  intrinfically  noble 

*  though  it  were  not  ennobled,  and  commend- 

*  able,  though  by  none  commended.     You  fee, 

*  as  it  were,  a  refemblance  of  this  beauty  :  but 
'  could  it  be  gazed  on  by  the  eyes  of  flefti,  it 

*  would,    as  Plato  fays,    excite  wondrous  love, 

*  for  wifdom.'  * 

This    idea  of  the  beauty  of  virtue   is  not  al- 
together chimerical  ;  w$  have  a  refemblance  of 

it 

*    Itaque  eorum  ipforum,  quae  afpe&u 

fentiuntur,  nullum  aliud  animal  [prster  hominem] 
pulchritudinem,  venuftatem,  convcnientiam  par- 
tium,  fentit.  Quam  fimilitudinem  natura  ratioque 
ab  oculis  ad  animum  transferens,  multo  etiam  ma- 
gis  pulchritudinem,  conflantiam,  ordinem,  inp  con- 
filiis  fa&ifque  confervandum  putat,  cavetque  ne 
quid  indecore  effceminateve  faciat;  turn  in  omni- 
bus et  opinionibus  et  faftis  ce  quid  libidinofe  aut 
faciat  aut  cogitet.  Quibus  ex  rebus  conflatur  etef- 
ficitur  id,  quod  qusrimus,  honeftum :  quod  eti- 
amfi  nobilitatum  non  fit,  tamen  honeftum  fit ;  quod- 
que  vere  dicemus,  etiamfi  a  nullo  laudetur,  lauda- 

bile  efTe  natura.     Formam  quidem  ipfam et 

tanquam  faciem  honefti  vides  ;  quae,  fi  oculis  cer- 
neretur,  mirabiles  amores,  ut  ait  Plato,  excitaret 
fapientias.  De  Officiis,  lib  i. 
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it  in  the  amiable  appearance  of  infants.  In 
them  we  behold,  as  it  were,  innocence  imperfo- 
nated  and  vilible  to  our  external  fight.  They 
fhew  us  geftures  and  looks  full  of  the  harmlefs 
fimplicity  of  natuie,  untin£tured  with  the  fraud 
and  bafenefs  which  fordid  interefl  and  villanous 
defign  have  difparfed  through  the  world.  In 
their  countenances  no  cruelty  and  murders  are 
pictured,  no  bafenefs  and  guile,  to  furprife  un- 
warinefs.  What  nature  fimply  rehearfes  they 
repeat,  nor  drefs  her  dictates  in  the  difguife  of 
art.  In  fuch  a  view  the  mod  abandoned  wretch 
muft  find  a  pleafure.  Virtue  and  innocence 
ever  wear  the  faireft  form  :  all  the  fophiftry  of 
villany.  and  felf-perfuafion  ufed  by  a  knave  to 
fmother  and  ftifle  his  feelings,  cannot  fo  far 
blind  him,  as  that  he  fhall  be  unable  to  fee  their 
beauty  in  others.  There  are  feeds  of  virtue  in 
every  human  bread,  fown  there  by  the  Author 
of  exiftence,  which  will  difplay'  themfelves 
when  wayward  intereft  does  not  check  them. 

I  have  chofen  the  rather  to  infift  on  the 
pleafure  of  virtue,  as  that  carries  more  con- 
viftion  with  it  than  the  rigour  of  duty.  Epi- 
curus has  more  difciples  than  Zeno.  Pleafure 
is  the  grand  movement  of  all  our  actions  j  every 
thing  we  do  is  reducible  to  that  one  general 
fpring.  And  if  it  be  urged  that  what  we  think  a 
pleafure  is  a  pleafure,  whether  it  be  laudable  or 
not,  it  may  with  truth  be  replied,  that  virtue 
is  capable  of  yielding  that  pleafure,  as  there 

have 
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have  been  many  examples  of  it.  It  appears  a 
Herculean  taflc  to  fhake  off  vicious  habits  ;  but 
a  little  refolution  and  labour  will  effect  great 
and  unhoped  for  changes  in  temper  and  incli- 
nation :*  and,  when  once  good  habits  are  a- 
dopted,  the  way,  that  before  feemed  rigid  and 
thorny,  becomes  eafy  and  familiar.  By  cuftom 
men  have  rolled  naked  in  burning  fands  and  in 
fnow,  without  fhrinking  from  the  pain.  By 
cuftom  the  wives  of  Indians  have  been  animated 
to  throw  themfelves  into  the  flaming  pile  of 
their  deceafed  hufbands  without  revolting  at  the 
ideas  of  tortures  and  death.  The  fame  cuftom 
would  avail  in  a  nobler  caufe.  Men  have  been 
exalted  into  gods  ;  and  men  have  funk  into 
brutes  and  devils.  The  philofophy  of  Newton 
is  as  true  of  the  moral,  as  it  is  of  the  natural, 
world  :  the  tempers  of  men  are  as  differently 
modified  as  the  atoms  of  matter.  —  If  we  love 
virtue  as  far  as  it  is  agreeable,  we  fhall  love  it  as 
we  ought,  provided  only  we  make  it  as  agreea- 
ble as  poflible. 

Though 

*  Nemo  adeo  ferus  eft,  ut  non  mitefcere  pofllt, 
Si  modo  culturas  patientem  commodetaurem. 

HOR.  lib.  i.  epift.  i. 


oj   ot 
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Though  the  delicacy  of  men,  in.  general,  does 
not  rife  fo  high,  as  that  a  confcioufnefs  of  ho- 
nour v/ill  procure  them  fatisfaction,  if  they 
reap  not  the  fruits  of  external  approbation,  yet 
prudence  will  fugged  to  them  how  hazardous 
a  ftep  they  take  when  they  truft  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  concealment,  if  fagacity  be  adopted 
by  one  party  to  hide  a  bafe  action,  the  fame  fa- 
gacity will  affiil  another  in  finding  it  out.  The 
object  of  fame  is  miffed.  Very  few,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  gam  the  reputation  of  virtue 
when  they  have  it  not.  Mcns  characters  are 
generally  known  :  and  the  world  are  aluays 
more  difpofed  to  find  out  faults  than  perfections  j 
darknefs*  by  the  enchantments  of  envy,  being 
more  vifible  than  light.  The  knave  may  fpread 
the  veil  of  night  over  his  actions,  and  allume  - 
the  mafk  of  fanctity  j 

».      .    .-  Bed  luna  videt,  fed  Jidera  tejlet 
Intendunt  oculos*  

The  moft  artful  diflimulation  will  not  always 
and  every  where  avail.  Internal  and  external 
puriifhment  feldom  fails  to  follow  the  detefted 
deed  when  the  dictates  of  the  heart  are  rebel- 
lioufly  flighted.  The  bafer  pafftons  will,  when 
they  fublide,  give  way  to  Reafjn,  who  will  be 
heard  in  fome  fucceeding  calm.  Though  her 
voice  be  gentle  and  mild,  it  is  diftinct  and  com- 
manding, and  will,  like  a  nightly  vifion,  at- 
tend 
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tend  the  villain  in  his  {lumbers,  and  haunt 
him  in  his  bed.  The  ftings  of  remorfe  are  not 
to  be  defpifed.*  And  fliame  and  infamy  will 
add  weight  to  its  ftripes. 

That  a  man  has  no  confcience  at  all  in  his 
actions  ;  that,  by  a  continued  career  in  the  paths 
of  villany,  he  is  become  fo  callous  and  deaf  to 
its  reproaches,  as  to  have  loft  the  pain  that  ac- 
companies fenlibility  ;  may  by  fome  be  thought 
a  valuable  acquifition  :  but  infenfibility  alone 
can  pronounce  fuch  a  fentence  :  nature  and 
reafon,  our  faithful  monitors,  combine  to  re- 
verfe  it.  We  may  afk,  with  a  fenfible  prelate, 

*  Is  a  man  who  fleeps  on  a  precipice  in  lefsdan- 

*  ger  becaufe  he  fleeps  ?' Infenfibility  is 

no  defirable  accomplifhment ;  it  will  only  ren- 
der a  man  more  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  o- 
thers,  who  are  more  expert  in  unmafking  their 
neighbours  vices  than  they  are   in  difcovering 
their  own. 

If  we  view  Virtue  as  fatalifts,  (for  I  will  al- 
low the  advocates  for  vice  no  hole  to  creep  out 
at,)  (he  is  the  fame  charming  object,  the  only 
fair  miftrefs  of  the  mind  :  mental  reproach  is 
what  the  rankeft  fatalift  cannot  efcape  when  he 

offends : 

*  Nolite  enim  putare,  P.  C.  ut  in  fcena  videtis, 
homines  confederates  impulfu  deorum  terreri  furi- 
arum  tasdis  ardentibus  :  fua  quemque  fraus,  fuum 
facinus,  fuum  fcelus,  fua  audacia,  de  fanitate  ac 
mente  deturbat.  Hae  funt  impiorum  furix,  h« 
flammse,  h»  faces.  Cic.  orat.inPif. 
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offends  :  the  reproof  of  the  heart  is  the  juftice 
and  philofophy  of  nature.  If  we  view  her  as 
the  advocates  of  freedom,  fhe  can  plead  merit 
as  well  as  fatisfa&ion.  If  we  view  her  with 
the  eye  of  religion,  we  embrace  her  as  recom- 
mended by  filent  commands  from  heaven.  Be- 
hold her  as  we  will,  fhe  can  ever  plead  general 
utility.  Her  caufe  is  the  caufe  of  all.  We 
fhould  join  to  fight  for  her  as  we  would  in  de- 
fence of  our  city  when  befieged  by  the  enemy. 
She  is  the  Palladium  of  the  general  good. 


But   flop,    fond  moralift,    and  unbend  your 

brow. By  virtue  is  here  intended,  chearful, 

fmiling  virtue  ;  not  Stoical  infenfibility,  nor 
rnonkifh  feverity.  I  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  difcover  the  merit  of  felf-denial  in  innocent 
wants,  or  the  great  reafon  to  boaft  of  not  o- 
beying  the  voice  of  Nature,  which  fhe  utters  to 
all:  of  making  virtues  of  celibacy,  fafting,  and 
mortification.  Why  to  fnatch  from  another  the 
bleflings  of  life  fhould  be  efteemed  a  violation, 
and  to  fnatch  them  from  ourfelves  fhould  be 
counted  a  virtue,  I  cannot  divine.  Sectaries 
never  more  difgrace  their  feveral  caufes  than 
when  they  inlift  on  trifles  for  virtues.  Good 
fenfe  the  moft  valuable  ideal,  and  good-nature 
the  moft  amiable  moral,  philofophy,  are  more 
beneficial  to  the  world  than  all  the  pomp  of  fyf- 
tem  :  and  neither  good  fenfe,  nor  good-nature, 
will  patronize  needlefs  feverity. 

Virtue 
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Virtue  fhould  not  be  pictured  like  a  fury, 
with  (hakes  for  her  hair,  and  a  Gorgon's  head. 
Were  (he  prefented  in  her  native  charms,  men 
might  court  her  as  the  miftrefs  of  their  hearts, 
who  captivates  powerfully,  becaufe  (he  capti- 
vates pleafantly.  There  are  evils  in  life  (I  a- 
gain  repeat  it)  fufficient  for  the  moft  greedy 
fearcher  after  them  ;  and  it  is  not  requifite  that 
more  be  added  to  the  number. 

Pleafure,  as  pleafure,  is  not  to  be  condemned  j 
but  only  guilty  pleafure  :  fuch  as  injures  ano- 
ther is  unjuft  ;  fuch  as  hurts  ourfelves  is  impru- 
dent. When  there  is  no  reafon  to  be  alleged  a- 
gainfl  a  pleafure,  there  is  always  one  for  it  — 
1^  enjoy  is  to  obey^  and  the  only  foundation  for 
gratitude.  Is  it  confonant  with  reafon,  or  is  it 
confiftent  with  equity,  that  morality  (hould  en- 
join it  as  a  duty  to  heap  worldly  felicity  on  o- 
thers,  and  bid  us  deny  it  to  ourfelves  ?  This  is 
a  method  of  fcaling  heaven  as  ridiculous  as  that 
of  the  monks,  who  endeavoured  to  purchafe  it 
by  flagellation  ;  and  a  fecond  wild  attempt  to 
heap  mount  Ofla  on  Pelion,  in  order  to  reach 
it.  Needlefsly  to  punifh  in  one  moment  of  dura- 
tion, to  reward  in  another,  is  fimple  ceconomy.. 

Pleafure  and  virtue  are  the  duties  of  life,  and 
the  objec-ls  of  exigence  :  virtue  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  and  pleafure  for  our  own.  The  pro- 
fufion  of  nature  is  loft  where  not  enjoyed ;  and 
prudence  is  the  itandard  of  that  enjoyment. 
When  licentioufnefs  is  diffuaded  by  rea- 
fon, its  arguments  are  in  the  cogent  forms  of 

injuftice, 
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injuftice,  difeafe,  want,  mifery,  and  death. 
The  moft  durable  fruition  of  pleafure  is  that 
which  is  regulated  by  moderation  ;  for  if  evils 
are  the  fruit  of  gratification,  we  cannot  be  faid 
to  enjoy. 

Unmeaning  precepts  have  been  a  great  caufe 
for  flighting  thofe  which  are  actually  beneficial. 
When  men  find  falfe  alarms,  with  the  fhepherd 
in  the  fable,  they  are  apt  to  fufpe&  every  outcry: 
and  where  monkeys  are  miftaken  for  men,  men 
may  be  miftaken  for  monkeys. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

WHETHER   EXTRAORDINARY   MENTAL 
ACQUISITIONS  BE  CONDUCIVE  TO  VIRTUE. 

Etiam  illud  adjungo^  f&pius  ad  laudem  atque  vir~ 
tut  em  naturam  fine  doSlr'ina^  quam  fine  natura  va- 
luijfe  doftrinam.  Cic.  pro  Archia  poet. 

HOW  far  learning  has  contributed  to  the 
caufe  of  virtue  j  whether  it  has  at  all 
contributed  to  it  ;  or  whether  it  has  not,  in 
many  inftances,  been  even  prejudicial  to  it  ; 
are  queftions.  that  have  been  ftarted,  time  im- 
memorial, and  which  are  left  undecided.  T» 
add  to  the  number  of  the  difputants  who  have 
entered  the  lifts  in  this  controverfy,  may,  by 
fome,  be  thought  an  unneceflary  addition  to 
the  general  confufion  of  opinions  ;  but  as  what 
will  be  hereafter  obferved  will  not  be  profbfledly 
and  abfolutely  in  fupport  of  any  of  thefe  opi- 
nions, inftead  of  increafing  party-rage,  it  may, 
perhaps,  prove  my  good  fortune  to  be  confi- 
ckrcd  in  the  light  of  a  mediator. 

L  In 
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In  this  difpute,  as  well  as  in  moft  others,  the 
antagonitts  on  either  fide  the  queilion  advance 
more  than  truth  will  warrant,  through  their 
zeal  to  approve  the  juftice  of  their  opinions. 
Amon2  the  panegyrifls  of  learning,  efpecially, 
t;ie  greater  part  are  blinded  by  the  fecrct  love 
tney  thcmfclves  bear  to  it,  from  an  experience 
of  the  benefits  of  improvement  they  have  de- 
rived from  it.  Of  all  the  paffions  in  the  world 
there  is  not  a  more  regular  or  conftant  one  than 
the  palfton  for  ftudy,  in  thofe  who  have  chanced 
to  incline  that  ferious  way.  The  paflion  of 
love,  (which  is  perhaps  the  wildeft  in  human 
nature)  however  flrong  under  the  particular 
circumftances  that  at  firft  gives  it  birtb,  by  a 
change  in  the  age  or  iituation  of  the  Jover,  is 
often  entirely  loir,  and  forgotten  ;  and,  with 
refpe£t  to  this  ufFecYion  of  the  mind,  a  man  ;»-, 
us  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  general  obferves,  a 
different  pejfon  in  the  different  ftages  of  life. 
But  the  calmer  amufements  of  learning  are  of 
fuch  a  nature  as  equally  to  engage  the  vivacity 
of  youth  and  the  le verity  of  age.  It  is  not, 
then,  furprifing,  that  a  purfuit,  which  has 
univerfaJly  obtained,  fliould  have  fo  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  its  friends,  as  to  have  rendered 
them  blind  to  every  evil  it  might  introduce,  and 
to  have  fixed  them  unfhaken  advocates  in  its 
caufe.  The  partisans  on  the  fide  of  learning, 
being  men  of  learning,  are  ipfo  facli  enliftcd 
banner,  and  defend  but  their  own  pro- 
vince 
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vince  by  their  vindication  of  it.  All  that  they 
advance  may  poflibly  come  from  the  heart ; 
but  they  muft,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  cir- 
cumftances,  be  prejudiced  in  its  favour.  Nor 
is  this  humour  confined  to  men  of  learning  :  we 
are  all  of  us  partial  to  our  predominant  amufc- 
ment. 

The  aflcrtors  of  the  oppofite  opinion  are  of 
the  unlettered  fort,  and  (it  is  obvious  to  l~up- 
pofe)  influenced  in  their  fentiments  by  obfcrv- 
irig  the  want  of  principle  and  honour  in  many 
who  have  (hone  in  the  literary  world.  They 
have  feen,  too  often,  a  great  underftanding, 
and  a  corrupt  heart,  united  in  the  fame  perfon  ; 
and  have  thence,  naturally  enough,  concluded, 
that  they  are  but  cafually  connected.  Upon  an 
impartial  examination,  we  muft  admit  the  po- 
iition  on  which  they  build  as  founded  in  facK 
To  go  no  farther  back,  the  name  of  Bacon  is 
unqueftionably  great  in  the  republic  of  letters  ; 
he  was,  as  it  were,  the  dawn  of  philofophy  and 
fcience  ;  but  filence  is  the  beft  friend  to  the 
fame  of  his  virtues  :  his  underftanding  was  in- 
deed comprehenfive,  but  his  inglorious  conni- 
vance at  corruption  in  fome  meafure  juftified  the 
poet  when  he  call .d  him,  *  The  greateft  and 
«  the  meaneft  of  mankind.'  * 

L  2  We 

*  I  may  be  cenfured  by  fome,  as  Pope  has  been 
before  me,  for  bearing  lo  hard  on  this  ornament  of 
philofophy,  as  to  have  quoted  him  for  an  example 

of 
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We  have,  within  our  memory,  another  very 
fmgular,  and  fomewhat  different,  inftance,  to 
prove  that  the  acquifiticn  of  learning  has  been 
no  impregnable  fence  againft  the  bafeft  villany. 
•Lugene  Aram,  the  fchoolmafter  of  Knareibo- 
rough,  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learning  ; 
he  was  a  proficient  in  natural  philofophy 
and  the  mathematics ;  was  mafter  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages  ;  and  had  compiled  part 
of  a  Celtic  dictionary,  which,  but  for  his 
crimes,  he  might  have  lived  to  finifh,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  learned.  Adorned  with  thefo 

mental 

of  vice  ;  but  really  corruption  in  a  judge  (which 
he  afterwards  confefled,  with  fhame,  that  he  was 
consenting  to)  is  a  very  capital  fault.  He  fignifi- 
cantly  exprefled  the  occafion  of  hisdifgrace,  when 
he  faid  to  his  vicious  dependants,  (whofe  corrup- 
tions he  winked  at,)  when  they  refpe&fully  rofe 
from  their  chairs  on  his  entrance  into  the  room 
where  they  were  fitting,  '  Sit  Hill,  my  mailers  ; 

«  your  rifing   has  been  the  caufe  of  my  fall.' 

It  is  urged  in  his  favour,  that  his  connivance  was 
jather  the  refult  of  careleffnefs  and  inattention, 
than  of  evil  defign  ;  a  plea  that  alleviates  the  of- 
fence, but  not  excufes  it.  There  are  faults  and 
crimes  of  omiflion,  as  well  as  of  commiflion.  And 
if  we,  as  moralifts,  after  the  example  of  K.  James, 
make  allowances  for  his  frailties,  in  confideration  of 
his  mental  endowments,  and  remit  of  our  feverities 
towards  him,  we  cannot  do  fo  as  cafuifts  in  this 
conteft  :  for  if  learning  was  the  caufe  of  this  irre- 
gularity of  conduft,  it  would  be  an,  abfurdity  to 
attribute  the  effect  to  any  thing  elfe. 
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mental  accomplishments,  would  any  one  have 
imagined  that  he  could  have  been  an  accom- 
plice, deliberately,  for  the  fake  of  money,  in  a 
moft  treacherous  murder  ?  —  He  was.  Houfe- 
man  and  he,  in  the  year  1745,  perfuaded  one 
Daniel  Clarke  to  borrow  valuable  effects,  to  a 
confiderable  amount,  on  falfe  pretences  ;  and 
when  he  had  them  in  his  pofiefiion,  and  was. 
proceeding  on  his  wav,  thefe  perfidious  villains 
fet  on  him,  killed  him,  buried  his  body  in  a 
cave,  called  St.  Roberta's  cave,  and  feized  the 
booty.  —  By  circumftantial  evidence,  gathered 
from  words  inadvertently  dropped  by  Houfe- 
man,  they  were  both  fentenced  to  die  in  1759. 
He  compofed  a  fubtle  defence,  infinuating  the 
danger  of  circumftantial  evidence,  but  to  no 
purpofe,  as  the  prefumption  was  too  ftrong  a- 
gainft  him  ;  and  when  he  knew  his  doom,  he 
wrote  a  treatife  in  defence  of  fuicide,  and  tried 
to  bleed  to  death  j  but  the  executioner  anticipa- 
ting his  endeavours,  he  fell  an  extraordinary 

victim  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  Such  a 

villain  as  this  would  bring  difgrace  on  any  fo- 
ciety,  or  communion,  or  fcience,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  or  profefibr  ;  but  may  we  not 
conjecture  that,  by  his  immoderate  ftudy,  he 
had  contracted  a  fpecies  of  infanity  ?  for  how 
(hall  madnefs  be  defined,  and  by  what  is  it 
bounded  ?  True  he  reflected  diftionour  on 
learning;  but  be  is  a  rare  example  of  fo  nefarious 
L  3  %  crime. 
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a  crime  in  a  fcholar,  and  he  mufr.  from  nature 
have  inherited  an  exceedingly  vicious  heart. 

On  the  characters  of  fuch  men,  as  are  above- 
mentioned,  are  reflections  againft  learning  foun- 
ocd  by  the  common  fort  :  but  it  is  inconclufive 
to  draw  inferences  from  individuals  to  the  de- 
tiirncnt  of  knowledge,  when  thofe  individuals 
may  fo  cafily  be  contrafted,  in  the  learned 
world,  with  characters  diftinguifhed  for  virtue. 
The  refpectable  names  of  Boyle  and  Newton 
are  as  great  ornaments  to  the  caufe  of  virtue 
as  toe  others  were  the  contrary.  Their  lives 
wt-re  unvaried  fcenes  of  innocence  and  purity  ; 
tluir  actions  were  as  amiable  as  their  know- 
l^tisre  was  extenilve.  So  that,  if  we  reft  on 
t'.ide  tingle  examples,  (as  more  on  either  fide 
ujjyht  be  named,)  by  the  very  laws  of  arith- 
metic, objections  drop,  and  are  filenced.  It  Is 
indeed  highly  probable,  that  the  principles  of 
ihtfe  men,  who  have  been  cited  as  general  re- 
prtfcmatives,  might  have  refulted  from  a  corri- 
bination  of  circumftances  ;  which  i»  generally 
the  cafe.  Hiflorians  (who  are  fometimes  given 
to  {lander  and  innuendo)  fay,  that  Bacon  was  a 
it  at  c  fm  an  j  that  he  lived  within  the  contagion 
uf  a  court  :  but  they  merit  rebuke  for  faucily 
reflecting  on  their  fuperiors. 

in  malcing  a  proper  eftimate,  it  muft  like- 
wife  be  confidered,  that  the  world,  in  fettling 
the  merits  of  this  queilion,  are  apt  to  direct 
their  views  to  eminent  objects,  to  geniufes  in 

learning  : 
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learning  :  we  ourfelves  have  dene  the  fame. 
But  geniufes  are  noted  for  their  irregularities  ; 
like  comets,  thfiy  move  ia  eccentric  oibits, 
and  are  as  likely  to  wander  in  the  paths  of  vice, 
as  to  be  found  in  the  regions  of  heroic  virtue. 
When  a  wheel  has  loft  its  fituation  on  the 
axis,  it  is  not  known  what  direction  it  will 
take.  It  flics  off  in  a  tangent,  the  inclination 
of  which  is  purely  cafual. 

While  we  deal  thus  in  retale  we  are  over- 
matched- by  Juftin  the  hiftorian,  who  has  dealt 
his  examples  more  plentifully,  and  drawn  his 
conclufion  from  the  character  of  a  whole  na- 
tion. He  feems  to  huve  been  pofufll-d  with  a 
great  opinion  of  the  virtue  of  the  uninformed 
Scythians  of  his  time,  when,  fpc-aking  of  them, 
he  obfervcs,  that  *  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 

*  they    poffefled    by    nature,    and    ignorance  of 
'  vice,  good  qualities  which    all    the    learning 

*  and  wifdom  of  Greece   did  not  produce  ;  and 

*  that  a  comparifon  between   them  redounded  to 
4  the    difcredit    of    the    latter.'  *      Granting 
this  ancient  the  credit  of  a  well-informed  hif- 
torian,  it  muft  be   confidered  as  a  moral    ph;e- 

L  4  nomenon 

•  Admirabile  videatur  hoc  illis  [Scythis]  nata- 
ram  dare,  quod  Graeci  longa  fapientium  doftrina 
prseceptifque  philofophorum  confequi  nequeunt, 
cultofque  mores  incultx  barbarian  collations  fupe- 
rari.  Tanto  plus  in  illis  proficit  vitiorum  ignora- 

tio,    quarn    in    his    cognitio   virtutis.    Lib.  ii. 

cap.  3. 
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nomenon  that  a  race  of  barbarians,  as  the  Scy- 
thians were,  fhould  approve  themfelves  the 
prodigies  of  virtue  he  has  reprefented  them  to 
be,  and  muft  have  arifen  from  other  circum- 
ihnces  in  conjun&ion  with  their  ignorance  ; 
and,  till  he  could  evince  that  education  would 
have  introduced  vice  amongft  them,  and  ba- 
nimed  their  virtues,  what  he  has  advanced  in 
favour  of  ignorance  will  not  amount  to  a  proof, 
when  we  find  his  reprefentation  of  them  fo 
diflimilar  to  the  accounts  that  are  given  of 
moft  other  uncultivated  nations.  But  thefe 
marvellous  people  exift  no  more,  and  we  muft 
number  them  with  t!-e  apocrypha. 

Upon  the  niceft  examination,  I  am  of  opinion, 
we  {hail  find  that,  upon  the  whole,  learning 
has  not  injured  the  caufe  of  virtue,  nor  fo 
greatly  ferved  it  as  a  good  man  might  have 
wifhed  and  expected.  It  is  to  be  regarded  ra- 
th, r  in  the  light  of  phyfic  than  in  any  o- 
ther,  in  which  univerfol  noftrums  are  derided 
by  the  moft  intelligent  practitioners.  What 
medicines  might  prove  ferviceable  under  a  re- 
laxation of  the  folids  would  be  prejudicial 
in  a  conftipation  :  what  may  cure  the  tooth- 
ache would  not  cure  the  palfy  :  and  what  may 
correct  the  constitution  of  one  man,  may  be  ufe- 
lefs,  or  prejudicial,  to  that  of  another.  There 
are  peculiarities  in  the  conftru&ion  and  ftate 
of  different  bodies  which  call  for  different  me- 
thods of  treatment :  there  are  obftru&ipns  phyfic 

may 
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may  remove,  and  there  are  filiations  in  which 
it  might  be  noxious.  Changes  may  be  wrought 
by  its  influence,  but  miracles  are  not  to  be  ex- 
peded  from  it.  The  notion  of  a  panacea  is 
idle  and  romantic,  and  nature  is  often  ftubborn, 
pervcrfe,  and  refractory.  Such  is  the  cafe  of 
the  human  body,  and  fimilar  to  it  is  that  of  the 
mind.  There  are  certain  habits  of  vice,  cer- 
tain natural  evil  propenfities,  which  mental 
reflexion  may,  and  often  does,  correct.  A 
fnore  than  ordinary  fhare  of  fome  luxurious 
and  noxious  paflions  is,  in  general,  a  pro- 
jnifing  object  for  the  exercife  of  reafon,  and 
feems  to  befpeak  fuccefs.  We  have  feen  the 
happy  effects  of  it  in  feveral  fundamental  points 
of  morality,  and  will  content  ourfelves  with 
onp  very  ftriking  example  of  it.  Cruelty  is  a 
vice  to  Yfhich  the  illiterate  vulgar  are  greatly 
addicted,  as  we  may  obferve  in  their  treatment 
of  anjjnais,  thofe  particularly  which  are  marked 
for  the  victims  of  (laughter.  But  it  is  obferva- 
ble,  that  men  oj  letters  (fome  to  fuper- 
ftition)  are  particularly  cautious  how  they  vio- 
late one  of  the  moft  pofitive  precepts  of  huma- 
nity. And  if  this  were  the  only  leflbn  enforced 
by  ftudy,  (which  it  really  is  not)  it  would  de- 
ferve  to  be  fupported  for  the  fake  of  fo  amiable 
a  difpofition.  It  is  a  bufinefs  befitting  a  God  to 
communicate  happinefs  to,  and  ward  off  mjfery 
from,  the  beings  he  has  created, 

L  5  By 
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By  a  mifapplication  of  knowledge,  which 
has  redounded  to  its  difcredit,  there  have  been 
men  who,  inftead  of  correcting  a  fmall  natural 
bias  in  favour  of  vice,  have  acquired,  by  edu- 
cation, greater  boldnefs  and  intrepidity  in  their 
vicious  career  ;  tinctured  by  that  fophiftry 
v.'hich  would  fubvert  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  morality,  in  reprefenting  the  diftinc- 
tions  of  virtue  and  vice  as  mere  fcholaftic  in- 
ventions, as  vague  and  uncertain  phantoms, 
calculated  only  to  amufe  the  weaknefs  of  thofc 
who  regard  them.  A  complete  knave,  it  is  faid, 
muft  have  abilities.  What  a  pity  that  fuch  men 
fhould  ever  have  difgraeed  the  exercife  of  rea- 
fon,  and  have  obliged  us  to  confefs  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  may,  with  fome,  be 
followed  by  greater  ills  than  the  fimplicity  of 
ignorance  would  ever  have  produced  ! 

A  principal  evil  immoderate  ftudy  has  certainly 
given  rife  to,  h,  an  inattention  in  many  men 
of  learning  to  focial  and  domeftie  duties,  which 
are  ingredients  neceffary  for  the  happinefs  of 
others,  though  they  did  not  efteem  them  eflen- 
tial  to  their  own.  The  tempers  of  fome  have 
been  rendered  fo  fower  and  indifferent,  as  to 
make  them  infenfible  to  the  calls  of  Nature,* 

the 

*  The  celebrated  Pafcal,  it  is  faid,  had  ac- 
quired the  difagrecable  habit  of  indifference  here 
animadverted  on  j  which  he  difplayed  in  an  unkind 
jJifregard  of  his  iifter.  The  reafon  affigned  for  it 
tvas,  that  he  difapprovcd  of  dealing  on,  or  attach- 
ing 


the  tender  ties  of  paternal  and  conjugal  affec- 
tion, and  the  grateful  communications  of  friend- 
ihip;  as  if  it  were  the  bufcnefs  of  life,  and  the 
intent  of  exiftence,  that  habits  acquired  fhould 
eraze  the  ground-plot  of  N"ature,  contravene 
her  'endeavours,  and  difconcert  her  plans. 
But  I  will  no  longer  hold  up  to  view  the  unfa- 
vourable fide  of  the  picture,  which  refembles 
not  the  good-natured  and  judicious  patron  of 
learning,  left  I  fhould  feem,  contrary  to  my 
inclination,  to  have  approved  myfelf  its  foe  ; 
but  will,  in  vindication  of  it,  take  notice,  that 
the  race  of  cynics,  by  that  fpirit  of  freedom, 
good-fenfe,  and  familiarity,  which  daily  gain 
ground,  is  conftantly  on  the  decline ;  and  that 
fuch  is  my  good  opinion  of  mankind,  that  if 
moral  philofophy  and  nature  go  hand  in  hand, 
we  (hall  have  no  caufe  to  wifli  the  abfence  of 
the  former. 

By  my  idea  of  knowledge,  through  this 
whole  chapter,  I  would  be  interpreted  to  mean 
a  diftinguimed  fhare  of  it.  Some  knowledge 
and  exercife  of  reafon  is  nccefiary  to  make  a 
difference  between  men  and  brutes  ;  and 
the  queftion  intended  is,  whether  more  than, 
ordinary  acquifitions  of  it  are  entitled  to  the 
encomiums  or  cenfure  beftowed  by  different  o- 
pinions.  By  my  idea  of  the  moral  philo- 
L  6  fophy 

ing  himfelf  to,  any  thing  worldly.  — La  bells  penfee  ! 
A  mod  excellent  confideration  this  !  proving,  to 
fatisfaftion,  that  prodigies  of  learning  and  geniut 
are  not  always  prodigies  of  common  fenfe. 
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fophy  I  admire,  I  would  be  underftood  to  mean 
only  that  philofophy  which  has  common  fenfe, 
the  beft  foundation  for  fuch  knowledge,  for  its 
bafis ;  but  a  fmall  portion  of  which  has  gone  to 
the  compofition  of  many  fyftems  which  have 
been  promulgated  at  different  periods  of  time  : 
and  fure  I  am,  that,  had  the  ridiculous  and 
unamiable  perfons,  who  are  exhibited  as  pat- 
terns of  vice  and  irregularity  by  hiftorians,  poffef- 
fed  a  moderate  fliare  of  this  ufeful  qualification, 
they  never  would  have  been  the  perpetrators  of 
many  of  thofe  extravagant  and  villanous  actions 
which  have  coloured  the  features  of  character 
in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

What  has  been  obferved  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter, as  it  favours  the  caufe  of  learning,  will, 
with  its  friends,  fuffer  a  repetition.  Suppofing 
a  man,  by  attention  to  moral  ftudy,  has  ac- 
quired the  higheft  fenfe  of  virtue,  and  a  refo- 
Jution  to  follow  its  dictates,  he  is  in  fome 
meafure  obftructed  in  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tion of  it,  by  having  a  world  of  knaves,  lefs, 
difpofed  to  favour  its  caufe,  to  combat  with. 
If  he  does  not  partly  coincide  wjth  common, 
cuttoms,  he  is  bereft  of  his  {hare  of  the  com- 
forts of  life.  To  enjoy  an  equality  with  others, 
he  is  conftrained  fo  far  to  a£t  in:  concert  with 
them,  as  not  to  exhibit  himfelf  a  prodigy  of 
difmtereftednefs.  This  is  one  of  the  confe- 
quences  of  Fortune's  blindnefs,  who  has  as 
much  raifchief  to  anfwer  for  as  the  devil  him- 
felf, 
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felf,  however  {he  may  complain,  in  the  fable, 
of  the  unjuft  accufations  that  are  pronounced 
againft  her. 

The  concefiion  of  the  almoft  indifferent  ten- 
dency of  extraordinary  knowledge,  in  general, 
may  furnish  an  objection  againft  the  exercife 
of  the  mind,  as  ufelefs  labour.  But  a  diftinc- 
tion  is  here  to  be  made.  There  are  good,  and 
there  are  bad  reafonings,  falfe  and  true.  In 
ranging  the  garden  of  knowledge  men  bring 
home  weeds  as  well  as  flowers  j  which 
is  not  the  cafe  with  fkilful  botanifts  :  and  it 
does  not  follow  fiom  their  making  no  difference 
between  good  and  bad,  that  there  .is  really  no 
diftin&ion.  Blindnefs  and  perverfenefs  are  no 
proofs  of  the  non-exiftence  of  light  and  recti- 
tude. And  if  an  incorrigibly  bad  difpofition 
lofes  its  timidity  by  fophiftical  conclusions,  a 
well-meaning  erroneous  one  will  be  corrected,* 
and  a  good  one  will  certainly  be  confirmed^  by 
candid  reflexion,  and  attention  to  juil  and  fen- 
fible  argumentation. 

*  To  ya%  awtrvKii 
ifi  TI; 


ARJSTOPH.  Vefpac, 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER     XXI. 
ON  HAUGHTINESS^ 

Sequi  enim  gloria^  non  appeti,  debet  :  nec^  Ji 
fafu  aliquo  non  fcqnatur-,  iddrco^  quia  gloriam  non 
meruity  minus  pulchrum  eft.  PLIK.  epirt.  lib.  i» 
ep.  8. 

THE  foundation  of  difcontent  in  many  fi- 
tuations  of  life,  is,  a  comparifon  in  the 
mind  of  the  humble  ftation  of  one  with  the  ex- 
alted condition  of  another.  This  is  its  origi- 
nal fource,  which,  in  the  prefent  conftitution 
of  affairs,  admits  not  a  remedy.  Not  fo  jhe 
aggravating  caufe  of  this  difcontent,  the  pains 
which  proud  fuperiors  take  to  make  their  in- 
feriors more  fenfible  of  their  inferiority.  That 
is  an  evil  which  lies  at  the  door  of  Individuals, 
and  claims  their  redrefs,  by  fmoothing  the  ine- 
qualities of  Fortune. 

If  we  view  the  fubject  with  a  philofophic 
eye,  there  is  abundant  reafon  for  caution  againft 
arrogance,  in  the  flightnefs  of  that  cafualty 
•which  has  unmeritedly  given  to  many  a  dif- 
tinguifhed  (hare  in  the  pofleflions  and  bleflings 
of  life.  By  the  natural  right  of  mankind,  no 

one 
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one  can  claim  a  more  than  equal  portion  with 
others.  No  fuch  partiality  exilts  in  a  ftate  of 
nature  :  the  laws  of  fociety  alone  can  confer 
the  dillinction.  Let  the  fupercilious  man  weigh 
this  accidental  difference,  this  paper- wall  be- 
tween his  title  to  what  he  pofleffes  and  the  . 
pretenfionS  of  his  poor  dependant,  and  he  will 
find  caufe  to  ftifle  his  pride  and  check  his  con-' 
tumely. 

By  the  coriftitutions  of  ftate,  and  general 
confent,  the  point  of  right  is  fixed  and  certain. 
By  many,  property  has  been  acquired  by  induf- 
try  and  toil.  We  all  agree  to  preferve  this 
right ;  and,  in  return^  expect  the  protection 
of  the  general  body  to  confirm  to  us  what  has 
fallen  to  our  feveral  (hares.  As  members  of 
fociety,  we  are  under  an  obligation,  virtually 
equivalent  to  an  oath,  not  to  violate  the  rules 
of  this  difpenfation  ;  and  an  infringement  of 
them  is  pronounced  equally  criminal  with  a 
tranfgreflion  of  natural  obligation. 

Such  are  the  different  views  of  human  affairs, 
under  the  different  conftitutions  of  Nature  and 
fociety.  Notwithftanding  this  change,  by  uni- 
verfal  concurrence  introduced,  it  can  never  be 
deemed  the  part  of  a  generous  mind  fo  far  to 
ftretch  an  accidental  advantage,  as  wantonly 
to  be  the  author  of  unmerited  pain  to  another. 
In  conferring  a  diftin&ion  on  individuals,  fo- 
ciety never  intended  to  beftowa  liberty  of  dif- 
playing  haughtinefs  and  infolence.  Though 

fubordinatioa 
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fubordination  is  an  eftablifhed  law  of  fociety, 
and  though  the  different  endeavours  of  different 
men  are  marked  by  diflinctions  in  the  favours 
of  Fortune,  it  betrays  a  want  of  gen~:ofitv, 
and  the  impotence  of  a  liule  mind,  in  a  perfon 
of  elevated  (ration,  to  triumph  over  the  infe- 
riority of  others,  as  over  the  anogance  of  a 
defeated  foe. 

That  fubor  Hnation  requires  and  implies  dif- 
tin&ion  is  without  oifpuie.  State  and  pomp 
are  properly  conne&cd  with  rr>agifiracy  and  au- 
thority, as  mechanical  c;^;  nets  for  lifting  them 
above  the  encroaohmen  .  :rij«T:mce  of  the 

unmannered  vulgar.  Lir-..*  minis  need  fu.h 
inftruments  of  a.ve  ;  au  !  the  lower  order  of 
people,  part  cuhrly  rf  >'-.  .kingdom,  will  run 
riot,  even  in  the  pref  ac  -  of  dignity  and  fpLn- 
dor.  The  more  civilizcU  themiVlves  are  Ttruck 
with  the  pageantry  they  behold,  and  derive  from 
it  Additional  reverence.  And  v/here  integrity 
is  joined  to  greatnefs,  thcie  lionours  are,  ia 
every  refpe£r.,  well  conferred. 

In  the  private  concerns  of  great  men  the  cafe 
is  in  fome  meafure  reverfed.  '  It  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  transfer  all  that  ftatelinef* 
to  their  own  particular  intercourfe  with  their 
inferiors.  It  may  appear  paradoxical,  .but  it  ij 
literally  true,  that  fewer  airs  will  ferve  the 
turn  of  a  nobleman,  in  private  life,  than  need 
be  aflumed  by  a  mechanic.  His  rank  alone 
will  extort  the  refped  which  is  paid  him,  and 

thcit 
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there  is  little  danger  of  an  encroachment  on  his 
due.  The  mechanic,  on  the  other  hand, 
feels  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  adopting 
fome  appearances  of  confequence,  or  he  would 
dwindle  into  nothing,  and  become  a  cypher  in 
the  world. 

Condefcenfion,  when  found  in  company 
with  greatnefs,  inftead  of  diminifliing  aught 
from  the  latter,  gives  to  it  an  acceffion  of 
luftre.  Nothing  more  exalts  than  humility. 
This  is  another  paradox,  founded  in  truth,  and 
worthy  attention.  Affability  in  a  noble- 
man will  purchafe  him  more  efteem  than  his 
coronet,  and  not  take  a  jot  from  his  dignity. 
Refpect  is  more  chearfully  paid  to  a  humble 
man  than  it  is  to  the  proud.  Oderint  dum  me- 
tuant,  was  the  faying  of  a  haughty  emperor  ; 
but  it  is  a  maxim  that  will  never  be  admired  by 
him  that  is  ftudious  of  real  honour. 

,  Prudence  fuggefts  the  advantages  refulting 
from  condefcenfion.  The  affected  refpecl  which 
is  paid  to  ftately  diftance  is  neither  fo  fterling 
nor  fo  glorious  as  that  which  is  the  fruit  of  hu- 
mility. Though  the  laws  reftrain  the  fallies  of 
inlblence  and  infult  towards  perfons  of  rank 
from  their  inferiors,  no  law  on  earth  can  pro- 
duce that  genuine  reverence  which  comes  from 
the  heart.  Chains,  that  bo\v  down  the  body, 
are  no  fetters  for  the  mind,  and  till  that  is 
fubdued  the  triumph  is  incomplete.  This  is  only 
a  confequence  of  the  moderation  with  which 

a  great 
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a  great  man  bears  his  exalted  ftation,  and  the 
fole  honour  that  redounds  to  the  man,  the  com- 
mon homage  being  yielded  only  to  his  rank, 
and  not  belonging  to  his  perfon  : 

Ntm  genv.t,  et  proavos,  et  qu^e  non  fedmus  ipji, 
J  ix  ea  nojira  voco. 

There  is  double  glory  in  enjoying  a  blefling 
which  is  the  produce  of  our  own  endeavours  or 
merit  ;  and  it  is  not  known,  till  a  man  is  in- 
verted with  honour,  whether  he  deferves  it. 
If  there  be  an  infuperable  defire  of  admiration, 
let  the  object  of  it  be  properly  fixed,  and  the 
virtues  of  good- nature,  integrity,  and  conde- 
fcenfion,  be  fignalized  in  quell  of  it. 

The  old  obfervation,  that  infolence  is  a 
foible  peculiar  to  uplhirts,*  is  an  inducement 
that  naturally  leads  to  explode  it.  Thofe 
\vho  have  been  a  long  time  great,  or  can  courit 
a  numerous  train  of  illuftrious  anceftry,  are 
habituated  to  grandeur  ;  it  fits  eafdy  on  them, 
and  they  are  not  pofTefled  with  the  notion  of 
it,  as  if  it  were  new  to  them.  Pride  fhould 
co^fidcr  this  as  a  mortifying  and  difcouraging 
reflection.  The  obferv..ticn  feldom  fails  of 
be:ng  quoted,  when  occarion  prompts,  and  the 
application  of  it  is  familiar  to  the  loweft  capa- 
city, 

*  Ex   infolentia,    quibus    nova    bona 

fortuna  fit,  impotentes  l^etitia  infanire.  L:v. 
dec.  3.  1.  10. 
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city,  the  maxim  is  fo  univerfally  propagated. 
But  the  fame  pride  that  nils  a  man  with  an  o- 
pinion  of  his  own  confequence,  rarely  deigns 
to  liften  to  the  promifed  advantages  of  conde- 
fcenhon. 

Vanity  and  haughtinefs  are  different,  though 
they  fpring  from  the  fame  fource.  The  one  is 
at  moft  but  a  folly,  whilft  the  other  may  be 
conltrued  into  a  vice.  The  failles  of  the  for- 
mer will  excite  only  a  finile,  where  the  exertion 
of  the  latter  will  wound  fenfibility.  Vanity  is 
an  involuntary  giddinefs  of  the  mind,  which 
every  one  has  riot  iirmnel's  fufficient  to  guard 
againft  ;  haughtinefs  is  an  infolent  effort  of 
tnat  vanity,  which  ripens  into  action.  Vanity 
will  allow  another  his  due  ;  haughtinefs  is 
folely  occupied  in  creeling  its  own  confequence 
on  tne  ruins  of  others. 

That  pride  is  an  indication  of  a  narrow  foul, 
is  confirmed  by  the  fame  argument  that  has 
been  ufed  on  the  fubjedl  of  revenge.  Thofe 
minds  which  honeft  Juvenal  has  noticed  as 
moft  addiiled  to  the  latter  paflion,  and  which 
he  has,  without  ceremony,  called  little  minds^ 
are  lilcewife  moft  prone  to  pride.  The  learned 
reader  will  know  whom  I  mean  if  he  remem- 
bers the  thirteenth  fatire  of  that  author, 
which  is  one  of  his  fined,  if  not  his  fineft  j 

and  if  he  does  not,  I   will  not  tell  him. 

Where  the  judgement  is  weak,  the  affections 

of 
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of  the  mi  nil  arc  fnong.  The  weakcfteyes  are 
mod  dazzled  by  the  fplendor  pf  the  fun  :  the 
v/eakei!  minds  arc  moft  intoxicated  by  pomp 
•snd  pageantry.  But  if  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing too  highly  of  cur  dignity,  it  is  impolitic 
to  betray  the  i  o;hingnefs  of  our  thoughts,  and  to 
expofe  ourfelves  as  the  marks  for  ridicule,  ha- 
tred, and  mortification. 

To  overrate  our  confequence,  and  ex  aft 
more  than  ordinary  fubmiffion,  proves  on  many 
occafions  not  only  unfuccefsfu!,  but  often  a 
fhameful  defeat  of  our  proud  intention?,  and  a 
flinging  reverfe.  Genuine  greatnefs  will  force 
mens  homage  in  fpite  of  themfelves,  without 
the  aid  of  fupercilioufnefs.  But  if  men  pluma 
themfelves  on  imaginary  confluence,  and  then 
command  a  gaping  tribe  to  humble  therr.fejves 
before  them,  in  (lead  of  receiving  a  hearty  rc- 
fpe£t,  (which  is  alone  to  be  prized)  they  may 
be  amufed  with  an  appearance  of  homage,  but 
they  will  be  fecretly  defpifed  and  made  a  com- 
mon fport.  An  eminent  example  of  the  folly 
of  this  defpicable  fupercilioufnefs  is  feen  in  the 
perfons  of  the  Turkifh  fultans.  7'heir  ful>- 
lime  highnefTes  bedizen  themfelves  in  all  the 
fplendor  of  the  eaft  ;  ranfack  language  and 
thought  for  fwelling  names  and  titles ;  talk 
and  write  as  pompoufly  as  if  they  were  de- 
fcended  from  the  fun  ;  look  on  themfelves  as 
far  above  th^  common  race  of  monarchs  ;  and 
vouchfafc  not  to  fend  ambafTadors  to  many 

powerful 
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powerful  fovereign  princes,  in  every  thing  but 
favage  glare  above  them,  for  fear  of  re- 
figning  a  fhare  of  their  dignity.  But  is  there 
a  refpe&able  nobleman  in  any  of  the  polifhed 
courts  of  Europe  that  does  not  from  his  foul 
dcfpiie  the  arroganc'e,  conceit,  and  ignorance 
of  thefe  empty  apologies  for  greatnefs  ?  or  is 
there  a  fenfible  man  of  a  lower  degree  who 
can  think  they  may  claim  even  the  name  of 
gentlemen  ?  They  fight  their  battles  with  over- 
grown armies,  and  are  generally  defeated. 
They  carry  their  riches  and  magnificence  to 
camp  with  them,  to  enhance  the  enemy's  fpoil, 
and  have  it  taken  from  them.  They  fend  depu- 
ties to  a  polite  European  court,  to  be  inftruc~ted 
iu  the  art  of  nonfenfe,  and  are  laughed  at  for 
their  fimplicit-yv*  In  a  word,  all  their  fwel- 

Hng 

*  The  occurrence  Here  alluded  to  is  very  recent  j 
moll  probably  the  reader  recollects  it,  if  he  has 
attended  to  the  public  news-papers.  Some  little 
time  fmce  the  grand-fignior  fent  a  deputation  to  the 
court  of  France,  to  requeft  them  to  commiffion  an 
able  perfon,  or  perfons,  to  inftrucl  his  people  in  the 
fcience  of  aftrology.  The  anfwer  given  was,  that 
the  fcience  was  grown  into  difrepute  with  men  of 
fenfe  and  learning,  as  altogether  abfurd  and  ridi- 
culous, and  therefore  not  worth  being  known. 
Wherupon,  a  little  wifer  than  when  they  left  their 
country,  they  returned  to  acquaint  their  mailer 
with  the  news,  fully  fatisfied.  This  incident,  in 

conjunoion 
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ling  language,  all  their  ftatelv  diftance,  and  all 
their  haughtinefs,  will  not  fcreen  them  from 
contempt,  becaufe  they  merit  not  admiration. 

If  it  were  granted  that  they  fo  far  hit 
their  aim,  as  to  attract  the  wonder  of  fimplicity, 
is  that  a  glory  when  they  are  defpifed  by  every 
polifhed  nation  around  them  ?  It  is  as  con- 
temptible a  preeminence  as  to  afiume  a  domi- 
nion over  birds,  beafts,  and  fiflies,  and  to 
be  proud  of  it ;  and  nearly  refembles  that  which 
was  faid  to  have  been  the  deliberate  choice  of 
(he  tyrant  Dionyfius,  who,  when  expdled 
from  his  tyranny  over  men,  was  glad  to  be 
king  over  boys. 

Bur,  to  return  again  to  private  life.  I 
love  that  temper  which,  while  it  has  fenfi- 
bility  to  feel  the  mortification  of  inferiority, 
has,  at  the  fame  time,  the  equity  not  to  in- 
dulge in  exultation  in  its  turn.  There  is  fome- 
thing  both  juft  and  generous  in  fuch  a  humour  ; 
fomething  deferving  of  praife  from  morality, 
and  of  commendation  from  a  fpirit  of  confcious 
dignity. 

As  long  as  there  is  fuch  a  bafe  principle  in 
Nature  as  ingratitude,  (and  ingratitude,  a- 
mongft  her  variety  of  productions  will  never  be 

extinct,) 

conjun£lion  with  the  curious  manifefto  publifhed  by 
the  Porte,  to  juftify  their  rupture  with  the  czarina, 
nmft  give  an  exalted  idea  of  that  monarch,  (and 
his  lubjefts)  who  aflumes,  befides  that  of  unri- 
valled greatnefs,  the  attribute  of  extraordinary 
wifdom. 
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extin&»)  good-nature,  on  the  one  part,  may,  at 
times,  be  fubjecl  to  the  impertinent  mockeries  of. 
an  infolent,  on  the  other,  as  harinlefs  flies  are 
the  prey  of  venomous  fpiders.  Mifcreants, 
capable  of  fuch  ingratitude,  were  intended  for 
fl.wes,  if  flavery  is  lawful.  To  offer  an  injury 
unprovokeJ  is  an  example  of  bafcnefs,  in  every, 
inftance  ;  but  to  requite  good  with  evil  is  diabo- 
lical. This  notvvithftanding,  it  is  eafily  dif- 
cerniblc  when  condefcenfion  may  fafely  difplay 
itfelf  without  becoming  a  prey.  If  an  in- 
ferior humbles  himfelf  at  his  patron's  feet,  it  is 
not  the  part  of  greatnefs  to  trample  on  his  neck 
who  is  already  proftrate  ;  but  it  is  the  temper  of 
rneannefs  and  beggarly  arrogance  to  do  fo. 
When  Sapores  the  Perfian  carried  away  captive 
the  emperor  Valerian,  he  triumphed  over  him 
by  making  him  his  footftool  when  he  mounted 
his  horfe  :*  but  his  triumph  had  been  greater  if 
he  had  received  him  with  the  honours  of  a 
prince.  He  might  then  have  totally  difarmed 
him. 

I  will  conclude  with  obferving,  that  it  is  not 
the  aim  of  this  chapter  to  aflert,  that  kings  and 
beggars,  noble  and  ignoble,  ftiould  herd  in 
common  together,  as  if  there  were  no  diftinc- 
tion.  That  is>  incompatible  with  the  eilablifhed 

nature 

*  Not  content  with  this  favage  treatment  of  his 
illuftrious  priioner,  he  is  faid  at  lafl  to  have  ordered 

him  to  be  flead  alive  and  rubbed  \vith  lult.  • 

*  What  hoAock  docs  ambition  make  1' 
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nature  of  fubordination  j  and  even  with  the  idea 
of  friendfhip,  in  2:  great  degree,  which  is  never 
fo  firmly  compared  as  when  fubfifting  between 
equals.  Similarity  of  circumftances  is  themoft 
proper  balls  for  harmony  :  interefts,  views,  and 
notions  in  fuch  cafe  accord  with,  and  cement, 
each  other.  Experience  tells  us  that  one  order 
of  men  retreats  from  the  next  beneath  in  pro- 
portion as  the  latter  purfues,  ever  in  chace,  like 
the  fpokes  of  a  wheel,  but  never  overtaking. 
The  great  approve  not  a  clofe  connexion  with 
their  inferiors  from  their  heart,  becaufe  they  may- 
be lofers,  can  hardly  gain,  from  fuch  intercourfe. 
It  is  therefore  wffeft  to  court  the  alliance  of  e- 
quals,  without  banifhing  affability  from  a  cafual 
commerce  with  inferiors. 


CHAPTER 
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C  PI  A  P  T  E  R    XXII. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  MORALITY. 

.     Dili  gent  er  intuere  has  n&nias. 

PH^DR.  lib.  iv.  prol. 

IT  has  been  noticed,  and  reprefented  as  a 
proof  of  curious  oeconomy,  that,  amidit 
the  aftonifliing  variety  of  the  works  of  nature, 
there  is  a  wonderful  uniformity,  Things  and, 
fubje&s,  which,  to  a  curfory  view,  appear  not 
to  have  the  leaft  connexion,  are,  by  a  nicer 
infpe&ion,  found  to  coincide  in  many  particu- 
lars and  properties.  \Ve  will  endeavour  to  il- 
luftrate  this  truth,  by  bringing  together  and 
comparing  two  fubje&s,  apparently  heteroge- 
neous ;  chemical  leflbns  and  productions,  and 
caufes  and  effe&s  of  virtues  and  vices  :  and  by 
metaphorically  deriving,  from  the  former,  hints 
and  applications  of  fervice  in  the  latter. 

The  chemiftry  of  morality  may  raife  a  fmile ; 
perhaps,  a  feoff :  but  flop,  pert  railer,  and 
withhold  a  while  your  taunts  :  you  are  yourfelf 
a  mineral,  arid  you  are  a  vegetable ;  and  may 
be  conftdered  in  either  capacity.  •  There 

M  wiM 


»?ill  be  this  advantage  if  man  be  confidered  33 
V mineral)  that  a  wider  field  prefents  itfelf  for 
obfervation,  as  the  (kill  of  an  artifl  is  moft  re- 
quired and  exerted  in  that  department  of  na- 
tural hirtory,  nature  leaving  more  to  perfect 
therein  than  in  the  botanic  world.  To  mine- 
ralogy we  therefor*  chiefly  confine  our 
thoughts,  and,  as  well  as  indifferent  chemifts 
can  acquit  themfelves,  we  will  ftrive  to  alle- 
gorize the  fcience  of  man,  in  a  few  leading 
and  detached  obfervations,  and  to  cement  that 
and  chemiftry  together  ;  a  procefs  befet  with 
fewer  difficulties  than  the  art  of  uniting  two 
congenial  bodies,  iron  and  gold. 

Man  is,  in  very  facl,  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  mineral.  From  the  hand  of  Nature 
he  comes  forth  rude,  unformed,  myfterious, 
wild,  and,  perchance,  unprofitable,  or  dan- 
gerous, inclofing  within,  poifon,  pain,  and 
death.  Like  a  mineral,  too,  he  contains  trea- 
fure,  antidotes,  health,  and  phyfic.  Merely 
becaufe  the  mineral  is  dug  up  rude,  or  ufelefs, 
it  is  not  thrown  afide  by  the  ingenious  artift, 
He  works  and  purges,  tranfmutes  and  fepa- 
rates,  compounds  and  decompounds,  till,  out 
of  a  chaotic  mafs,  he  draws  a  regular,  pure, 

and    valuable   fubftance.   The   natural 

ftate  of  man  is  an  equally  ftrange  jumble  of 
confufion.  Finding  him  born  with  vague,  ir- 
regular, and  noxious  inclinations,  the  moral 
chemift  regulates  and  corrects,  purifies  and 

changes, 
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changes,  his  native  features,  and,  out  of  the 
unmeaning  mafs,  makes  up  a  noble  being,  a 
valuable  member  of  fociety,  and  a  good  man. 
But  if  his  labour  is  fruitlek,  by  the  mifcarriagc 
of  his  procefs,  and  his  mbje&  proves  refraq- 
tory,  he  is,  by  general  con  font,  recommitted 
to  the  earth,  like  the  refufe  of  metal,  to  fruc- 
tify the  foil  afrefh,  and  produce  thofe  qualities 
which  were  vainly  expected  ;  and  the  earth  ge- 
nerates new  feeds  of  treafure  from  the  dregs 
and  corruption  of  what  was  before  rejected  as 
worthlefs. 

As  the  limits  of  our  book  will  not  allow  us  te- 
dioufly  to  fpin  out  the  allegory,  bypurfuing  all 
the  operations  of  chemiftry,  we  will  be  par- 
ticular only  on  the  great  procefTes  of  feparaticn 
or  refinement,  and  extra  flion  of  ejjences. 

Refinement  and  diftillation  confift  in  difle- 
vering  the  eflence  from  the  xlregs,  the  fpirit 
from  the  caput  mortuum.  Cinnabar  contains 
a  hidden  portion  of  mercury,  but  it  is  loft  upon 
us  if  we  ufe  not  the  means  of  feparation.  In- 
ftead  of  a  fhining  ftream  of  running  metal,  the 
fulphur  with  which  it  is  joined  gives  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ftagnant  lluggifh  lump,  beautiful 
indeed  to  the  eye,  but  devoid  of  motion  and 
activity.  Experiment  only  would  have  evinced 
that  out  of  this  red  lump  of  inert  matter  a  por- 
tion of  rich  flowing  metal  could  be  extracted, 
white  as  purity.  As  in  this  mineral,  fo  in 
man,  the  virtues  are  choked  up  and  loft  in  dregs, 
M  2  and 
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and  can  only  be  called  out  by  art  and  diligence. 
Education  is  that  refinement  in  the  moral 
world,  without  which  man  is  but  a  brute  or  a 
f.ivage.  By  education  his  dregs  and  drofs  are 
purged  away,  which  deformed  his  nature,  and 
he  becomes  a  man. 

There  have  been  found  veins  of  ftreaming 
purity,  as  we  .read  in  the  accounts  of  the 
quickfilver  mines  of  Friuli  in  Hungary,  un- 
mixed with  heterogeneous  dregs  ;  but  fuch 
prizes  are  efleemed  as  rare.  Hiftory  tells  us  of 
wedges  of  folid  and  almoft  pure  gold,  found 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  fent  as  a  prefent  to  the 
monarch  who  fwayed  the  fceptre  at  the  difco- 
very  of  the  new  world,  to  {hew  what  riches 
they  were  become  mafters  of ;  but  they  are 
noted  as  prodigies  :  and  hiftory  records  virtue 
found  among  the  unpolifhed  race  of  favages  ; 
but  it  is  unfafe  to  truft  to  the  hopes  of  fuch 
phaenomena.  There  have  been  tempers  of  fo 
amiable  and  well-difpofed  a  turn,  as  fcarcely 
to  need  the  officious  aid  of  moral  precepts : 
but  if  Nature  does  at  times  amufe  us  with  her 
prodigies  of  goodnefs,  (he  wills  that  we  deem 
them  a  favour,  not  ordinarily  to  be  afked  of  her, 
or  expected. 

Different  men  are  different  minerals,  and 
call  for  a  diverfity  of  treatment  when  we  form 
them  individually.  Judgement  is  indifpenfibly 
requifite  in  our  procefles,  without  which  we  only 
gain  a  caput  mortuum,  or  a  poifon,  A  general 

rule 
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rule  invariably  applied  is  abfurd.  Buffer  will 
melt  by  the  fide  of  a  fire,  and  recover  its  con- 
ftftence  in  the  cold.  Salt  is  diflblved  by  "wa- 
ter, but  dried  and  hardened  by  heat. 

Much  emphafis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  necefiity 
of  perfectly  undemanding  our  fubject  and  it-? 
properties  ;  on  finding  out  its  foibles  ami  its 
excellences.  When  we  have  attained  a  know- 
ledge of  them,  we  tread  on  certain  ground,  and 
are  enabled  to  proceed  with  a  profpec~l  of  fuc- 
cefs.  Then  we  are  to  correct  nature  by  chofen 
•  methods,  iudicioufly  and  with  difcernment  ;  to 
counteract  vicious  inclinations,  and  confirm 
good  propenfities  ;  to  curb  unruly  tranfports, 
and  give  ftrength  to  languor  and  wealcnefs. 

In  compounding,  the  fkill  of  an  artift  is  emi- 
nently concerned.  Wicked  fophiflry  thrown 
in  the  way  of  pliant  fimplicity  has  wrought 
as  difmal  effcvSls  as  a  conjunction  of  mercury 
with  a  fait,  innocent  in  themfelves  when  fepa- 
rate.  The  momentum  of  the  former  is  harm- 
lefs,  by  reafon  of  the  roundnefs  of  its  coniVi- 
tuent  parts  j  and  the  ftimulating  qualities 
of  the  latter  are  of  no  avail,  if  without 
the  momentum  of  the  mercury  :  but  they  are 
armed  with  dreadful  fhafts  by  an  unadvifed 
combination.  A  fufceptibility  of  mifchief  by 
nature  muft  not  receive  the  power  of  it  from 
art.  Pour  not  wine  on  weaknefs,  «or  put 
fire  in  the  hands  of  madmen  and  infants. 

M  3  In 
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In  extracting  eflences  a  regular  heat  muft  be 
kept  up.  Excefiive  or  unguided'  blafts  will 
wafle  the  fpirits,  will  fet  the  whole  in  a  furious 
blaze.  On  man  pour  not  your  influence  un- 
fkilfully  and  inordinately.  Lead  him  gently 
by  the  hand,  and  cautioufly  proceed  in  treating 
him.  Suit  your  precepts,  your  corrections, 
your  rewards,  to  his  humour,  to  his  patience, 
to  his  dsferts. 

When  the  utmoft  care  and  (kill  are  adopted, 
when  means,  in  all  human  probability  adequate 
to  the  end  propofed,  are  ufed,  then  the  de- 
tault  lies  not  at  the  artift's  door.  The  fub- 
ject  of  his  labour  muft  be  naturally  exceeding 
worthlefs  if  fo  much  care  will  not  avail  :  but 
fuch  fubjech  there  arc,  and  fuch  there  ever 
\vill  be,  both  in  the  moral  and  in  the  natural 
world,  as  long  as  men  continue  to  be  men,  and 
minerals  to  be  minerals.  Some  extraordinary 
tliiHculties  are  furmountaole  by  the  adoption  of 
extraordinary  diligence  and  fagacity.  It  is  the 
peculiar  bufmefs  of  fkill  and  attention  to  fub- 
due  difficulties  and  break  through  obftructions. 
The  worfe  a  patient  is,  the  more  praife  redounds 
to  the  p'nyfician  that  cures  him. 

The  virtues  of  a  nation  more  depend  on  the 
fupeiinteniants  of  it  than  on  individuals.  Men, 
from  the  poliihed  Europeans  to  the  American 
-Ravages,  from  the  moft  barbarous  ages  to  the 
prefent  enlightened  time,  have  been  all  com- 
poi'trd  of  the  fame  numerical  clay  j  law  and  cul- 
tivation 
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tivation  having  made  the  principal  diftin&ion 
between  them.  Of  the  fame  fle(h  and  blood 
the  glorious  Antonine  and  the  infamous  Nero 
were  made.  The  one  was  a  model  of  virtue, 
by  obedience  to  its  precepts  ;  the  other  a  pro- 
verb of  villany,  by  a  lavvkfs  obfjquioufnefs  to 
his  bafeft  pafiions.  This  truth  is  peculiarly  ex- 
emplified in  the  furprifing  influence  company 
and  connexions  have  on  the  manners  and  difpo- 
fitions  of  men,  which  are  almoft  invariably  mo- 
dified by  the  ncareft  patterns.  But  the  cafe  of 
governors  and  their  people  is  nearly  the  fame 
with  that  of  workmen  and  their  tools  and  mate- 
rials, which  are  often  complained  of  when  no- 
thing but  their  own  ignorance  or  carekfihefs 
merits  the  blame. 

In  the  natural  world,  the  greatefr,  extra&er 
of  efTenccs  is  fire  :  in  the  moral  world,  that 
fire  is  reprefcnted  by  REWARDS.  Virtue  i* 
an  elixir,  hid  in  the  fccret  recefTes  of  the  heart, 
to  be  called  forth  by  help  of  this  moral  fire. 
If  we  expe£t  fucccfs  to  crown  our  labours,  we 
mud  proceed  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  art. 
Minerals  demand  the  afliftance  of  fire  to  be  ad- 
vanced into  metals  ;  men  need  encouragement 
to  perfect  them.  It  is  trie  bufinefs  of  prudence 
clofely  to  purfue  Nature  in  all  her  windings  ; 
to  read  the  pages  of  her  book  ;  to  borrow  from 
her  hints  ;  and  to  obey  her  mandates.  She  is 
the  beft  inftruilor,  and  never  mifleaiis  but  when 
(he  is  mifinterprcted.  Taught  by  hci,  we 
M  4.  kan:, 
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Icarn,  that  weeds  only  will  flourish  fpontane- 
oufly:  Bowers  and  fruit  afk  our  care.  The 
moft  valued  flowers  die  away  if  they  are  not 
cautioufiy  tended  ;  and  fruits  grow  acid  if  not 
engrafted. 

Rewards  and  pleafure  are  caufes  :  virtue  and 
the  general  good  are  effects.  DifTever  them, 
and  the  chain  of  events  is  broken.  Virtue  muft 
either  be  a  pleafure,  or  it  muft  meet  encou/age- 
ment,  otherwife  it  ceafes  to  exift.  By  nature 
a  few  are  virtuous,  but  they  are  exceedingly 
fcarce  :  by  proper  cultivation  we  have  a  plen- 
tiful harveft  to  reward  our  toil.  Villains  are 
virtuous  when  hired  in  the  caufe  ;  and  honefly 
is  corrupted  by  an  enormous  bribe. 

Reward  confifts  not  only  in  pecuniary  grati- 
fication ;  it  has  a  more  extenfive  latitude,  and 
Is  feen  in  a  thoufand  forms.  A  man  of  honour 
is  rewarded  when  a  villain  is  punifhed,  becaufe 
he  efcapes  that  punifhment.  He  is  rewarded 
when  he  is  honoured  and  diftinguiftied  :  and 
he  is  rewarded  when  he  efcapes  reproach. 
Through  thefe,  and  a  variety  of  other  channels, 
may  a  recompence  be  conveyed  by  the  fldlful 
exertion  of  jufrice.  Occafion  prompts  what 
may  be  done,  and  fagacity  conceives  the  hint. 
In  a  judicious  application  of  a  few  fimple  truths 
refides  the  (kill  of  a  legiflator  ;  and  without  a 
knowledge  of  them  he  is  bewildered  in  his  of- 
iice,  and  gropes  unguided  in  the  dark. 

Each 
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Each  fucceeding  race  of  man  is  by  nature 
but  a  repetition  of  the  fame  eternally  revolving 
fcenes.  If  nations  a?e  wifely  modified  by  thofe 
•who  prefide  over  them,  their  virtue,  like 
pure  and  fhining  metal,  will  reflect  a  fplendor 
on  the  moral  chemifts.  If  they  are  committed 
to  the  care  of  infufiiciency  or  knavery,  they 
will  do  no  honour  to  their  fuperiors. 

Read  the  hiftory  of  every  ftate  and  nation 
that  has  enjoyed  exifrence,  and  we  find  law 
and  legiflature,  mifrule  and  anarchy,  to  h:;ve 
been  the  priftine  fources  of  ordet  and  diforder. 
To  look  for  virtue  from  any  thing  but  its  caufc, 
is  to  look  for  fire  in  the  fea.  Every  imarrin..;  ic 
diftindlion  ought  to  be  (hewn  to  its  friend  <•, 
or  Aftnca  will  never  refide  amongft  us.  In 
vain  we  implore  the  prefence  of  that  amiable 
goddefs,  if  we  prepare  not  for  her  a  place  fit  for 
her  reception. 

When  once  the  manners  of  a  nation  be^n  to 
be  improved,  the  work  advances  in  a  triplicate 
ratio,  by  the  power  of  example.  The  burden, 
that  before  refted  on  the  bafis  of  reward,  is 
eafed  by  this  fecond  ftrenuous  advocate  in  the 
caufe.  Men  are  afhamed  of  being  virtuous  a- 
lone,  becaufe  it  looks  like  puritanifui  and  fu- 
perftition  :  they  love  to  have  companions  to 
keep  them  in  countenance,  and  a i veil  them  of 
the  appearance  of  fingularity.  So  that,  ia 
this  cafe,  as  in  many  others,  well  to  begin  the 
work  is  ftrictly  half  the  completion  of  it.  To 
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the  force  of  example  muft  be  chiefly  attributed 
thofe  repeated  ad~b  of  fortitude  in  war  fignalized 
by  the  Romans.  A  few  leading  men  among 
them  at  firft  exerted  their  prowefs  againft  their 
enemies  the  Sabines,  the  Gauls,  and  fome  o- 
ther  nations,  in  defence  of  their  doubtful  fitua- 
tio.i,  and  their  leading  examples  were  copied 
.  by  the  whole  race  of  their  emulous  pofterity, 
who  found  courage  and  victory  leagued  in  com- 
mon together. 

From  the  loins  of  this  hardy  race,  by  the 
corruption  of  tyrant  emperors,  and  a  contagious 
commerce  with  foreign  fubje&s,  fprang  the  ef- 
feminate mufical  Italians,  the  very  antithefis  of 
their  warlike  progenitors  :  the  former  were  a- 
nimated  by  the  trumpet  of  war ;  the  latter  die 
away  at  the  lafdvious  pleafing  of  a  lute.  Them- 
felves,  unman'd,  are  described  in  the  foftened 
accents  of  their  caftrated  language,  which  loft 
its  nerves  when  they  loft  their  freedom  and 
fpirit,  as  if  the  organs  of  fpeech  were  new- 
modelled  with  their  manners.  But  the  fame  influ- 
ence of  caufe,  that  Italianized  Romans,  would, 
reverfed,  in  procefs  of  time,  Romanize  Itali- 
ans.—  Not  that  I  have  loft  fight  of  the  charge  ex- 
hibited, in  a  former  chapter,  againft  the  abufe 
of  this  fortitude  ;  which,  regulated  byjuftice, 
is  fublimate  dulcified,  but,  without  that  curb, 
a  fword  in  the  hand  of  a  maniac,  and  a  vio- 
lent poifon. 

In 
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In  the  foregoing  confiderations  is  implied 
the  important  truft  committed  to  princes  and 
magiftrates ;  which  is  nothing  lefs  than  the  ge- 
neral good  of  their  fubjeds,  and  the  vicege- 
rency  of  heaven  on  earth.  The  original 
fource  of  virtues  is  to  be  traced  up  to  the 
throne  j  from  whence,  in  rivulets,  it  flows, 
or  ought  to  flow,  through  all  the  inferior 
channels  of  legiflation.  Individuals,  their  fub- 
je£ts,  have  little  elfe  to  confult,  in  comparifon 
to  them,  befides  their  private  concerns  •>  but 
they  have  the  burden  of  Atlas  refting  on  their 
flioulders. 

By  way  of  compenfation  for  thefe  expected 
fervices,  honours  were  invented,  to  ftimulate 
their  endeavours,  and  bribe  them  to  a  faithful 
difcharge  of  their  feveral  duties.  Riches  and 
fplendor  are  only  the  hires  of  their  office,  not 
intended  as  baubles  and  toys,  to  amufe  and  di- 
vert the  great  babies  of  a  nation.  On  the  head 
of  a^ufelefs  monarch  the  crown  is  but  a  tinfel 
cap  ;  his  fword  is  a  foil  j  his  fceptre  a  cat-ftick  j 
and  his  globe  a  tennis-ball. 

Arduous  as  is  the  undertaking  of  thefe  heroic 
reprefentatives  of  mankind,  it  has  been  generally 
confidered  as  their  principal  department,  to, 
provide  for  their  own  ambition,  their  own 
pleafures,  their  own  caprices  ;  and  to  leave 
the  reins  of  government  to  the  guidance  of 
their  moft  dextrous  parafites.  It  has  been 
treafured  up  as  a  facred  maxim,  though  a  foloe- 
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cilm  in  common  fenfe,  that  a  whole  nation 
was  intended  for  the  ufe  of  one  paramount, 
and  not  that  that  one  paramount  is  only  the 
head  fteward  of  a  nation.  It  is,  it  muft  be 
owned,  an  impoflibility  to  pleafe  every  one  ; 
but  it  too  frequently  falls  out,  that  thefe  ftew- 
ard s  pleafe  none  but  themfelves,  or  thofe  whofe 
private  views  will  not  permit  them  to  be  dif- 
pleafed,  becaufe  they  are  greater  gainers  by 
a  fair  face  than  they  would  have  been  by 
thsir  frowns ;  which  is  the  reverfe  of  the  un- 
dertakers cafe  in  The  Funeral. 

It  was  not  for  negligence  and  inattention  to 
his  duty  that  Antoninus  was  almoft  adored  ; 
that  Titus  was  called,  The  Delight  cf  mankind  ; 
and  that  Alfred  of  England,  and  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  acquired  the  furnama  of  Great.  The/ 
fignalized  their  virtue  as  the  price  for  the  fcep- 
terthey  fwayed,  and  confirmed  their  right  to  it 
by  the  prudent  exercife  of  their  power.  In  con- 
fidering  themfelves  as  princes,  they  did  not  for- 
get that  their  fubjects  were  little  princes  under 
them,  whofe  welfare  was  to  be  consulted  as  well 
as  their  own,  from  which  it  was  infeparable. 

Heads  of  families  and  inftru&ors  are  kings  in 
an  inferior  capacity,  and  prefide  over  little  com- 
munities. 'Tis  theirs  to  mould  the  tender  mind  ; 
to  diflever  the  metal  from  the  drofs ;  to  root  up 
the  weeds  from  among  the  flowers.  Every  iu- 
perior  is,  in  his  department,  the  chemift  of 
virtue  and  the  public  good,  and  has  an  ad- 
ditional 
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tHtional  truft  repofed  in  him,  the  dueexecutiort 
of  which  is  a  debt  incurred  to  thofe  over  whom 
he  prefides  ;  and  as  far  as  he  acquits  himfelf 
well  he  is  the  treafure  of  a  nation. 

The  department  of  individuals  is  to  felecT: 
able  and  upright  magiftrates  and  ftewards  to 
compofe  the  council  of  a  kingdom,  and  reform 
abufes.  If  infufficient  reprefentatives  are  fixed 
on  without  choice^  their  conftituents  muft  la- 
ment without  pity.  If  a  due  reprefentation  i& 
made,  there  will  be  no  room  for  repentance. 

One  individual,  it  is  true,  has  but  one  voice  ; 
but  that  is  no  reafon  why  he  mould  proftitute  it 
in  favour  of  a  knave  that  will  abufe  his  truft  : 
the  nation  is  compofcd  of  individuals,  and  may 
be  ruined  or  exalted  by  their  concurrent  fuf- 
frages.  And  if,  at  the  inftigation  of  private 
views,  fimple  people  receive  a  niggardly  pit- 
tance for  the  fale  of  their  liberty  and  the  remote 
fhare  they  have  in  the  legiflature,  they  pay 
dearly  for  their  paltry  bargain  in  the  injury  that 
accrues  to  the  nation  colle&ively  from  their 
perjured  votes.  It  is  a  humour  truly  idiotic* 
that  men  will  murmur  at  the  meafures  of  an 
adminiftration,  and,  with  the  fame  breath, 
give  their  fuffrages  to  ftrengthen  the  autho- 
rity of  the  men  they  complain  of.  By  the 
excellent  conftitution  of  this  country,  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  and  chc  redrefs  of  grievances,  are 
vefted  in  private  hands  when  they  agree  iii 
fuppgrt  of  the  inveftitcire. 

To 
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To  fum  up  the  tenor  of  this  chapter  in  brief, 
and  not  farther  to  declame,  thefe  important 
truths  fhould  be  remembered  as  reverently  as 
the  laft  words  of  a  departing  foul  ;  that  man  is 
a  MIN'ERAL  ;  that  governors  are  CHEMISTS  ; 
and  that  virtue  is  an  ELIXIR. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER     XXIII,      AND  LAST. 

ON  PREJUDICE. 
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I  Have  chofen  to  clofe  this  volume  with  ftric- 
tures  on  the  fubjecfc  of  prejudice,  by  way  of 
anticipation  againft  furprife  at  any  freedoms  I 
may  be  thought  to  have  taken  with  common  and 
received  opinions;  as  well  as  becaufe  prejudice  is 
the  greateft  obftru<Stion  to  real  knowledge  that 
ever  fpread  a  veil  over  it.  The  firft  ftep  to  vir- 
tue, fay  moralifts,  is  to  diveft  ourfelves  of  vice: 
and,  by  parity  of  reafoning,  the  leading  effort 
to  adorn  the  mind  is  to  purge  it  of  prejudice, 
which,  like  flime,  muddles  the  tranfparent 
fountain  of  truth. 

The  confequences  of  prejudice  would  not  be 
of  fuch  moment  were  they  confined  to  opi- 
nion i  but  daily  obfervation  teaches  that  the 
practice  of  men  is  under  the  immediate  and 

powerful 
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powerful  dire&ion  of  its  influence,  and  often 
diflorted  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  by  obfe- 
quious  attention  to  its  di£tates.  The  ghofts  of 
thoufands,  fent  untimely  to  their  graves,  rife  up 
in  judgement  againft  it. 

In  points  of  moment  prejudices  are  followed 
by  the  worft  of  confequences  to  peace  and  har- 
mony. Few  are  fatisfied  with  being  alone  un- 
der the  tyranny  of  falfr  opinions,  without  en- 
deavouring to  enflave  others  and  confine  them 
with  the  fame  fhackles  themfelves  have  fubmit- 
ted  to  wear.  Men  look  with  envy  and  hatred 
on  the  retainers  to  different  fentiments,  and 
con fider  their  diflent  from  them  as  a  reproach, 
and  a  contempt  to  their  judgement  and  perfons. 
Hence  arife,  efpecially  in  the  political  world, 
bickerings  and  animofity,  rancor  and  bloodfhed, 
with  every  evil  that  the  malice  of  a  little  mind 
can  invent.  From  individuals  the  rage  extends 
to  numerous  parties,  and  whole  communities  are 
forced,  by  dint  of  tyranny,  to  enlift  in  the 
caufe.  It  is  a  diverting  fpeclacle  to  fee  oppo- 
fite  fets  of  two-legged  wolves,  at  a  cou;  try 
election,  foaming  and  worrying  one  another, 
they  know  not  why,  in  defence  of  reprefcnta- 
tives,  who  are  regaled  by  their  fimplicity,  and 
purpofe  to  fell  them,  at  the  earlieft  market. 

True  friendfliip  and  harmony  can  fubfift  only 
where  there  is  nearly  an  uniformity  of  opinions ; 
and  uniformity  of  opinion  cannot  fafely  be 
coriftrufted  on  any  other  bafis  than  that  of  ge- 
neral 
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neral  truths,  which  continue  invariably  the 
fame. 

Prejudice  and  error,  it  muft  be  owned,  have 
united  companions  in  acaufe,  and  been  produc- 
tive of  hearty  friendfhip,  on  fome  occafions,  e- 
qually  with  truth  itfelf ;  but  they  are  uncertain 
foundations  to  truft  to,  perpetually  changing  as 
tempers  change.  The  vulgar,  who  are  con- 
fined by  the  ftrongeft  fetters  of  prejudice,  are 
eternally  jarring,  in  confequence  of  their  blind- 
nefs,  which  fuffers  them  to  difquiet  one  another, 
in  obedience  to  every  tranfport  of  pafiion.  Men, 
whofe  understandings  are  refined,  on  the  other 
hand,  happily  coincide,  by  a  certain  fympathy, 
in  their  opinions,  and  live  in  harmony.  The 
general  views  they  have  of  things  fuperfede  par- 
ticular errors,  which  are  the  feeds  of  diffenfion, 
and  conjointly  operate  to  univerfal  peace. 

I  would  not  have  it  fuppofed  I  mean  to  fay, 
that  all  men  of  fenfe  agree  in  every  particular. 
Such  a  harmony  is  utterly  incompatible  with 
human  nature,  and  would  terminate  in  a  gene- 
ral ftagnation.  Of  the  millions  that  inhabit 
our  globe,  there  are  not  any  two  who  completely 
refemble  each  other  j  nor  ftiould  we  wifh  for 
fuch  an  univerfality.  A  variety  of  views  and 
objects,  a  variety  of  offices  and  occupations,  a 
variety  of  odours  and  favours,  a  variety  of  plea- 
fures  and  amufements,  call  for  a  variety  of 
taftes,  tempers,  and  choices,  or  the  bounty  of 
Nature  is  loft.  Muft  the  fprightly  Mira  pine 

for 
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for  a  galhint  becaufe  Eugenius  loves  a  melt' 
ing  maid  ?  or  mufl  the  languifhing  Delia  dii 
unbleft  becaufe  tlorio  is  taken  with  brilliant 
charms  ?  The  queen  of  beauty  anfwers,  No  : 
her  decree  is,  that  Mira  fhould  be  happy  in  the 
pofleffion  of  Florio,  and  Delia  be  the  choice  of 
her  Eugenius  :  that  both  the  pairs  fhould  live 
in  harmony  as  friends,  and  differ  only  about 
the  object  of  their  love., 

Reafon  will  not  evince  that  what  is  agreeable 
to  the  palate  of  one,  mufl  likewife  pleafe  the 
taite  of  another.  The  pores  and  particles  of 
our  organs  are  varioufly  difpofed  and  conftru&ed, 
and  produce  not  in  every  one  the  fume  flavour: 
the  tempers  of  men  are  different,  and  are  differ- 
ently affected  by  objects  in  thcmfelves  the  fame. 
Brutus  might  facrifice  a  bofom-friend  to  the 
public,  and  affaffinate  Csefar,  whilfl  another, 
warmed  with  the  feeling  of  a  friend,  could 
not  refign  up  his  private  affection  after  all  his 
Struggles  of  mind  to  deliver  his  country.  We 
pardon,  nay,  love  them  both  for  their  virtues, 
as  much  as  we  fhould  condemn  them  both  if 
they  confer* ted  to  the  ufurper's  tyranny  without 
the  dictates  of  friendship.  Primary  and  lead- 
ing truths  are  not  fubjecl  to  variation,*  in  po- 
lifhed  minds,  as  dependent  on  eternal  and  un- 
alterable principles.  To  injure  another  with- 
out 

*  Sic  enim  eft  faciendum,  ut  contra  naturam  u- 
niverfam  nihil  contendamus  ;  ea  tamen  confervata, 
f-iopriam  naturam  fequamur.  CICERO. 
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out  a  caufe  cannot  be  juftified  by  the  moft 
fubtle  fophiftry,  or  the  moft  eloquent  harangue. 
Reafon  condemns  it  on  certain  data,  admitted 
by  every  one  exempt  from  prejudice.  And  if 
we  allow,  with  Pope,  that  there  are  but  few 
certain  truths  in  the  world,  we  cannot  fo  far 
vindicate  Pyrrhonifm,  as  to  grant  that  there 
are  none  at  all. 

Prejudice  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  bears 
the  femblance  of  truth,  being  juft  conclufions 
from  falfe  premifes,  and  is  on  that  account  with 
more  difficulty  avoided.  An  open  fo2  is  lefs  to 
be  dreaded  than  a  fecret  flattering  enemy,  be- 
caufe  we  are  aware  of  him  :  and  it  may  even  be 
queftioned  if  the  votaries  of  prejudice  are  not 
more  convinced  of  the  reality  of  thofe  abfur- 
dities  they  entertain,  than  the  moft  rational 
philofopher  is  of  any  general  truth  he  believes.., 
Narrow  minds  are  ever  obftinate  in  their  opi- 
nions :  clear  understandings  are  more  diffident 
in  deciding,  better  acquainted  with  the  apifh 
chicanery  of  error,  and  more  open  to  conviction 
when  afforded  them. 

There  is  no  bound  fet  to  this  ape  of  truth. 
To  what  lengths  has  not  prejudice  led  men  ? 
Abfurdities,  that  brutes  would  be  fhocked  at, 
have  been  believed  by  men.  Onions  and  croco- 
diles have  been  adored  as  gods.  The  moft  ex- 
alted nonfenfe  of  the  wildeft  genius  has  been, 
by  the  power  of  prejudice,  received  with  the 
honours  of  truth,  and  propagated. 

When 
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When  we  fee  a  lunatic,  with  all  his  wildnefs 
about  him,  we  are  naturally  led  to  afford  him 
our  pity.  Thedifeafe  of  mind  he  labours  under 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  grcated  evils  that  can 
befal  a  human  being  :  the  tendered  concern  is 
exprefied  in  endeavours  to  recal  his  fugitive 
fenfes,  and  phylic  aid  is  applied  to  for  relief. 
But  prejudice,  which  is  a  partial  lunacy,  is 
-Jiurfcd  and  cherifhed.  No  pity  is  afforded  to 
this  fpecies  of  infanity  ;  no  cure  is  fought  for  one 
agitated  by  this  demon  of  abfurdity  :  he  is  not 
efteemed  a  demoniac,  though  his  madnefs  ex- 
tends to  the  fubverfion  of  unity,  friendftu'p, 
and  peace. 

:  If  we  nicely  examine  the  matter,  we  fhall 
find  that  the  greater  part  of  received  notions  are 
not  the  refult  of  reflexion,  but  that  they  are 
derived  by  patrimonial  inheritance.  Preju- 
dices defcend,  like  eftates,  from  father  to  fon  ; 
and  the  latter  feems  to  think  this  part  of  his  in- 
heritance a  neceflary  article  of  his  father's  will, 
which  muft  not  be  reverfed,  on  pain  of  his  lo- 
fing  the  other  legacies  included  in  the  tefta- 
ment. 

Not  that  it  is  proper  for  every  one  to  fet 
himfelf  up  for  a  thinker,  in  oppofition  to  wifer 
heads,  or  on  points  he  is  not  a  judge  of.  It 
is  no  more  the  bufmefs  of  fome  to  make  their 
own  opinions  than  it  is  to  make  trieir  own 
cloaths  :  all  are  not  fit  for  thinkers,  and  all  are 
not  fit  for  taylors.  A  milkmaid  that  would 

wrangle 
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wrangle  with  Newton  about  the  origin  of  co- 
lours, would  do  well  to  difpofe  of  her  wares. 
Though  the  liquid  (he  deals  in  is  always  white, 
it  will  not  be  expected  of  her  to  account  for 
this  accidental  quality,  as  phil  fophers  them- 
felves  have  difputed  whether  the  rays  of  light 
are  moft  reflected  from  large  or  from  fmall 
pores,  from  the  particles  or  from  the  vacuities 
of  matter.* 

I  would  only  urge,  as  many  afimple  man  has 
done -before  me,  that  we  fh^uld  not  embrace 
a  fentiment  for  fterling  becaufe  our  grandmo- 
thers did  fo,  when  indifputable  arguments  are 
brought  to  contradict  it.  Many  a  man,  to 
whom  Nature  has  imparted  a  bountiful  (hare 
of  good  fenfe,  has  had  that  bleffing  miferably 
loft  on  him,  by  fervilely  adhering  to  the  dogmas 
of  others,  lefs  diftinguiflied  for  underftanding 
than  himfelf.  To  have  an  opinion  backed  by 
another  is  unqueftionably  one  argument  that 
may  be  alleged  in  favour  of  that  opinion  :  but 
before  it  be  fet  down  for  fterling,  by  a  man  of 
moderate  difcernment,  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined on  principles  of  reafon,  particularly  if 
controverted.  Every  abfurdity  of  heathen  my- 
thology, every  deceit  of  monkifh  fuperftition, 
but  for  reflection,  had  been  received  at  this  day, 
and  acknowledged  for  divine. 

Prejudices 

*  See  Voltaire's  remarks  on  Newton's  elements  of 
optics. 
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Prejudices  are  implanted  in  the  tender  minds 
of  youth  as  early  as  they  are  capable  of  ideas. 
When  under  the  care  of  their  nurfcs,  they  are 
taught  to  believe  in  ghofts,  hobgoblins,  and 
witches  :  and  when  that  flage  of  life  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  next,  they  are  inftructed  to  def- 
pife  and  hate  the  members  of  a  different  com- 
munion, and  the  natives  of  a  different  country. 
Thus  prejudice  being  fucked  in,  as  it  were, 
with  their  mothers  milk,  it  is  not  fubje£  of 
wonder  that  it  grows  up  with  them.  A  boy^ 
that  is  ftrongly  poflefled  of  the  notion  of  fprites 
and  apparitions,  will  dread  the  dark,  in  fpite  of 
his  reafon,  when  grown  a  man. 

As  one  idea  of  genuine  knowledge  fuggefts 
another,  fo  one  falfe  conception  is  engendered 
from  the  fpawn  of  another.  Erroneous  maxims 
in  one  point  are  proper  foundations  for  a  million 
more.  The  concatenation  of  our  reafonings 
may  as  well  be  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  error,  as  become  fteps  to  fubhmer 
truths.  Falfe  notions  are,  then,  to  be  avoided 
with  redoubled  precaution  for  the  train  of  ab- 
furdities,  which  (infeparable  companions  as 
Bardolph,  Nim,  and  Piftol,)  clofely  purfue 
each  others  heel.  It  is  more  prudent  to  com- 
bat a  fmgle  foe,  than,  by  lofing  time,  to  al- 
low him  opportunity  to  convene  a  hoft  to  his  af- 
fiftance. 

The  meannefs  of  prejudice,  were  there  no 
evils  arifing  from  it,  fhould  lead  to  avoid  it. 

Every 
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Every  narrow  notion,  a  man  of  little  mind  be- 
trays to  a  perfon  of  fenfe,  is  regarded  by  the 
latter  as  the  boundary  of  his  underflanding, 
planted  there  by  his  niggardly  Genius,  and 
purchafes  his  contempt ;  or  elfe  his  pity,  which 
is  nearly-allied  to  his  contempt.  His  pride 
ought,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to  receive  an  alarm, 
and  excite  to  a  removal  of  the  caufe  of  his 
difgrace.  I  know  not  whether  the  character 
of  a  fool  is  not  more  difliked  than  that  of  a 
knave,  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times  ;  however 
the  latter,  from  numberlefs  confidcrations, 
fhould  meet  the  fcorn. 

Reflections  like  thefe  are  obvious  to  the 
loweft  capacity.  No  one  in  his  fenfes  will  go 
about  to  contradict  what  has  been  in  this  chap- 
ter aflerted,  and  yet  all  of  us,  in  fome  inftances 
or  other,  have  need  of  fuch  advice.  The  cap 
fits  the  greater  half  of  the  world  ;  but  who 
will  own  and  wear  it  ?  Few  are  found  fo  can- 
did. This  very  blind  partiality  to  ourfelves 
is  the  grand  prejudice  that  rivets  and  confirms 
all  our  other  prejudices  :  till  men  are  perfuaded 
that  they  can  be  in  the  wrong,  they  never 
will  be  at  the  pains  of  informing  themfelves 
in  what  they  err.  Every  one  is  to  himfelf  a 
world,  an  univerfal  mind,  and  a  judge  fupreme, 
with  whom  refides  the  lair,  appeal  ,  and  at  the 
tribunal  of  each  individual's  opinion  muft  all 
other  men,  and  their  actions,  fall  proftrate,  to 

receive 


receive  their  fentence.  We  all  propofe  our- 
felves  as  patterns  and  teachers,  but  refufe  to 
fubmit  to  the  example  or  judgement  of  any 
one  :  we  all,  like  dictators,  aflume  fovereignty 
in  decifion,  and  in  private  indulge  the  pride, 
vanity,  and  arrogance,  which  are  difplayed  in  a 
more  public  manner  by  an 
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